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THE TEXTILE-FINISHING 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


17 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 





INCORPORATED FOR THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


BLEACHINC, DYEINC, 
DRYING anv FINISHING 


MACHINERY 








CONTROLLING THE PLA NTS FORMERLY OPERATED BY 
THE GRANGER FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO., Providence, R. |. 
THE RUSDEN MACHINE CO., Warren. R. I. 
THE PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Providence, R. |, 


For Full Line of Machinery, See Inside Back Cover Page 























FOR TEXTILE FABRICS 


Drying Machines with 
Copper and Tinned Steel 


Cylinders. 
Continuous Steaming 
Machines (Patented). 


Open Soaping Machines. 


Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 


Oil and Gas Singeing 
; Machines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 


Dyeing. 
Hydraulic Presses. 
Water and Starch Man- 


gles. Washing Machines. 
A N f) Squeezing Machines. 
Sprinkling Machines. 


Openers. 





CALENDERS mga tote 


with Paper, Cotton, Husk and Exce 


sior Combination Rolls (Patented). 
Tentering Machines for Ginghams, 

Piaids, Ete. Tentering Mach- 

ines for Worsted and Woolen Goods, 


Tentering Machines for Lawns, Etc. 
and having Patent Vibratory Motion. 
The above with either pin, spring 
Clamp, or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES M A r N FRY 
PATENT WINDING MACHINE 


(W. P. Simpson, Patentee). 


For use in connection with Singe- 
ing Machines, Soaping Machines, 
Drying Machines, Etc. 


HW Butoh & Sons Ga. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 















HOT-AIR SLASHERS, 


TOP FLAT CARDS, : FILLING WINDERS, 
RAILWAY HEADS, REGULAR LOOMS, 
DRAWING FRAMES, DUCK LOOMS, 
FLY FRAMES, SHEARING MACHINES, 
SPEEDERS, BALLING MACHINES, 
RING SPINNING FRAMES, FOLDERS, 
RING TWISTERS, CLOTH STAMPING MACHINES, 
FLYER TWISTERS, SEWING MACHINES, 
SPOOLERS, SIZE PUMPS, 
REELS, SIZE KETTLES, 
SLASHER WARPERS, DRAWING-IN FRAMES, 
LEESE WARPERS, BALING PRESSES, 


CYLINDER SLASHERS, INDIGO GRINDERS. 








Complete Textile Equipment and Plans for Cotton Mills. 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP 


LOWELL, MASS. 


JOHN HILL, Southern Representative, Prudential Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 























ALSO BUILDERS OF 


1 AMERICAN WORSTED MACHINERY. 


| SPINNING FRAMES with caps, rings or flyers and any kind 
= | of spindles for long or short wool, and any gauge of rollers. 
| DANDY ROVERS and REDUCERS with all latest improve- 
fs, ments. 
| WEIGH BOXES and DRAWING BOXES with any kind of 
rollers and any number of spindles. 
GILL-BOXES for drawing, fitted with cans or spindles. 
GILL-BOXES for preparing before combing, and finishing after- 
wards. 
MODIFICATIONS will be made of the above machinery to suit 
i different kinds of work. 
f REPAIRS for the foregoing furnished upon short notice. 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


me 
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Our Latest 


NortTHRopP Loom 


| eeeretyrny our order list lengthens and strengthens, we do not 

adopt the simple and inexpensive plan of building without change, 
but continually add improvements whenever possible. A careful study of 
the above illustration will prove of interest to adepts in the Art of 
Weaving. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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We beg to inform the trade that our 


Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachmen 


is now on exhibition at our 


Works; 129th Street and Park Ave., New York, 


Where it can be seen in operation on Cotton, Silk and Worsted Looms of different makes. 
An inspection of these looms will convince every manufacturer of the following 


GREAT ADVANTAGES: 


I, Our device can be put on any modern Cotton, Silk or Worsted Loom. 
2. Our shuttles change on the pick while the loom is running at regular speed and 
absolutely deave no broken picks. 

3. It does not affect the speed of the loom at any time. 

4. Our attachment isso very simple that it needs no more care than an ordinary 
loom and there is wo intricate mechanism in our attachment which is liable to come 
out of order, 


s. A weaver can attend, without extra exertion, to a vreater number ¢ 
levice than with an ordinary loom. 


6. It thus enables the weaver to earn more wa, 


7. It is time saving and gives an increase in the p 

8. It reduces the manufacturing expenses ¢o a large extent. 

9. Waste on the quills is reduced to almost nothing. 

10. As the loom stops less frequently, its operation is more regular, consequently pro- 
ducing defer goods and also keeping the dooms in better condition, 


The superiority of our Automatic Shuttle and Loom Attachment over all 
existing similar devices is its simplicity and the fact that it absolutely leaves no 
mispicks whatsoever, which has been a cause of surprise and admiration to all 
experts who have seen our Attachment in operation. 


We Guarantee Our Automatic Shuttle and Loom 
Attachment to Do Exactly What We Mention Above. 


For inspection, please communicate with our Office, 
1 GREENE ST... NEW YORK. 


THE ASALA COMPANY. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Cotton Machinery 











Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 





INCLUDING — ——_———— 





- 
rd 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 


Southern Office, Charlotte, §. C. 


= ars seems Sa Or ceseee: = en ee Ss” 
~ guy Ge arn . * 
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THE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





Southern Agent, ... 8. W. CRAMER 


Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, S. C. 
and Equitable Bidg, ATLANTA, CA. 


Revolving Flat Spinning Frames, 
Carding Engines, Spoolers, 

Sliver Lap Machines, Twisters, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Reels, 

Combers, Looms, 

Railway Heads, Long Chain 

Drawing Frames, Quilling Machines. 
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The Best Pickers 








~ 


In the Cotton Mill nothing equals the KITSON COTTON PICKERS. 


KITSON MACHINE CO. Lowett: mass. 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS IN THE WORLD. 
STUART W. CRAMER, soutnern Act., cnariotte, N.C. and Equitable Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


BUILDERS OF 


RIB KNITTING MACHINERY 


FOR UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 








The illustration shows 


our 


Improved 

High Speed 
Single Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed Under- 
wear Machine 


for making ladies’ and 
gents’ ribbed underwear, 
union suits, etc., plain 


and shaped. 


Plain, Single Lever, 
or with Welt, Slack 
Course and Automatic 
Slackening Device for 
Welt. 

Improved Measuring 
Device, by actual length 
knit. 

Sizes, 8 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, varying by 
one inch. 

Number of Feeds, four 
to twelve, according to 
style and diameter of 
machine. 

Solid Forged Steel 
Cylinders, specially 
hardened, or with pa- 
tent inserted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machinery for 


Sweaters, etc. 


We build Loopers, Ribbers and other Machinery for Knitting Mills. 


A Complete Line of Full Automatic and 7-8 Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machinery. 


FULL PARTICULARS, SAMPLES AND SPECIAL CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 


2079 £. Gumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


—_— ar MACHINERY 


Handor Power, (ha Welt or Two-Feed 
Open Top be: 7 Ri 
or Hold Down. : : ibbers. 


KNITTERS 
Loopers and 
Parts. 
i-2,3-4 0r7-8 


AUTOMATIC | Presses and 





Estimates 
for 
Plants 
Complete. 


Winders and Bobbins. Hand Forged Steel Cylinders. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


504 North American Street, : : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write for information and Catalogue. 
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HETHERINGTON’S 


Cotton Machinery 


Was never so popular as now. 

Over 4,000,000 Spindles in Use 
in the United States and Canada. 
Built with ENGLISH THOROUGHNESS and kept 
up to date with 
AMERICAN ALERTNESS. 





None Better in the World! 


The opinion of Thomas Ashton, England’s great labor leader and member 
of the British Labor Commission, of the Mule Room at the Soule Mill, 
New Bedford, Mass., to the “Evening Standard” reporter on Nov. 25, 1902. 


These Mules were Sold and Installed by 


STEPHEN C. LOWE 


1S6 Devonshire Street, ee Boston, Mass. 
Agent for JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Limited, 


Manchester, England. 


Cards, Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate and Roving Frames. 


Combers, Lap and Ribbon Lap Machines. 


Improved Heilman Combers. Over 4,000 running in U.S. A. 


Catalogues, Information and Estimates on Request. 


A FULL LINE OF PARTS FOR ALL OUR MACHINERY 


Constantly in stock. 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


35 and 36 Mason Building, Boston, Mass. 








SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Machinery 





Platt’s New Patent Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8 in. stoek to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 

Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 


a2 &@ 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying 
and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTD. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cot- 
ton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 
Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
oS 2 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Card Cloth- JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, Card 
ing for Cotton. Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. 
The best Freneh and English Combing and Rubbing Aprons. 
Harding’s Pins and Cireles, Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS, U. S. A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 











PICKERS, SLUBBING, 

REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING 
DRAWING FRAMES, FRAMES, 

RAILWAY HEADS, SPINNING FRAMES, 


SPOOLERS. 


. | Biddeford, Me. 
Shops: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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HIGH COTTON 


NECESSITATES CAREFUL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Barber Knotter 


REDUCES COST OF SPOOLING. 


18% 


Of the Cotton Mills of the United States are Equipped 


ARE YOU? 
BARBER & COLMAN 


* ROBT. C. WEBSTER, Mer- 11 Pemberton Sa., Boston 











ay ee oA 
47 ; am - - 
THE OLD WAY. THE MODERN WAY. 

Oiling stock with a tin can with holes punched in Oiling and dampening stock with the Spencer 
the bottom, or a watering pot. Wasteful of oil and Automatic Oiler applied to feed table of wool picker, 
labor and seldom done twice alike, but is still used  lumper or lapper. Batches treated as desired. Per- 
in some mills. fect regulation. 


Not much need to dwell upon the advantages of the automatic system, by which uniform results are 
obtained with saving of oil and labor, as compared with the sloppy, guess work, waterpot system. 

It’s the story of the Bramwell and Apperly feeders over again. How many mills are feeding by hand to- 
day? There will be very few oiling by hand in a few years. Hundreds of the best mills are using the 
Spencer Oiler to-day. Are you? Lf not, send for particulars. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston. 
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FAIRMOUNT MACHINE 
COMPANY, “tices 


New and Improved Looms, 








Harness Motions, 

Dobbies (superior Undermotion.) 

Duck Looms, 

Spooling and Winding Machines, 


Beaming and Warping Machines, 





Dyeing and Sizing Machines. 








'Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, 
Friction Clutches, Etc. 
FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
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Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 


S2 & S44 CENTRE S’T., NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





Machines to Print 
Trademarks 


On Cottons, Woolens and 
Carpets. 


Machines to 
Measure 


and imprint the measurec- 
ment upon fabrics, fold 
lensthwise and roll into 
merchantable packages all 
in one operation. 


Prevents claims for short 
measure, 

Marks piece numbers on 
each package. 


A Fully Equipped Machine 
Shop for General Work. 





HOUGHTON’S 
ALL STEEL THREAD BOARD 


with Hardened Thread Guides. 
7 |-2 CENTS PER SPINDLE. 


PATENTED JULY 9, 1901. 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING ¢ 


The only Thread Board that holds a guide solid all the time; never gets loose; is always in perfect 
adjustment, and thus must make a saving in trave‘crs, broken ends, waste, thread guide, care and also pro- 
long the wear of rings and increase the production per spindle, These claims are based on the truth of 
mechanical principles, and have been proven true by actual use in many mills w hose superintendents will 
substantiate these claims. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


The Leading Manufacturers of 


PREPARATORY 
COTTON MACHINERY 














PLAIN AND FANCY 


LOOMS 


For Silk or Cotton; Automatie Filling Changing Mechanisms, 


DOBBIESS 


Warp Stop Motions. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS FANS 


For WOOL, Se” Be Write for Booklets. 


COTTON STOCK, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, 





‘ruck Yarn Dryer. 


CARBONIZING 


Outfits for Wool 
Noils Rags and Cloth ‘* Hurricane” Fan, Style No. 2. 
® e 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Telegraphic Address: ‘*‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 598 and 699. 


Nf? Whi YD) 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 


Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
Cotton Dryer. 


Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines,Wool Seour- 
ing Machines. 


Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Section- 
al Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &e., &e. 


SELF-ACTING MULE. Mercerizing Machinery. 
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AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


“20th Century Drying Machines 


FOR WOOL, COTTON, STOCK, YARNS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 






Carbonizing Plants Complete; 
Yarn Scouring Machines, 
Ventilating Fans, Etc. 













OFFICE AND WORKS: 


19th and Westmoreland Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 






TRUCK YARN DRYER. 


SAMUEL LAWSON & SONS, 


LEEDS, ENGLAND, 


MAKERS OF 


MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning Fax, Tow, Hemp and Jute, 


AND OF=—— 


SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF TWINES, 


ALSO OF 


Good's Combined Hackling and Spreading Machine. 


Automatic Spinning Frames, Improved Laying Machines; and other 
Special Machinery for the Manufacture of Rope Yarns. 



























PRIZE MEDALS — London, 1851; Paris. 1867 and 1868; Moscow, 1872; Melbourne, 1880. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR—Vienna, 1873. HIGHEST AWARD—Philadelphia, 1876. 
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If you use your lubricating oil only once, you are losing a lot of money. 
The oil you are throwing away may be used again and again, after it has been cleaned 
and filtered through a 


Bia tie OIL FILTER. 


It cuts down the oil bills from 50 to 75 per cent. because it makes your oil go two or three 
times as far asbefore. Let us put in a Filter for you to try 30 days. When it proves to 
your satisfaction that it will save half the money you pay for oil, send us the money. If not, 
return the Filter at our expense. Will you write for it today ? 

One man says: “It saves enough lubricating oil in a year to pay for many filters.” 


cre BURT MFG. CO.*"*2% 2° 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OIL FILTERS IN THE WORLD. 
SUPPLIED ALSO BY OIL COMPANIES, ENGINE BUILDERS AND POWER CONTRACTORS. 








C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS, 





-». BUILDERS OF ... 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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Textile Finishing Machinery 


BIRCH TREE. 


SOMERVILLE MACHINE WORKS, 


BIRCH 


Power Sewing Machines 
Kiers 
Washing Machines 


BROTHERS 





Squeezers 
Chemie Machines 
Sour Machines 
Liming Machines 


COMPANY. 


Water Mangles 
Stareh Mangles 
Seotch Mangles 


FOR BLEACHING, 


Dye Jigs 
Dyeing Machines 
and Warps. 


for 


Cloth 


Aniline Agers 


Horizontal or Vertical Drying 
Machines with Copper or 
Tinned Iron Cylinders, 


DYEINC, DRYING, 


Seutehers 

Angular Guides 

Conical Openers 

Expanders 

Rolling Machines 

Padding and Drying Machines 
for Shade and Book Cloth 

Damping Machines 


Baek-Filling Mangles 

Belt Stretchers 

Calendars for Moire Finish 

Calendars for Rolling, Glaz- 
ing, Chasing and Emboss- 


ing, 
Single and Double Cylinder 
Engines 


Open Soapers 

Automatie Tentering Machines 

French Napping Machines 

Sewing Macnines—All kinds 

Chilled Iron, Brass, Copper, 
Wood, and Rubber Rolls for 
all purposes, 


AND FINISHINC. 


Estimates, Drawings and Full Particulars of Complete Plants Furnished on Application 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Kenyon's Imploved Cloth Washer 


FOR FOUR, SIX OR EIGHT STRINGS OF GOODS 

















BEST QUALITY SOLID ROLLS. 


Improved trough and valves, preventing wash of liquor and insuring quick and thorough scouring and rinsing. 





D. R. Kenyon @ Son,*“h'44°™ 


BUILDERS OF WOOLEN MACHINERY 
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% 
WATER WHEELS 1 
iNew : 


Horizontal and vertical. 


n Flumes- 





Iro 
R 
centrifugal pumps- 


Head Gate apparatus: 
FE eguiators- 


otary Fire Pumps- 





Water wheel 
Rotary Fulling Mills. 
Rotary Cloth washers. 


Endless Felt wasnhers- 
Rotary Knit Goods W asners- 
combined Fulling Mill 


and wash it Goods- | 
Falling stocks. 


er for Kn 





Hammer 
Dolly washers. 
crank Fulling Mills. 


k Knit Goods washers. 


Cran 


Hydr 


Reel D 
carbonizing machi 


pleaching machines- 
Dye Tubs and Rinsers- TYPE L. FOR CLOTR 
AND . KN 
IT 


wool washers- 

soaping mMachines- 
. FOR 

BLEACHING COTTON 

KNIT 


Cloth winders- 
% GOO 
. so. 


o-Extractors: 


yeing machines- 
nes. 














Boston O 
ffice, 
fice and 
Works 


70 KILBY 
Telephone Big ~~ 
- 1522 
. ORA 
NGE 
>» MAS 
Ss. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RAKE 





ohe ste STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY, ETC. 





Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY, sc 
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YOU WANT THE BEST. WE BUILD THEM. 


CLOTH WASHERS __ FULLING MILLS 


Piece Dyeing Machines, 
Dye Tubs, Vats, 
Tanks, etc. 


HOPKINS MACHINE 
WORKS 


PROVIDENCE AND BRIDGETON, R.I. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
49 Westminster Street. 
Our machines are up to date. 
Patented features found in no others, 


Most effective and economical 
machines built. 


Send for Catalog, Prices, and also ask about« full 
1903 PIECE DYEING MACHINE. ing mill tore extra heavy y goods and bls ne ‘ts 


A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 





Mycock, an English cotton manu- 
facturer. Hundreds sold in 
Great Britian and on the Conti- 
nent. Large bleacheries in this 
country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it. 
Gets the full width of goods, with 
perfectly even tens'on both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 
cans. Put it on trial. 
ww 
Patented in United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Continen- 


tal countries. Infringements will 





be prosecuted. 





THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., S32 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 
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SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINES. 


SAVES 
75 per cent in Labor, 
30 per cent in Winding, 
Steam and Dye Stuffs, 
Perfectly Even Dyeing. 
CAPACITY: 
50 to 700 pounds per batch. 


No Friction on the Skeins. No Tangling of the Yarn. 
Universally Used. 


J. H. A. KLAUDER, Pres. and Gen’l Manager. J. H. GILES, Treasurer, 
E. HEPPENSTALL, Huddersfield, Eng. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON 


DYEING MACHINE CO, 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


BUILDERS or MACHINERY ror DYEING, BLEACHING ann MERCERIZING. 





© 
| For Skein— Worsted, Slubbing, Cotton and Silk. 

‘ Raw Stock —Cotton, Wool, Waste and Slubbing. 
| ‘* Garments — Underwear, Hosiery, Hats and Caps. 
‘* Sulphur Colors—Skein, Raw Stock and Hosiery. 
| ‘* Skein and Warp Mercerizing. 
¢ 


RAW WOOL AND COTTON MACHINES. 


SAVES 


50 per cent in Labor, 
besides Steam and Dye Stuffs. 
Practically Indestructible. 


CAPACITY: 
200 to 1000 Ibs. per batch. 


Leaves Stock in Perfect Condition. Does Not Mat or Tangle the Fibre. 
A Perfect Machine. 
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OSWALD LEVER 


Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY 





uilters" Textile 
lachinery 


FILLING COP WINDING MACHINES. Spindles driven by belts or by gears, and bobbins can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the coarsest to finest numbers, from Skeins, Spools, Cones, Mule 
Cops, or any other Spinning or Twister Bobbius. These machines can be arranged to wind cops or 
butts from the largest used in weaving to the smallest cops or butts for cotton filling used in the 


silk trade, 


OUR MACHINERY PUTS YARN IN CONDITION FOR 
MANUFACTURING AS SHIIOWN ABOVE. 


BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOLING MACHINES ; adapted to the finer grades of yarn and to 
the finest silk. PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING MACHINES; arranged to spool in any way 
the trade requires. BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED MACHINES; to wind the large 
bobbins used in knitting mills. CONICAL AND STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES; 
BRASS BOBBIN WINDING, SPOOLING, WARPING and other machinery for lace mills. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, ete., ete. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St. Phila., Pa. 
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Best Patent oléam Rotary Cloth Press 


Four Separate Pressings In One Machine! 


The Only Press that has Self-Yielding Beds with Four Points of Contact 
PERFECT TEMPERATURE, POWERFUL, SIMPLE 











THE WOONSOCKET ROTARY PRESS. 








Woonsocket flachine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I, 
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THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO. | 


Manufacturers of the best types of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 


Which are adapted for making all kinds of 


COTTON GABLE-LAID TWINE, CORD ana ROPE 











a tig 
Era 





The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a NEW PRINCIPLE, whereby the MOST 
POSITIVE RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS SPACE than the ordinary 
type of machines, require LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a MUCH 
LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers is called to our new FORMING AND ROPE-LAYING MACHINES. Des- 
criptive Catalogue Sent on Applieation. 


Also, Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 
176 Federal St., ae Mass. “°"SiitapecPHian 





PHILADELPHIA. 














lyn cmc mame CNet, 


NEW ENGLAND | ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRIC. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres, JOUN H. NELSON, Treas. 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
67 Equitable Building, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- »« SOLE IMPORTERS OF ,. 


ASA LEES «< CoO., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach. | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 

inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk. ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 

. , : R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
i1EO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Makers of Every : . : as 
= Description of Looms, ete 4 es ai. GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
: a : Reels, ete. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow matt ays pt , — ot doaag ; 

Hemp and Jute Preparing und Spinning Machine,y,’ | JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 


GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. mayne ti aia wee =. ee Pine 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles f 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards. | Worsted, ete. , Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 


. COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTID y NE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Corduroy Cutting Machines, — tne 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS, .. Manchester, England, 


SPECIAL MACHINERY, 

















For Winding Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 3 
|r] 7 
os MMAAS “ov = : 
i 
PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. o 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. ed 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada: ° 
WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, 67 Equitable Buildings, 150 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
; 
Pulley and Gear Forcer. b 
We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves s 
its cost in time and breakage. f 
BAMFORD & SI1ITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
7 
J 
4 
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VSE THE 


ap HALTON 
| a JACQUARD 


ul nom | ? = 7 Pail | in | ; 
: | ~  e “The Best Machine 


fl on the Market” 
| ; Original Fine Index Machines 


Single Lift, Double Lift 
Double Cylinder, Ris« 
and Fall, Crossborder. 


THOMAS HALTON’S 
SONS, 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent Allegheny Avenue and C Streets, 
Cylinder Motion. PHILADELPHIA. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N.- J- 


ronpaves, AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With alt the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positive y even. 

















ALSO 
Builders of CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVING and CLEANING DEVICE, 








Write for particulars. 





CURTIS & MIARBLE WIACHINE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery 


Cloth oe Machinery 


For Cotton, woolen, Worsted, Piush Goods, Etc. Shearing msivagl | a Speciaity. 
New Works, 56 Cambridge St... near Webster Sq. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue WORCESTER. MASS. 

















L. FEF. FALES, 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


2 Abit shev- 7 


> * * 7. "9 ° fle fae @ 
Peri te | 
1 alt a & ; 





Muttipte Needle Sewing Machines, 


For Sewing Carpet Lining, Horse Blankets, Wadding, etc. 








These machines can be built with any required number of needles. 


SPECIAL MASHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT. 








a a Telephone Connection. WALPOLE, MASS 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Blalli¢ Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
cent. No Leather Covering Bill. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 








| 
| 
| 


FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 


1 C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Warping, Balling 
Beaming and Long Chain Dyeing 


MACHINERY 


And All Kinds of Expansion Combs, 
for Warpers, Beamers, and Slashers. 


ALSO TRAVERSE WHEEL AND ROLL GRINDERS 
for American or English Cotton, 
Woolen or Worsted Cards. 


Particular attention given to the Repairing of Grinders o* 
all makes for Cotton Woolen or Worsted Cards, 


LOWELL, MASS. 








rill 
Sewing 
Machines 


Sew any fabric, wet or dry, 
thin or thick, fine stitch or 
coarse stitch, 

Send for new circular telling how 


to get perfect work in this 
department. 


BLEACHING, DYEING and 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 


BIRCH BROTHERS COMPANY, 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


R. Hi. HOOD, 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery, 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 
New Screws made and old ones 
repaired and thoroughly case-hardened 













Repairs and new parts for curled hair ms achine ry. Fallers 
ef every description made, Change Gears, 5 16, 3-8 and 
1.4 inen pitch kept on hs und. All kinds of new Fluted Rol. 
lers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also Keflut- 
ing old ones. Improved Roller Cove ae gx Machine, 

PHILA. 


1213-15 Day St. or 1420-26 Callowhill St., 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 


Chas. 


247 North Main Street 
PAWTUCKET, . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cloth Stretchers 


Thread and Yarn Reels 
Improved Thread Dressers 


Yarn Printing Machines for Warp or 
Skein, Belt Cutters, Scarfing Machines. 


E. A. BURNHAM, Propr. 


A. Luther & Co. 








Gc. L. BROWNELL, 


BUILDER OF 


IMPROVED SPINNING 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


FOR HARD OR SOFT TWINES, LINES, 
CORDAGE, ETC. 


Of Sisal, Manila, Cotton. Linen, Hemp, 
Jute, Silk, Hair, Paper, or Wire. 


Write for particulars in regard to our new 
machine for spinning heavy Cotton Yarn direct 
from Drawing Sliver for Cotton Rope, ete. 


49 and 51 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 







































| 
| 
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In Supplying Boilers with Hot, Purified Water, 


Thus keeping a larger heating surface, as well 
as meeting sudden demands for power, the 


Green’s Economizer 





Is but beginning its 
Savings to Plant Owners. 


What has been, and possibly will again 
be, cost of fuel—one of the greatest ex- 
penses of a plant, is reduced from 10 to 
20%. Mills, Bleacheries and Dye Works 
having a Green’s Economizer realize the 
greatest saving. We will be pleased to 


send our free booklet showing construction and how applied. 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
Sole Manufacturers in the U. S. A. MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 








J. W. KNOWLES & CO., winninciin? Bradford, England 


Established 1864. IRON AND Brass Founpers, GENERAL MacHine Makers aNd MILLWRIGHTS, 
Telephone, No, 2132 Bradford. Telegrams, “* Machines, Bradford.” W. U. T. Code used. 

















I ae ———- ——-— — 


Warping and Beaming Machine. 


SPECIALTIES: Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. Tentering and Drying Machines. Wet Finishin 
Machines. Mangles. Calenders. Warp and Hank Dyeing Machines. Hank, Warp and Piece Mercerizing an 
Lustring Machinery. Yarn Finishing Machinery. Patent Sectional Warping and Beaming Machine, 


Estimates and Plans prepared for complete Piece or Warp Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Works. 
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—e 


‘THE 
AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL | 
‘COMPANY | 


Milwaukee, 





Exchange Bldg. 
New York, Kuhn-Loeb Bldg. 


Boston, Weld Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Crozer Bldg. 
Toronto, 34 Yonge St. 


San Francisco,Chronicle Bldg. 
St. Louis, Century Bldg. 
Chicago, Tribune Bldg. 


| 

Cleveland Garfield Bldg. 
“See” , 

| Cincinnati, Hurlbut Bldg. 
| 


, 


‘To lessen worry is to lengthen life’ 
That is our mission 


Work has slain its thousands, but 
worry 


/ts tens of thousands. 


DON’T WORRY; HAVE AN APPRAISAL. 





MENTION TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 

















Harrisburg, Pa. 
An Ideal Shipping Point 


Have you ever exp cienced the need of a central 
distributing point for the eastern field? Many 
mannfacturers now carry stocks of goods here. 
The best located man often gets the trade. You can 
RENT Large, Centrally Located Warehouses with 
attendants, of us, or you can BUY our former plant 
(we now occupy our new factory), well located for 
manufacturing or warehouse purposes, 


Harrisburg Foundry and Machine Works 


ELEVATORS Hoists, Water-Cranes, Overhead Tracks and Trol 
¢ leys for any capacity, size or weight, for Hand, 
Belt, Steam, Electric or Air Power, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers,Gear 
ing for Power Transmission. Hydraulic Screw or Toggle Presses. 
Mining and Coining Machines, Engineers and General Machinists. 
HOWARD Foundry & Mach. Wks., Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa. 





DOUBLE SHEAR 


The Finest 
Shearing 
Machine in 
the World, 
Get into line. 
Use Double 
Shears. We 
will take your 
Single Shears 
in trade. Our 
Trepresenta- 
tive can inter- 
est you. He 
will call at a 
word from 
you. 


‘\; 


V5 : 
> 


_— 
a" A) 


\ 





Springfield, 
jermont,. 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 





Mill 
Sewing 
Machines 


No. 3—Portable 
Foot-Power 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine, 





It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woollen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, ete., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING (CO., 


Saiem, Mass., U. S.A. 


0486068 + 686060080000 
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Patent Skein Winder 


FOR SHUTTLE BOBBINS, WITH VARIABLE MOTION 











YOU HAVE THE SKEIN YARN; HERE IS AN UP-TO-DATE SKEIN WINDER TO 
HANDLE SAME TO BEST ADVANTAGE, LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


This winder is especially adapted for Mercerized Yarn or the finest counts 
of Cotton, Woolen or Worsted Yarns. High speed; rapid production; best 
quality of work. Guaranteed to make hard, smooth bobbins, which will pro- 
duce SMOOTH cloth. Also Build a Line of 


Spooling, Winding, Warping and Beaming Machinery 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, “»itsousihctte 
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THE BEST SYSTEM IN THE 
WORLD FOR WINDING 
FIBRE AND WIRE. 














wa 
NO KINKING. 
NO WASTE. 
0 VARIATIO ENSION WHILE UNW 
0 REWINDING RE QUIRED. 


“UNIVERSAL” 





The Best 





Winding Machine 
in the World. 








High Speed, Great Durability, Interchangeable 
Parts, Perfect Tension, Easy to Operate. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


O25 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres, Tee FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Haquitable Blidge. Boston, Mass. 


Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recomend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS In the Werld. 
The last twenty years receiving the HIGHEST AWARDS 
this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING SYSTE M. 
EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The only System adopted In the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘‘T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against Infringers and users of Infringements. 


J. §S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Empire Bldg, ATLANTA, CA. 





Elliot Cloth peeneuee aes AND SILK MILI, SUPPLIES 


Folder and || wp EACHERIES, PRINT OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
ies. ETS: Also Power Transmission Supplies for General ill Use. 


Me asur er MANUFACTURED BY .. =. HALL &cCco. Allentown Reed, Harness 


. » and Mill Supply Co. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 41-2 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass Paterson, N. J. pce ng .* 
Send for Circular, : : 





HAVE BOYD'S Patent Worsted 
SEEN Spinning Frames? 
They Spin Better and Take Much Less Power to Drive 
than any of the other Spinning Frames in use 


BOYD’S Patent Stop Motion Twisters 
Patent Stop Motion Winders 


FOR ALL KINDS OF FIBRES 


Made ty J. & T. BOYD, Ltd.., ciascow, scotianp. 


Sole Representatives for the United States, 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, /|70 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
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The American 
Napping Machine Co. 


OWN THE PRINCIPAL PATENTS ON NAPPING MACHINES. 
Representing the latest French, English and American Patents. 


Machines on Exhibition and Samples Napped at North Andover and 
Williamstown, Mass., or Philudelphia, Pa., on application to any of the 
following offices: 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North 
Andover, Mass. 

Geo. 8. Harwood & Son, 53 State Street, Poston. 

C. J. Jones, Salesman, No. 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


mk H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager, 
LAE LG ha WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 





2 a 


“John “Heatheote &s eae 


Providence, R. 
> : Builders of improved 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 





WITH THE WEIGHTS ALL ON THE BEAM. NO LOST WEIGHTS WITH THIS SCALE. 


One of the most sensitive scales made. Positive and accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


COHOES, N. Y. reWe make scales of every description. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that that you don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO a Mill S li 
“gy 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. In l upp 1es. 


Ee. ls. THBBETS c& CO., 
Locke’s Milis, Me. 


eae S P O O L S of sacri. 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to satisfy 
the most particular customers, We can give any finish desired. Estimates furnished 


on samples submitted, « ‘) 


MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in Three Hundred 
representative mills, including Twenty-Four in Fall River, Mass. On application, 

£ we shall be glad to submit full particulars, prices and photographs of the latest 
“J improvements. Send for Gear Cutter Pamphlet. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


The Best That Money Gan Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


























NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 


MAKERS OF STANDARD—— 


SPINNING and 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ae PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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E, DIXON. Established 1876. F, M. Dixon, 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. |. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dixon's Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups, 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without 
stopping your frames, when long staple cotton is used. 


THE STIRRUP IS ALWAYS IN PLACE. 
NO BENT STIRRUP RESTING ON ROLLS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. Stirrups and Levers. Send 
for Samples and Prices 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
HENRY ASHWORTH, Act: FALL RIVER, MASS. 


su. sooner. EDMA CARD CLOTHING COMPANY, = 2.2. 2.0m 
___ Manufacturers of All Kinds of CARD CLOTHING Set in the Best Foundations, 


Factory: 422 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, - ° : CAMDEN, N. J. 
STRIPPING CARDS AND NAPPING WIRE A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD Co., 
KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


Krams Avenue, (formerly Church Street, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. IRON FOUNDERS 


MANAYUNK, PHILA, PA. 
MAKERS OF AND 


. . . . 
Textile Machinery Builders. 
Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 

Automatic “quare, and Cone Willows, 
“ Schofield”? Intermediate Feed for Cards, 
Rag and Extract Dusters, 


Waste Pullers, 
For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. Worsted and Shoddy Reels, 
All Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built General Machinery Kowurs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


naman p= g| J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 
MAILS. e REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES; 


Liberal Di t to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 


HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO.. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 




































Represented in ihe South by 
0. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
























Shaw’s ‘“‘ Victor” Travelers 


C) victor sHAW RING TRAVELERCO. 


Incorporated 1899. 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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ECLIPSE NAPPING MACHINE. 


Fabric in Direct Contact with the Napping Rollers 
all around the Drum, 

Greater Production. Better Finish. Easier Threaded. 

of Filling. 


No Shifting 
Better results than can be obtained with teasels. 


Long or 
short nap as 
desired on 
cotton or 
woolen 
goods, from 
the lightest 
to the heav- 
iest. 

No heavier 
napping on 
the sides 
than in the 
centre. 


RICHARD C. BORCHERS & CO., 


Cor. Womrath and Tackawanna Sts., 
ey FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA, 


n the United States. 





EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thousand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 


A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 
leys in operation, trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 

National Biscuit Co , Rich- 
mond, Ind., 300sets Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co., Lowell. Mass. 
20sets. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Mass., 11 seta. 
John & James Dobson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 834sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.. 40 
sete Frederic J. Falding, 
New York. N.Y, 20 sets. 


Smith & Winchester 
Co., 8o.Windham, Conn., 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Ireland, 
25 sete. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80. Windham, Conn., 
200 sets, Washburn & 
Moen, Worcester, Mase , 
large number, all sizes 
Dennison Tag Co., Bos 
ton, Mass., large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 
Machine Co., Newton, 
Mass., 275 sets. Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
13 sete 
Send to G. FRANK EVANS, 85 Water Street, 
Boston, Mass., for Illustrated Catalogue. 





TRUCKS 
and 
BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS. 





P. 0. Address, NO. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ee ee 


WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINERY CO.. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Napping, Shearing and other Machinery 


Tor Finishing Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Knit Goods, Blankets, etc. 
Greene Nappers. French Nappers. 
Shearing Machines a Specialty. 

Special attention paid to Repairing all kinds of Shear Rests and to 
Repairing and Grinding of all kinds of Shear Blades. 














2. 


_ if © 
ae 





Somebody Gets Hurt 


Nobody knows what to do or has anything to do with, until the doctor comes and every 
minute’s delay counts against the injured. 


THE STANDARD ACCIDENT CABINETS 


Are designed for just such emergencies. 


, * cotton 
z 4 ee 


2 packages first aid for wounds. 


6 rolls linten bandages 


CONTENTS. 
2 packages absorbent lint. 
2 “ se cotton, 1-4 Ib, 
12 oz. bottle carron oil. 
a *  arnica. 
roll adhesive plaster. 
package iodoform gauze. 
1 pair scissors. 


1 
1 
1 
l 


2 linten gauze. 
These Cabinets contain only the highest grades of medicines and bandages which are thoroughly 


Cut of No.1 sterilized and antiseptic. 


PUTNAM & CO., 


Send for Circular. 


150 Nassau St., 


Price No. 2, $10.00; No. 1, 87.00. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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AND OTHER 
MILL RECEPTACLES, 
Also Proprs. and Mfrs, of 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROVING CANS 


ISTS’ PURPOSES, RAILROAD 
INSULATIONS, RODS, TUBES, Ete. 
Cable Address, “‘ Laminar, Boston.” 












O6rELECTRICAL & MACHIN. 





Lieber’s Code used. | 











The “ Laminar” 
Can. 





Laminar Taper Box with 
hardwood shoes. 
Top View. 





Laminar Car or Truck with Corners and 
Steel Top Rim. 






The “20th Centute 
Laminar Can. 


Laminar Taper Box wit® 
hardwood shoes. 
Bottom View. 








Vulcan Fibre Roving Can. 


BODY—Vuleanized Fibre. SIDE 
SEA M—Riveted with Patented Clinched 
Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed 
Joints, Curled Edges. BOTTOM—IXXX. 
Tin Star Corrugation; Fastened with- 
out the use of nails or screws, will not 
crack, warp or shrink and cannot come 
out. FINISH—Coated inside and out 
with moisture proof coating, handsome 
and smooth. WEIGHT—About one 
half pound per inch diameter. SIZE— 
All cans to any exact size, perfectly 
round and true. DURABILITY—Su 
perior to any other can. 

Also Manufacturers of 
HILL’S IXXX TIN AND GALVAN- 
IZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN, 


James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROVIDENGE, R. /. 




















Portable and Electric. 
Controls Night 
Watchman. 

Allowance made for 

old clocks, 





127 Duane St., N.Y. 





O VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECKS 


Used in over 700 mills. 
Made in 40 patterns. 
Save stock, supplies 
and power. 


VICTOR SHUTTLE CHECK CO. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 









STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable, 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Pres- 
sures,returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or discharging to 
Hot Well, Tank or 
Atmosphere. 
No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 
Catalogues A, B, and C. 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CoO., 


ALBANY, IN. Y. 


Class A Return Trap 
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Patton’s Aereo-Painter 


is a machine for the application of Paint, Shingle-stain or Whitewash by 
means of compressed air. By its use, two men can do the work of ten in 
the old way. and in some cases do it better, For ey ery hour it is used 
Patton's Aereo Painter saves the cost of one man's labor for one day 


Patton's Asbestos Fire-Proof Paint 


applied with the Aereo-Painter to inside work. in mills, factories and ware- 
houses, will prevent fire from sparks and even resist light flames. Re- 
duces insurance rates, and forinside work has all the good points of oil 
paint, but costs much less 


Painted Samples and Full Information on Request. 
PITTSBURCH PLATE CLASS CO., Cenera! Distributers. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 241 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















PETER ROGERS, ESTABLISHED IN 1832. HENRY E. ROGERS, 
1632 TO 1641. Incorporated in 1gor. 1041 TO PRESENT Tine 


THE ROGERS PAPER MAN’?’G CO., Inc., South Manchester, Conn. 
=~ All Rag Press Boards and Fenders, srirting* Wooten Sik 


All regular sizes, thicknesses and colors, for this trade carried in stock for immediate shipment. Samples and 


quotations gladly furnished. Also, makers of 
JACQUARD CARDS, FULLERS, INSULATING AND LEATHER BOARDS, 


ATLAS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY, 


Successors to ATLAS [iFG. CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ee 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARK OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH 
HURST DOUBLE CYLINDER BURR PICKERS, Steel Ring STEEL RINGS, Self Feeders for Pickersand Cards, Picker 
and Metallic Burring Machines and Feed Rollers, Etc and Machine Brushes, Atlas Improved Side Drawing Mach- 
Inquire about our New Automatic Wool Duster. ines and Creel, 


BELLEVILLE. .« « WN. Je 


ALLEN IRON WORKS, Reels for Cotton WOOLEN AND 


ADAMS, MASS. WORSTED 


Jack and Skein Spoolers, Quillers, Beamers, Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


bi sagt wye eee Balling LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 
achine for Long-Chain Warpers, ae alae ied _ . : yPHIA. P 
Allen Boiler Grate. 2124 to 2130 East York St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Manutacturer and Importer. WM A CHINE WOOL COMBS 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer in the best 
English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 














COTTON COMBS NEATLY RE-NEEDLED. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, . - 157 Orange Street, Providence; R. I. 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas, 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. ‘ e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparatus, 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Etc. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 
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OUR SUPERIOR 
Oil Separator 


means dollars saved in every shop using as little as three barrels of oila year. 


Che ROPER CENTRIFUGAL 
OIL SEPARATOR 


separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind—oil that 
would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as good as it ever 
was, for further use. Send for Catalogue, 


, American Tool & MachineCo. 
Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845. BOSTON, MASS. 


CARDER’S TOOLS /icketing Machine 
=> THE MIDGET MACHINE 


For Papers and Light Fabrics, 
used by Clothing, Cloak and 
Suit, Straw Braid, Lace and 
Embro.dery trades, 


The SURE SHOT and ACME No.1 


Us d by Textile trade in getting 
ut lines of Colors, Ticketing 
Ree rs, Carpets, Covers, etc. 
Uses either pointed or blunt 
staples and will bind to a quar- 




















Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Bent Teeth of Card Clothing with a variety 


of all other tools mee LAY orig a Manufacturers. terinch. Machines Guaranteed and Repaired Free. 
end for circular. 
No. 81 Mechanic Street, THE F. & 6 NOVELTY C0., 467 Broadway New York, 
Ww. H. BROWN, WORCESTER, “MASS. P Write oa descriptive aaaeane and site lists, 





| A PERFECT PIN TICKET 


For Cloth Samples and Garments. 


Easily and quickly applied to fabrics of any weight. 

| Securely attached and yet easily detached if necessary to remove, 
The machine does the whole thing. 

It is cheap, serviceable and durable. 


We also make a machine which 


Prints the Tickets as they are attached if desired 


Send for particulars to 


SARANAC ELECTRICAL MFG. CO., 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 














THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH porn meal 


Made of paper and wood, al 


Needs no covers, ae ee ; SS 


MFC. BY 


Not mS = APPER BROTHERS CONPARY 
BOX SHOOKS and ELOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA}$5. 
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SCAIFE FILTERS. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
THOROUCHLY ICGUARANTEED: 





SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER 


For Steam Boilers, Textile Works. 
dleachers, Et 
PREVENTS BOILER SCALE. 


Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Send for Illustrated Oatalogue. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS COMPANY, 
we, PITTSBURG, PA. 


WARREN ARTI FIC ! AL STO N E Estavlished 1849, Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr 
BROTHERS |} ROOFING MASON BRUSH WORKS 
COMPANY ROC K AS PH A Rg Manufacturers and Repairers of , 

33 Federal St] CONCRETE 
Smass. || koorisc MATERIALS 








AMERICAN CLUE CO. 


Manufacture Gelatines and Glues of all grades, CARD ROLL. 
lso Garnet and Flint Paper, and Emery Cloth, | 7 : 
also ' ‘Mill and Machine Brushes 


Stores; 14.16 Ferry St., New York, N. Y. 148-150 Kinzie St., | For Textile, Paper Mills, Etec. 


Chicago, Ill. 142-144.N, Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 408-410 2 
Bim 8t., St. Louis, Mo. Write for Catalogue, WORCESTER, MASS, 


Main Office, 41 5-431 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Established 1844, 
Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers (WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gum Mill. Patterson. N. J. 
Manufacturer o a nas o b b us, 4 nS, 
AND GENERAL MACHINERY RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, row | and Flax, Woolen and Wor-ted Machinery. 
ae Pred me ip a Flyers Repaired and Fitted Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings 
Gancraed and Uelcened. reanere, Spindles Stenightened REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Crayons and Colored Chalk TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


for Cotton and Woolen Mills, for Marking Roving, THUN & JANSSEN, READING, P/ 
Yarns and Cloths. Contains No Oil or Wax. 


Made in 15 Colors and White. Manfrs. of BRAIDING MACHINES 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CARD AND PRICE LIST for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Under 
wear Braids, Shoe Laces, Svindle Banding, etc. _ winders 


LOWELL CRAYON CO. C“fowatieiecssr™ | Pecbiers. Measuring Machines, Reclers, Singeing and 
~ 4 The Philadelphia Water Purification Company 


f reeeeon= FIL TERS 


Any capacity and'a liberal guarantee fully met. Address, 
1700 NO. TYVELEFPTH ST... PHILADELPHIA 


References--Our Customers. Correspondence Solicited 
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Badger’s Standard Automatic Chemical 


Extinguishers 


Patented 1900-1901. 
Approved by the New 
England Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

PROTECT 


your factories, homes, churches and 
all combustible property. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
COPPERSMITHS 


JACKET 
KETTLES 


Guaranteed to stand 
150 lbs. cold-water 
test. 


Equal, if not Supe- 
rior, to any in the 
market. 


+ 63-69 PITTS ST. 


BOSTON 


MASS. - 





ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Tue E. Howaro Grock Go. 


MAKERS OF 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS 


Tower Clocks 
Office Clocks 


Astronomical Clocks 
Railroad Clocks 
Bank Clocks Hall Clocks 

Library Clocks Marine Clocks 
School Clocks. 


395 to 403 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


41 and 43 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ireat 
oa ranization. 


The Mercantile Agency. 


R.C. DUN & CO., Proprietors. 
BETZ BUILDING (13th Floor), PHILA., PA. 


of Trade. 169 Branch 
juipped Branches in Eu- 
WM. T. ROLPH, District Mgr. 


For the Promotion and Protection 
Offices in the U.S., also 23 fully « 
rope and Great Britain. 





Not connected with any ‘*‘ Trust’’ or ‘* Combination.” 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. Secure our 
prices on Bobbins with Metal Shields of al kinds 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Spools, Bobbins, Skewers, Shuttles, 
and Wood Turning of every description. 


NEW ENGLAND SHUTTLE CO., 


64 LEVERETT STREET, 





LOWELL. MASS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Shuttles and Shuttle 
Irons, Bobbins, Spools and Hickory Picker Sticks. 


Promptness, Quality and Prices Guaranteed. The 
only company outside of the Trust. ——— 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 
In the Manu fe 
facturing of Ss INDLES, 
For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Mannfacturers and Re pairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Ete 


ELMER, SALEM co., .. 





nN. J. 





IMHAUSER’S 
Watchman’s Time Detectors, 


THEY CANNOT FAIL. 


Made with 12 or 
24 different keys 
Contain all the 
modern im- 
provements. 
Warranted in 
every way. Can- 
not be tampered 
with withoutde- 
tection. 
Manufactured by 
E IMHAUSER & C0 206 BROADWAY, 
° 8 NEW YORK, 


Write for catalogue. Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 











WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS, Electric and Portable. 


Engine Room and Factory Clocks. 
Time and Dating Stamps. 


ELECTRIC TORCHES. 


RICCS & BROTHER, 310 Market St., Philadelphia, PA. s 


nd for Catalogue and Prices, 
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The Amoskeag Fly-Wheel. 











ANNOUNCEMENT. 


It gives us pleasure to state that we have completed arrangements 


with the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, of Manchester, 


N.H., in accordance with which we have taken over their wood-rim pulley department, includ- 


ing the fly-wheels as designed by Mr. Charles H. Manning, their Superintendent, and in this 


connection he has consented to act as our consulting engineer. 


As to Construction.—In the construction of the fly. ; As to Weight.—A fact not generally known is that 


wheel shown 
the arms are so designed that each one will safely carry 
the belt-strain coming on its half of the wheel if the other 
eleven arms were entirely relieved, and the bolting of the 
hub is sufficient to carry its portion of the rim if cut adrift 
from the remainder of the mm. 

The rim is built up in courses of thoroughly kiln«l\ried 
wood of from 8 to4 inches in thickness. The butts in each 
course are left open ¥& of an inch at the outer ends, and 
well-fitting hard-wood wedges are driven in on hot glue, 
with a heavy sledge, as are also the hard-wood keys be. 
tween the outer ends of the the arm-« andtherim. Each 
piece in every course is thoroughly glued and secured in 
place with 3',-inch lag bolts, 

As to Safety.— Compared with iron, the wood rim is ten 
times safer than the cast-iron when the castings are good. 
This allows the wood-rim pulley to increase its speed to 
%.25 times thatof a sound cast-iron one, with equal safety. 


in our illustration, width is 50 ft. diameter, | 


| 


nearlygall large cast-iron wheels which serve as balance 
wheels on steam engines are much heavier than is really 
necessary owing to the great difficulty of constructing such 
large wheels from light castings. Builders are obliged to 
make the segments very thick to insure good castings and 
to allow sufficient stock for finishing, and are generally 
sure to make all parts heavy enough to meet those ends, 
hence they get wheels that are too heavy. 


A wood-rim wheel, constructed in the manner shown in 
our illustration, is heavy enough for regulation, and yet 
many times stronger than an all-iron wheel. 


We invite your attention to the consideration of this 
method of construction when accidents, contemplated 
changes, or other reasons interest you, and we will be 
pleased to give further information on request, 


CHASE PULLEY COMPANY, 


201 Pitman Street, 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
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As Manufacturing Engineers 


OUR MISSION ON EARTH 
IS TO DESIGN, MANUFACTURE AND INSTALL 


Complete Power Transmission Equipments 
FOR THE FACTORY, MILL OR POWER HOUSE 


We are enabled to give prompt and personal attention to every inquiry. Capable engineers, located both 
at this office and the various branches enumerated below, are ready at a moment’s notice to advise and submit 
estimates of cost upon such proposed outfits as may be required. 

Our facilities are the largest in the world in this exclusive line of manufacture, with equipment thoroughly 
modern, thereby enabling the execution of orders to meet any requirement. 

Our line embraces every good thing in Power Transmitting Appliances. Constant improvemeut is our 
watchword, with the abstract fact always kept in view of securing the reduction of fractional losses to the mini- 
mum in these devices. 

An experience of twenty-three years has taught us how to secure the maximum from the minimum — that 
is, the maximum of effective power transmitted from the minimum of coal pile energy, a fact we shall be pleased 
to demonstrate. 

We originated the “ Independence’? Wood Split Pulley, now universally used the world over. We were 
also the pioneer manufacturers and patentees of the * Dodge” American System of Manila Rope Transmission— 
acknowledged as the most economical and modern means of transmitting and distributing power. We have 
installed thousands of these drives. 

When contemplating improvements to your works, or the erection of new plants, we will be pleased to 
co-operate with you and advise as our experience dictates. 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


BRANCHES 
137-9 Purchase St. 45 Dey St. 166-174 §. Clinton St. 128 W. 3d St. 24 Garlick Hill 
Boston New York Chicago Cincinnati, O. London, Eng. 
Prudential Building, Atlanta, Ga, 








Cilbert 
Wood Our booklets free. Its reading has convinced over 2000 
. firms, and even the U. 8S. Government that there’s a better, 
6, lit quicker and ¢heaper method of lacing belts than the slow, 
old-fashioned, expensive hand and lace leather methods. 


Pulleys WE CIVE AWAY 


six thousand inches of coil lacing 
with each of 


MANUFACTURING The Jackson Belt 

COMPANY, Lacing Machines. 

— att SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A. This quantity will serve for as 

New York Branch, 44 Dey St., — belting as _ bapenion = — 

. axe . eather, a sum which practically 

Chicago Branch, 35 So. Canal St. pays for the machine, in vidition 3 

Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. installing in your factory the 

Cable Address: Engrave. ABC and Lieber’s Codes strongest and quickest method of 

. belt lacing known. 

DIAMOND DRILL & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 

FOREIGN AGENTS:— The Jack- 


EFFICIENT ‘ ‘ son Belt-Lacing Machine Agency, 
’ Toronto, Canada, Selig, Sonnen- 
S TRIPLEX , — 7. Teck Dome & Co.,85 Queen Victoria St., 
sondon, Eng. | , ork Expo anc 0 30., I 7 
POWER City. Wile. Senacsen ry my 2 tng Bn ay . a 
SEND FOR 
NEW CATALOG M a Oak Tanned, or 
IT 18 FREE U When in Want = foes: 


Rawhide Sewing 
Machine Belting of 
THE GOULDS MFG. CoO. of BELTING the best quality; Also 

Black English Picker 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y. ’ Leather, write 


HENRY POPHAM & SON, Newark, N. J. 
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Oneida 
Steel 
Pulley Co. 


ONEIDA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We make a specialty of Large Drive 


Pressed Steel Center Pulleys. Write for Prices. 
Wood Rim Pulley. 





Especially Adapted for Textile Work. 


Easily cleaned and does not fan the air like a 
wood pulley. 





= i 
Standard Wood etc — 
Pulley. New Steel Pulley. 


None better. Hiave been used Our all-steel Pulley is the strong- 
for 20 years. Any sizefurnished est pulley made of any kind, and 
from 3 in. to 16 ft. in diameter. _ yet the lightest metal pulley. 
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Main Belting 
BELTING *** Company, 
DYEHOUSES AND BLEACHERIES ies 


WILL 120 Pearl St., Boston. 


OUTWEAR TWO RUBBER BELTS.) °° “8 *'Snicace. 


Not injured by exposure to heat, 40 Peart St.. Buffalo. 
steam or moisture. 














Keystone Leather Belt Dressing 


Will always do the work when rightly used. It is put up to benefit the belt it is 


used on, and not to sell as a side-line. Guaranteed. Manufactured only by 


KEYSTONE LEATHER BELTING WORKS, NORRISTOWN, PA. 








JOINTS MADE ABSOLUTELY TIGHT AND 
DURABLE BY CORRUGATED 


COPPER CASKETS 


UNITED STATES MINERAL WOOL CO., ‘ 141 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 











J. M. ALLEN, F, B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINERD, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. 2d Vice-Pres’t. Secretary. Treasurer Ass't Secretary. 














New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 


DEPARTMENT upwards of go0,ooo Steam. Boilers 


101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 
Cc. E. ROBERTS, W. H. ALLEN, 
Manager. Ass’t Manager. 








Se 


FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


tiaras Ma. 
Ed HP et! doats bk ative Panag 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. tetera tar canvs Manchester, N.H. 














WRITE 


COP TUBES, s*w,.s.% 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INSTALLS 


ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING PLANTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


60,000 Horse Power in use or under contract. 


. . 

The Advantages of Electric Drive Are: 

Saving in the cost of building, shafting and belting and of investment for future extension. 

Increased production and fewer “seconds ”’ due to absolute uniformity in speed. 

More product per horse power at the engine. 

Subdivision of power—independent operation of each department. 
The General Electric Company employ specialists trained in textile work, whose services are at disposal of engi- 

neers or manufacturers for consultation or advice. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer Strect. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 214 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 


WeSeVesVesetvses 





Established 1865 Incorporated 1885 


Rhode Island Braiding Machine Co. 


228, 230 and 232 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINES for MAKING FLAT, ROUND, SQUARE and FANCY BRAIDS 


Of all sizes, including Coir Matting Braider-, Packing Braiders, Singeing Machines, 
Folders or Lappers, Bobbin Fillers, Wire Coilers for Tubing, etc. Also 


MACHINERY FOR COVERING TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Such es Double Braiders, Braiders and Winders Combined 
BENJAMIN B. EDMANDS, Pres. and Treas. J. FRANK COFFIN, Sec’y 





BELEVA TORS 


FOR MILL USE. 


Morse, Williams & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORE. BOSTON. ATLANTA, 


Write for illustrated catalogue and full information. Your correspondence will have prompt attention. 





ELOMER FE. L.IVERMOORE, 
Repair Parts 


FOR 


Looms and Textile Machinery. 
MiLx& SUPPLIES. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 85 and 87 Pearl Street, Boston. 
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Vibration Means Wasted Power 






HHT 


eeererrreceeritieerc tes 1am 


ana New Process Pinions 


GREATLY REDUCE VIBRATION 


VV UT) 











Don't you think there are places about your mill and 
on your machines where it would be advantageous for 
you to use them. Besides reducing vibration New 
Process Pinions are wozse/ess. Get our catalogue 
telling all about them. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 








The Atlas name is a guaranty of effec- 


tive design, high-grade materials and 


Engines 
and Boilers. 


Catalogues on request. 
oY 2 a A VU 7 
‘a y ° 
MMS CNG Verh 


— , 
Z 
Chyna fot. 


Toinsure prompt attention address Dept. T 
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© , 

Stop Paying. 

Oil on your loose pulleys only makes trouble, 
and you're never done paying. 

ARGUTO OILLESS BEARINGS 


trouble once for all, stop the soaking of floors, 


stop the 


beltsand goods withoil, and stopthe paying too, 
Do y Whose fault is it? 


Sto] and buy a postage stamp. 


uu know them? 
for oil, 
A sample bearing 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING C0., 


iw Wayne Junction, Phila., Pa. 


) paying 


sent tree, 





Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 


FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 


Pie 








Circulating Dyeing Machines. 
Stock and R 
Machines 


Raw 
Mercerizing 


For Hosiery, Underwear, 
ags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery 





JEFFREY 
ELEVATING- CONVEYING 


MACHINERY. 2e2 ccc 


CATALOGUE. 


THEJEFFREY h MFG. C0. ‘Columbus 0.) 


A NOVEL IDEA 





Why not run cotton mill machinery 
by the aid of natural gas if this fuel can 
be obtained in unlimited quantities, in 
the centre of a cotton-growing section 
and with good pure water procurable? 
The above advantages we can offer at 
a certain point on the 


and would advise you, Mr. Textile 
Manufacturer, to write us today relative 
to this unexcelled opportunity. The 
town in question offers exccllent in- 
ducements for a mill and practically 
free fuel in large quantities is assured. 
For information regarding other ex- 
cellent opportunities and _ literature 
describing the Southwest, address 


M. SCHULTER cenmaria big. Stu ho 





Textile Mills 


Located along the 


the 


Southern Railway and 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad 


Have met with and re- 
markable There are 
yet available in the territory 
traversed by the above roads, 


Excellent Sites 
where COT TON MILLS, 
WOOLEN MILLS, KNIT- 
TING MILLS or any class of 
textile plant for which the owner 
seeks a location, 


lines of 


steady 
success. 


can be success- 
fully established and operated to 
great advantage, 

Parties interested should address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Indus- 
trial Agent, Washington, D C., or 


W. A. MOYER, Agt., 228 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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Wiciam Sevvers & Go., cores 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
Ae COUPLINGS, 
4 PULLEYS, 
ha, « =) HANCERS, 
ee. il wen and all most approved appliances for the 
THe * SELLERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 





Singeing [Machines 


FOR ALL KINDS AND WIDTHS OF GOODS. 








CHAS. H. KNAPP, 


Wait and Rye Streets, PATERSON, N. J. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





SALEM ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALES, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR IMILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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MASON REDUCING VALVES 


Are unequalled for the control and regulation 
of Steam, Water and Air Pressures. 










Catalogue sent upon — ation. 


THE MASON REGULATOR Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SAVES ITS COST 


A Steady 12% Dividend Employer’ S ‘leamane. 
Paying Security By or 





at par s rath ra LIABILITY i GUARD 
saurce articl ese 
day s—Market 
day: nearer two OF YOUR 
fifty —You would 
lay such an invest- EMPLOYER HYDRO- 
ment away very 
carefully. 
Of all the econo. GUARDED, EXTRACTOR, 
mies that may be 
practised around 
every power plant, 
there’s none that 
will show such NO FREE 
| qnick returns as the 
refiltering of dir. 
> ty lubricating oil, TIME PASSAGE OF 
The LOST. AIR. 





White Star 
Oil Filter Can be applied to your extractor by your own 


wherever used pays handsome dividends from machinist. 
the start. An illustration : Will absolutely prevent any person. wilfully r 
SO re > € r erso y ‘ 

0. J. Beaudette & Co., Pontiac, Mich., purchase a yi : , 

a White Star Oil Filter Janu: ary 8th, 1902. For the accidentally coming in contact with a machine while 

six months ending July 10th, 1902, the amount of in operation. Se ind for cir ular, 

oil saved was 364 gallons, 15 cents a gallon— 

$54.60. Put it another way. From an original 

investment of $28.00 the yearly dividends were 


At the Rate of 390 Per Cent. Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co. 


olders? “Let us send you Booklet 115 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
“4 136 Liberty St. Pitt b h * & ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
eoage IISDUTEN Gage Neck Markers and Crimper, Neck 
Thed. R,VandyckCo, Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Binders, Machine Table Legs, 
Vertical Dryers, 
Gusset Cutting Machines. 
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ohe Baker Machine Co., Incorp. 


SUCCESSORS TO TICHON-FOSTER MFG. CO. 


PRESSERS AND FLYERS 


NEW BEDFORD, ee MASS. 






Our Pressers ave Hand fF orged from Nort ay Tron 










Made any weight desired as per sample sent us. 
ORDERS TAKEN FOR ANY NUMBER FROM 12 TO 1000. 
The best skilled English workmen 
employed on both our flyer and 
presser work. Write for prices and discounts. 
Steel Rolls renecked. Don't throw away your old 
We Braze gone Send them tous and 


on Nibs. oo) ITI WO wev We Repair 
' ve will save you nioney. pay 























need with our DUCK BASKET with Steel 


Frame—a very light and strong combination. 


Try them. Samples on approval. Booklet. 
Morris @ Co. 


YARDVILLE, N. J. 
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FRANK BAILEY, 


BUILDER OF 


YARN DRYING MACHINERY 


ON THE 
COLD AIR SYSTEM. Simple, effective, inexpensive. Leaves 
arn in beautiful condition. 
ALSO ON THE 


HOT AIR SYSTEM when great capacity is wanted. 

DYE STICKS, Kettle Sticks and dry and sulphur house Pole 8, also 
Sticks tosuit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water grown cedar, 
and Sticks to suit the Klauder-Weldon and Lorimer mac bine s from finer 
grades of lumber, ‘These Sticks have been thoroughly tested, and pro- 
nounced the best on the market. Guarantee satisfaction to buyers. 
Write for prices. 


Cedar Brook P.O., Camden Co., N. J. 
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*', W. BROWN, Pres’t. 


;. H. BROWN, Sec’y. 


.. O. BUCKLIN, Treas. 


Manufacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL TEXTILE SOAPS 


Fulling, Scouring, Potash and Silk Soaps. 


FS 


Pure Potash, Caustic Soda, Pure Alkali, Soda 
Crystals, Sal Soda, ete. 


Rome, - New York, 





The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Steaming Basket. 


MADE WITH OR W!ITHOUT WOODEN 
SHOES, AS REQUIRED. 


Adapted to withstand the severe test of steaming 

} better than any other basket, as it is constructed of 

such materials, and in such a manner as to be un- 
affected by steam, heat or moisture. 

The steadily increasing demand for the Lane Patent 

Steaming Basket demonstrates the truth of our claims. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER, 


Manufacturers, 


Formerly located at Port Chester.N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











IT iS EASY TO SEE THAT 


CANVAS BASKETS 


WITH A FRAME OF 


FLAT TEMPERED SPRING STEEL and a RIM of 
ROCK ELM 


securely riveted at every joint and point of intersection must be ABSOLUTELY RIGID, for you cannot benda 
flat piece of steel edgewise. Wooden shoes protect the bottom. Handles cut under the rim or made of canvas 
as preferred. Smooth inside and easy to handle. The IDEAL basket. No other so streng. “* BALLOU 
BASKETS ARE THE BEST” whether of CANVAS or POUNDED ASH which has a national reputation, and 
are used extensively by the Govcrnment. 


Write for our Booklet. 


BALLOU BASKET WORKS, 200 High Street, BELDING, MICH. 
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6he New Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6. 1900. April 9, 1901. 
For Dyeing both Alizarine and Acid Colors on Yarn. 
A PERFECT SKEIN DOYEING MACHINE. 
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STYLE A. Showing 300 pound Yarn Machine, Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
with removable dye-sticks. dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 
Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material, 


Requires but Little Power to Operate, 
Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing In its Natural Condition. 


cult’ AMERICAN DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, Office 609 Pearl st., Camden, N. J. 


Reference Given on Application. 





Deliveries always on Time 


ATLAS COPPER 
STAMP WORKS 


15 WHITEHALL ST. WY. CITY. 





Quality abreast of the Times 


Artists trained to the Minute 


for Chop [designs 


Tel. 4524 Broad 
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USEFUL BOOKS 





Ceneral Subjects—Cotton or Woolen. 


Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek, Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale . 


Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon $3.00 

Textile Raw Materials. Zipser 

Weave Lexicon for Harness Weaving. 
Donat 


Mechanism of Weaving. Fox 


5.00 


2.00 
2.50 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 
og: en ne a ae » 2,00 
Jacquard Weaving and Designing. Bell 4.00 
A New Industry or Raising the Angora 
Goat for Profit. Black .... 8.00 


Color in Woven Design. Beaumont . 


Technology of Textile 
E. A. Posselt 


Design. 


Textile Calculations. F. A. Posselt 


The Jacquard Machine, analyzed and 
explained. £. A. Posselt 


Textile Machinery relating to weaving. 
E. A. Posselt. Part1. 


Part 2. 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson $1.50 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. 
WOME: eee, es lacs) b> 
Loom Fixing and Weaving. Ivey 


8 00 
1.25 
Cotton Weaving. Marsden 3 00 
Cotton Weavingand Designing. Taylor 2.50 
Thornley 3.00 


1.00 
3.00 


Cotton Combing Machines. 


Practical Carder. Greer 


Students Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 


Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. 
E. A. Posselt. Just published . 
Cotton 


Cotton Spinning. 


Manafacture. Lister 

Marsden 5% 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols.) Taggart 

Plain Series of Cotton Spinning Caleu- 
lations. Cook . ’ >. eee uke 

Practical Cotton Calculations. Ernest 
Whitworth. AaGt x 

Cotton Carding. Lindsay . 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Spinning Woolen and Worsted. 

McLaren a 
Wool Spinning. Vickerman - 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. 

Beaumont . Pe a os ee oe 
Weaving and Loom Fixing. Nightingale .50 
Wool Carding. Brown ...... .50 


2.00 


Woolen aud Worsted Loom 
Ainley Tie Ae So 

Finishing Woolen and Mixed Fabrics 
ae ae . In preparation 

Cone Drawing. M. M. Buckley. 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. 
(rreene 


Fixing 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing, Etc. 


Mercerization. A Practical Manual, with 
362 Samples. 2 vols. Just issued 87.50 
Dyers’ Materials. Heerman ... . 2.50 
Silk Dyeing. Hurst. ....... 2.00 
Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. Beech - $.00 
Science of Color Mixing. Paterson. . 3.00 
Color Matching. Paterson .... 00 
Color Printing of Carpet Yarns. 
er ae ee ee 3.50 


Sizing Ingredients Monte . ea 
Finishing of Cotton Goods. Depierre 
Wool Dyeing. Gardiner ..... 
Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummell 
Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. 
DS sic ee as en ec n eh es 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns. 
Tailfer ee is! ge Se 
Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer . 
Printing of Textile Fabrics. 
Rothwell 


. $1.50 


7.50 


OO 


? OO 


$1 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers to Textile World Record may order 
books from us with the privilege of examination, and if not satisfactory they may be returned within a tew 
days (postage or express paid by purchaser,) if in good order. 


LORD & NACLE CQ., 95 South St., Boston, Mass 
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KUT TROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Rhine, Germany, 


Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


/Alizarine Dye Group 
\ Aniline Dye Group » 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, etc. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE ST. - ~ NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 


Boston - - - 153 Milk Street. 


Providence” - - 80 So. Water Street. 
Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago 207 Michigan Street. 


San Francisco 215 Sacramento Street. 
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LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 


MAIN OFFICES: 
95 South Street, Boston (Publication Office). 
425 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
123 Liberty St., New York. 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Entered at the Boston Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
SAMUEL S. DALE, Bditor. E. A. POSSELT, Editor Process Department. 


Subscription and Directory Rates. 
The Textile World Record, including Annual Official Directory, (Traveler’s Edition), 
The Textile World Record, without the Direétory, ieee 
The Directory alone is $2.00 per copy for the Traveler's Edi 
The American Directory of Knitting Trade is ; : ; - 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record without Directory (postage paid 
For Foreign Countries the Textile World Record with Directory 
The Dyer’s Supplement is 
Remit by Expr 


$3.00 per year 
° : . . . . . $2.00 per year 
tion; $2 so for Office Edition. 

$2.00 per copy 
$3.00 per year 
$4.00 per year 
$1.00 per year 


postage paid 


ess Order, Postal Money Order, Cheque or Registered Letier to Boston Office. 





Advertising Rates, 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. If set solid under Classified advertisements, Special Notices, or Second-hand Machinery headings, 


1§ cents per line, each issue, if replies are to come in care of TexTILe WoRLD ReEcorp to be forwarded; 10 cents per line if replies 
are direct to advertiser. Count seven words to the line. 


If displayed $2.00 per inch, single column, each issue. 
Cash must accompany order for transient ads, 


REGULAR ADVERTISEMENTS. Rate cards sent on application. 


Date of Publication. 
THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE 12th OF EACH MONTH. 


Copy for regular advertisements must reach publication office by the asth of month preceding date of issue to insure proper attention. 
Transient ads., Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages can be taken up to the 4th of the month of publication, 
Weare always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in preparing attractive advertisements, and strongly recommend frequent 
change of copy, which increases the interest, and, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising. We will cheerfully change copy as 
often as may be desired, providing it reaches us in time, but we cannot promise changes for next issue unless received as above stated. 





® : 
The Official Directory of the Textile Industries of the United States and Canada, 
is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGLE Co, Itis a book of about 500 pages, well printed and bound. Office Edition 
$2.50. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 

Part I, Contains a complete directory of all the textile establishments in the United States and Canada. It tells what goods are 
made, the number of sets of cards, spindles, looms, whether and what they dye or finish, steam or water power, who the selling agents 
are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 

There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 

Part II, Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
establishments, classified according to the kind of work done, and so far as possible giving width of goods handled; also shoddy, 
extract and flock manufacturers and wool scouring establishments, 

Part IV. Manufacturer’s Selling Agents and Dry Goods Commission Merchants, giving the name and address of concern, 
character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak 
giving specialties and buyers names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 
spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 


manufacturers, 





Foreign Advertising Bureau. 


We are in close touch with all foreign textile journals and have their advertising rates on file and act as their agents for receiving 
advertisements and subscriptions. Any American textile advertisers wishing to advertise in Great Britain or the Continent may do it 
through our Foreign Bureau, which will advise as to best papers to use for different purposes, estimate the cost, prepare a correct 


technical translation into the foreign language, and attend to all details, correspondence, etc., including the payment of bills, so adver- 
tisers will have no more trouble than if placing an ad, in the TextiLe WorLp REcorD, 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LOOM WORKS. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
Works: Worcester, Providence, Philadelphia. 
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Builders of | ele) ivi © for every fabric, 


Dobbies, Jacquards, Combs, Drums. 








Carpet and Rug Looms are now built 
at our works in Philadelphia. 





Foreign Representatives, Hutchinson, Hollinworth @ Co. 


DOBCROSS, ENGLAND. 
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Textile and Technical Books. 
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HOWARD & BULLOUGH, 
AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY, LTD. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, SOUTHERN OFFICE 
65 FRANKLIN ST. 814-815 Empire BLOG., ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Hopper Bale Openers. 


Conveying Systems. 
We SIVEEE TOUR Automatic Feeders. 


INVESTIGATION Self-Feeding Openers. 
AND Breaker, Intermediate and Finisher Lappers. 


COMPARISON, a“ 


Revolving Flat Cards 
Over 29,000 in operation. 


Drawing Frames 

—_— With Electrie Stop Motions 
Over 67,000 delvs. sold and over 
*#000OOOoe- 27,000 in U.S. alone. 


Slubbing Frames, 
Intermediate Frames. 
Roving and Jack Frames. 








SEND FOR DES- New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
CRIPTIVE CIRCU- Improved Twisters for wet or dry work. 
LARS WITH LIST 


OF USERS. Cone Winders. 
Warpers. 
Slashers. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Flood and Hurricane. 


Last month the Southern and Western 
tates were visited with unusually disastrous 
floods and hurricanes, which caused large 
loss of life and destruction of property, and 


in which the textile industry was an especial 
sufferer. 
\ cloudburst 


night and davbreak o 


in Spartanburg between mid- 


f June 6th caused great 
along the 


Clifton 


and damage 
Pacolet and 


loss of life to property 
line of the 
and | 
loss of life 
load 


morning and 


[yger rivers. 


‘acolet were the scenes of the greatest 


and destruction of property. The 


came without warning in the early 


frst struck the mill town ot 


where the mills of the Clifton Manu- 
‘ated. The Con 


and the 


Clifton, 
facturing Company are loc 


verse mill was carried away, Dexter 
and Clifton mills seriously damaged. Wart 
to the towns 


flood 


operatives had left the 


ing was sent along the valley, 


and when the reached Pacolet the 


mills and were on high 


eround waiting for its coming. The water 
came rushing down the valley in the form of 
a solid wall over thirty feet high. In a short 
time only the ——— ions of mills Nos. 1 and 
2 remained. The No. 3 mill of this company 


was damaged 
The Pacolet 


ers of the 


seriously, but not destroyed. 


Manutacturing Company, 


I 


Own- 


three mills at Pacolet, also own the 


Gainesville, Ga., cotton mills, which were * 
partially demolished by a hurricane with a 
loss of over thirty lives the week before the 


flood that carried away 
Pacolet. 
\bout fifty were lost in the 
1 


along the vallev and the 


their two mills at 


lives flood 
damage to property 
is estimated at $4,000,000. Over six thous- 
and operatives have been thrown out of work, 
and the suftering among the people who de- 


pended upon the mill for though 
had it 


e prompt and generous assis- 


support, 
been much worse 


serious, would have 
not been for th 
tance which came from both neighboring and 


distant sections of the 


country. As soon as 


the flood had subsided work was begun re- 
pairing the damaged mills and getting them 
in shape to resume 


\ like 


occurred at Heppner, 


operati ion 
catastrophe, but ore ereater extent, 


Chenen on Sunday, 


June 14th. A cloudburst in the mountains 
sent down the valley a vast body of water 
which wiped the residential portion of Hepp- 
ner ont of existence. Her the flood came 
so quickly that the people could not escape. 


hundred 
were le st. 


three hundred of the twelve 


and fifty 1 


\bout 


habitants of the place 


Heppner is an important wool centre, 


1 ° 1 
the week before the disaster 


and 


many [astern 


wool buyers were at the place and made ex- 


tensive purchases of wool, of which a 


large 
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part was lost in the flood. Fortunately th« 
sales closed before the flood, otherwise the 
long d harrowing list of the lost would un- 
doubted! have been swelled by the names 
of n members of the wool trade. 


—_— -—@> —— _ —_ 
Woolen Goods at the St. Louis Exposition 
The National Association of Wool Manu- 
] letter to 


notice be 


facturers has sent out a circular 
woolen manufacturers asking that 
Sec.. 0383 \tlantic 
Ave., Boston, by those intending to make an 
at the St. 


is no cost connected with 


sent to W. J. Battison, 


exhibit of woolen products Louis 
Exposition. There 
the exhibition space. There were but IOI ex- 


goods at the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876 and the number was in- 
creased to only 104 at Chicago in 1893. The 
William Greene, 

, Sanford, 


Cor ydall 


hibit irs of woolen 


committee consisting of 
Peace Dale, R, | ’ LL 
Me., John . W ood, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Lawrence, Mass., 
New 


facturers throughout the country to give the 


uis B. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Henry 
P, Fairbanks, York City, urge manu- 
matter their earnest attention and if possible 
arrange to exhibit their products at St. Louis, 
so that the display may be worthy of the 
this 
Necessary blanks and any other information 


great woolen industry of country. 


will be supplied upon application to Mr. Bat- 
tison or any of the committee. 





A Metric Echo. 


The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers authorized last year a mail discus- 
sion and vote by its members ‘upon the metric 
question. This action followed the reading 
of the paper by F. A. Halsey against the sys- 
One of the questions related to the 
use of the French 
system in Government work, as provided by 
the House bill of last 


tem. 


proposition to compel the 


year, upon this issue 


the vote of the society was as follows: 
For Against 
Business Men 30 163 
College Professors 15 27 
Draftsmen 5 9 
Railroad Men O 14 
Mechanical Engineers 25 R2 
Junior Members 20 46 
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Shoddy. 


peopl 


shoddy and charge domestic texti 


The recklessness with which 
nounce 
fraudulent 


their 


manutacturers with practices 


manufacturing and 
received a better illustration than last 


selling product 
never 
month. Dispatches from Washington stated 
that Governor Taft had cabled from Manil 
t Secretary ot War Root asking for expert 
to be hilt 


pines to inspect the cieaning of hemp, and as 





sent from titis country to the | 


sist in carrying out measures to prevent the 
Filipinos from ruining the Manila hemp in 





dustry by sending improperly cleaned hemp 
to market. It was shown in our June issu 
that the trouble is caused entirely by the us 
of notched knives in cleaning hemp by th 
lilipinos; that the only persons benefited ar: 
the Filipinos themselves, and even with then 





the benefit, consisting of a lightening of thei 
labors, is at best but temporary, sure to result 
in the ruin of the high reputation that Manila 
hemp now has, and consequently in the ruin 
of the industry itself; that the trouble has not 
been stopped is simply because the American 
authorities in the Philippines could not see 
their way to apply the arbitrary and drastic 
remedies that were in vogue under Spanish 
rule and which consisted in seizing and de- 
stroying private property in the form of im- 
properly cleaned hemp. 

The newspaper writers either ignored thes 
facts or did not take the time to learn them 
Instead they jumped to the conclusion that 
here was proof of the American propensity to 
materials with shoddy 
tears over the ruin 


adulterate textile 
They shed 
American 

Filipinos and the 
one editor expressing his grief and despair in 
under the 


crocodile 
was bringing upon the 
Philippine hemp industry, 


misrule 


these words caption, “Shodd) 


Hemp:” 


It is a wretched commentary on modern busi- 


ness methods that greed should so soon threaten 
an industry which grew to world proportions un 
ler a regime which we have been wont to describs 
as lacking in all the elements of moral and com- 
mercial pulchritude 

While this extract was being written th 


appalling 


Filipino hemp cleaners, with an 
“lack of moral and commercial pulchritude,” 
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industriously nicking the 
p knives and sending 
\lanila vast quan 
p. unconscious that 
in American newspaper 
ericans, who were thus f 

this hemp or go without, | 


blame for producing the r 
- . 2 - —_ 
British Free Trade. 

the 
lange 


~ 


ir years most effective argument 
rainst any cl of the 


direction of free trade has been 
cl | 


the pauper or cheap labor of Eur 


as well as Continental labor \ 


the classification. The recent 


British House of Commons to 


eeneral policy of throughout 


pré tection 


the empire has caused the same cry of pauper 


bor to be raised in England his apy 


appeal 

s been made in America in fence of a 
rotective tariff. In England 1 i 
trade One English journal, 


publishes some in 


free 


lefence of 
ommercial Intelligence, 
cresting statistics as to labor on the Con- 
inent, which may be profitably studied on 

\tlantic 


aken from an official 


. 4 “ The on 
this side of nese ngeures, 


report on labor 
that the wag 


day laborers vary from 38 1/2 cents a day in 


the 


tions in Germany, show 


Posen Essen and 72 cents in 


to 07 cents 1n 


Leipsic and Hamburg. The wages paid by 


the Prussian State Railways are as follows: 
Workshop fore 
(Car examiners 
\fechanics 


Ticket collectors 


Signalmen .56 per day 


The English journal points to thes« 


Starva- 


1 


tion rates and asks how any one can have the 
hardihood to ask the wel! paid English work 
man to reduce his wages to the Continental 
level by adopting Continental tariffs in Eng 


land. Meanwhile the 


American workman 
can consider both [neglish 


and Continental 


1 


wages and ask why he sh 


+ 


to either level by lowering the tariff 
— + 


yuld bring 


In 1895 there were 456 fur establishments 
in this couttrv, of which 231 were in New 


York. 


\merican tariff in 


Cost of Knit Goods. 
finished 
the 
industry. 


f the cost of the 
vital importance in <nit 
pars.ne 

his 


ge can be obtained only by keeping 


omer 


and systematic record of the pro- 
each department. To 

l cost 
cover a period of six 


tion and cost in 


afford a reliable basis for calculating 
such records should 


1 7* . 
months or a year. In this way the ordinary 
fluctuations of production and cost are equal- 
average obtained for estimating 
the In another part of 


found an 


ized and an 
the 


this 


ovoods 
4 IS. 


cost df 
article on this 
subject written by a practical knitter which 
will 


will be 


Issue 


be of great value, especially to those 


knitters who are employing rule of thumb 


methods or none at all. It is by no means 
difficult to find knitting and weaving mills in 
which there is an almost complete lack of 
method in estimating cost and fixing selling 
Many manufacturers are guided in 


matters by 


prices. 
these the fabrics and prices of 
that if this one 
or that one can afford to sell such a fabric at 


their competitors, and argue 


such a price, then he can also sell it at the 
same price. f sucha 
what 


the product costs which is offered for sale is 


The fallacy and danger o 
policy needs no proof. A knowledge of 
just as essential to the manufacturer as to the 
merchant who buys it to sell 


means of a system suited 


again, and by 
to his own special 
reauirements such knowledge can be obtained 
by the manufacturer to nearly that degree 
the 
manufac- 


of accuracy which is attained by 
that a 
turer is apt to make is in thinking that 
system can be found ready made to suit his 

fact. 
; 


ls to which ex- 


merchant One mistake 


requirements. This is far from the 
There are probably no two mi 


method 


actly the same system is suited. The 


must be adapted to a greater or less extent to 

the 
same for all, and these are very intelligently 
outlined in the article to which we have al- 
ready referred. 


each case. The general principles are 


Knitting b 


it 
industry tor upwari 


tine 
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Silk Growing. 


In many parts of the country, particuarly 
in the South and West, much attention 1s 
paid to the possibility of raising raw 


1 
peing 


silk of which the imports into this country 
The 


countries from which this silk came with the 


1 


last vear were valued at $46,734,489. 


proportion from each were as follows: 


cent. 
cent. 
cent. 
4.8 per cent. 
I.Qg per cent. 


The experience of France in fostering silk 


raising is of interest in view of our own ef- 


forts to establish the industry in this country. 
The French government pays a bounty on all 
raw silk raised in France in order to encour- 
the production. In 1go1t the amount paid 
this account was $833,590. The inspec- 
tion and management of the bounty system in 
the same period was $12,694, making a total 
cost of $&46,284. 

In spite of this substantial encouragement 
the industry is actually declining. In 
there : 1 


IgoOo 
filatures having 11,464 bas- 
while in Igor there were but 247 fila- 
tures with 


were 257 
sines, 
11.250 bassines. It is the general 
opinion that this decline, taking place under 
a liberal bounty system, is due to the compe- 
tition of the cheap labor of China and Japan. 
The labor cost of reeling is an important item 
in the cost of production and this gives the 
Chinese and Japanese filatures an important 
advantage over the higher priced labor in 
France. The wage level in the United States 
is considerably higher than in France while 
the operatives here are wholly unskilled. 

If France with skilled help working for 
lower wages than obtain in the United States 
and with a liberal bounty system is unable to 
compete with China and Japan it would seem 
as if our chances in the same field were hardly 
worth discussing. This country consumes 
more raw silk than any other country in the 
world and imports all of it, and while the silk 
reelers in the far East are content to work for 
three to twenty cents a day, it would seem as 
if we might profitably continue such importa- 


tions. 


Imported Woolen Goods. 


In an address delivered last month at 1 
commencement exercises of the Philadelp! 
School, Morris W. 


tempted to give seven reasons why met 


Textile Benjamin at 


wear woolens are imported into this country 
Brietly stated they are as follows: 


I. Prejudice against American wook 


OC rds 


2. Because imported oods are high 


g 
pric ed. 

3. Restriction of imported styles to 
tain buyers. 

4. Greater originality and novelty of 
ported styles, 


5. Superior 


colorings ot | 


especially Scotch cloths. 


importe 


6. Greater variety of imported fabrics 
7. Because the finest goods are made 
England. 

If the speaker had ended the list with 
reason No. 2, no exception could have been 
taken to his remarks. The last five reasons 
no reasons at all. No buye r ol 
able and willing to pay the 


are, in fact, 
woolen goods, 
price, has any ditheulty in finding American 
manufacturers to confine styles to him, and 
to any One acquainted with the facts concern 
ing the manufacturing and commercial de 
partments of the American woolen industry, 
the so-called reasons Nos. 5, 6 and 7 are con 
vincing only as to the extent that reason No 
I is Operating on the speaker himself. 


Si le 


reason why men’s wear woolen 


or 
are imported in spite of our high tariff is the 
existence of a widespread prejudice against 


MWOOTS 
Y I 


American and in favor of imported 
particularly men whi 


ability to pay $75 or $100 for a suit of clothes 


among a class of 
is far in excess of their ability to judge of th 
merits of the fabric. This prejudice in favor 
of something foreign appears to be a human 
trait, for it is 
Only a 


confined to no one-country 


few weeks ago the French textil 
journals were protesting in vigorous terms 
against the general desire on the part of the 
French people to buy woolen goods in Bel 
gium under the mistaken notion that the 
were getting superior fabrics. In this coun 
try, as in all others, what is known as fin 


goods form an insignificant fraction of all the 
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's wear woolen goods consumed If a 
few desire to display their lack of 
| their wealth 


ge ol yoolen fabric S and 


dit at their tailors by buving woolen 
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graphic form by Justice, Batemen & Co., of 


Philadelphia, publishers of the accompany 





chart, to which we call, the attention of 


who may think that free woo! does not mean 


1.1 - 1 1 
s that are sold as imported, there can be free shod 
Sunde 
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> —> 3 The result of Tariff Revision in 
1804:—an increase of 9390% in the 





imports of shoddy under the Wilson 
Tariff Act 





American Cotton in Austria. 


ihe rise in the price of cotton has demoral- 


| 
wi, 1984 347.394 
Fr aan 
[Tises 6>4 mg 
AQo4 d77.bet ay 
Tara] Sucxsaan dh abd lem Kilanw her be Sinafan Ae 
| Sern q » ratele ‘ 
Diagram showing imports of woolen rags, shoddy, waste, etc 
, , ; ‘ : ‘ 
no possible objection as long as the Dingle\ 
or some other bill enforces a tax on such 
® | } 
transactions Wi Sa sold as linported be 
cause 1n Manv cases comestic wWwoolens are 


sold by the retailer as imported and the poor 
dupe of a buyer thinks he is clothing himselt 
in “something English you know.” 

\fter giving his seven reasons Mr. Benja 
min discloses his longing for the low priced 
free wool regime ‘y referring to it as “an 
epoch of marvelous development in_ the 
manufacture of men’s wear woolens in this 
country.” So it was, but the development 
was mainly in the use of the cheapest of 
cheap wool substitutes, in the making of all 
wool goods containing no wool whatever. 


Our woolen manufacturers were simply over 


whelmed with an avalanche of cheap and rot- 


ten foreign fabrics In the struggle for 
existence during that “epoch” they learned 
not of the superiority of English colorings 
and styles, but of the superiority of English 
“mungo” and “mungo” fabrics. During that 
time shoddy was king. Our manufacturers 


could not find rags enough in this country to 


supply the demand, but were forced to im- 


port them in vast quantities. Our tables of 
exports and imports have repeatedly shown 


how the imports of rags and shoddy jumped 
I ; soe | 


from practically nothing under the McKinley 
bill to 50,900,000 Ibs. in a sing] 
} 


e year. That 


een illusirated in 


flood of cheap stock has 


ized the Austrian cotton industry, not only on 
account of the extent, but also the sudden- 
ness of the change. both spinner and weaver 
were forced to discontinue making contracts 
for future deliveries of the raw material and 
yarn owing to the inability to obtain advances 
on their goods. The foreign manufacturers 
find it much more difticult than do American 
spinners to meet such an increase in the price 
of raw material, owing to the fact that their 
eoods are sold where the consumer has no 
surplus with which to pay higher prices. 
ln America an increase in the cost of cotton 
as has recently occurred, is not only met by 
the consumer with comparative ease, but ow- 
ing to our vast exports of the material actu- 
ally increases the general prosperity and with 
it the purchasing power of the people. The 
European spinners have to choose between 
shutting down or running at a loss, for the 
prospect of selling their product at higher 


prices is too remote to warrant their basing 


contracts for the immediate future upon it. 
+> 


Muslin is said to have taken its name from 


the Turkish city of Mosul, which has long 


Leen famous for the fineness and delicacy of 


its cotton textures. 
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Trade with Porto Rico. 


The benefits to both countries resulting 
from a removal of the tariff restrictions on 
trade Porto Rico and the United 
States are seen in the recent reports of the 
exports and imports of the island. For the 
10 months ending with last April the exports 
from Porto Rico were at the rate of $14,355,- 
277 per year. Of this amount 82 per cent. 
consisted of domestic merchandise and 2 per 
cent. of foreign goods shipped from the 
United States; 16 per cent. coming direct 
from foreign countries. 

For the 10 months mentioned the domestic 
goods shipped from this country were valued 
at $9,844,318, of which 18 per cent. consisted 
of cotton goods, nearly all being in the form 
of cloth, of which there were 23,649,763 yds. 
This promising trade has grown up since the 
island came into our possession. In 1808, the 
year before the war, the total exports from 
this country to Porto Rico were valued at but 
$1,500,000, Today we are sending there cot- 
the rate of more than 
$2,000,000 per year, while our total exports 
to the island are at the rate of nearly $1,200,- 
000 per month. 

Compared with these figures our trade 
with the Philippines makes but a poor show- 


ing. 


between 


ton goods alone at 


During the sarne ten months we ex- 
ported to the islands $3,326,240 of goods, 
nearly all domestic, and received in return 
$10,796,893 of merchandise, of which $10,- 
388,865, or over 906 per cent., was Manila 
hemp fibre. The small size of this export 
trade is due to the tariff levied on American 
as well as foreign goods coming into the 
Philippines. A repeal of these duties will 
doubtless lead to an expansion of our trade 
with the archipelago similar to that which 
has already taken place in the Porto Rican 
trade and which is but the beginning of what 
we may reasonably expect. 


a o--—--- ee 
Combine of Tie Silk Manufacturers. 


With the 
abuses that have become a serious burden to 


object of restricting certain 
the trade, a number of German manufacturers 
cf silk scarfs and tie silks have formed a com- 


[878 


and have issued a statement of the mutual 
agreement, which they hope will prove a 
benefit to both manufacturer and buyer 
Goods are to be sold on 6 months’ time and 
discount allowed at the rate of I per cent. per 
month. Orders for fancy goods are to be ac- 
companied in every case with definite date of 
delivery. Samples are to be paid for except 
in the case of new styles, of which 1/2 yard is 
to be delivered without charge. A sliding 
scale of annual rebates which increase with 
the amount of the year’s purchases is ar- 
ranged to induce the buyer to confine his bus- 
iness to the combine. This rebate amounts 
to 1/2 per cent. on 100,000 M., and increases 
to 2 per cent. on 400,000 M. If a customer's 
annual purchases should be 98,000 M. from 
the combine and 3,000 M. from independent 
manufacturers, he would be entitled to no 
discount. If the total, 101,000 M., had been 
from the combine, he would have received a 
rebate of 505 M., which is equivalent to 
16 8/1o per cent. on the cost of the goods 
bought outside of the cartel. This is the 
theory of the latest addition to the already 
long list of German combines of this class. 





+ 
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Decline of Hand Weaving. 

Recent statistics of the European hand 
weaving industry compiled for a series of 
vears show that the number of hand looms 
has been and still is steadily decreasing. This 
is due to the lower cost of machine made 
goods and the better wages earned by the 
The hand 
weavers have been reduced to extreme pov- 
erty and on account of their lack of work 
many have become dependents on official 
charity. Even when working the wages are 
barely sufficient to purchase the food neces- 
sary for their existence. It is stated on good 
authority that the wages of the women hand 
weavers about $1.00 a week and 
those of the men about $2.00; this includes the 


workers operating power looms. 


average 


labor of the children who wind and spool the 
yarn. 
- — — —— — @ _ — 


called 
Charles 


The 
named 


rain 


ar 
aU. 


the mackintosh was 
Mackintosh, 
granted a patent in England in 1767 for the 
bine, or cartel, as it is termed in Germany, jnyention of waterproof clothing. 


coat 


who was 











A Worsted Dress Goods Mill. 


rHE COLLINGWOOD MILLS, PHILADELPEPIA, PA, 


These mills are among the largest of their 
kind in the country and manufacture both 
The mills 
contain both worsted and ‘woolen spinning 


worsted and carded woolen goods. 


machinery, the raw material in the shape of 
wool being converted into the finished goods, 
all of the operations being carried on at the 
works. 

The founder of the mills, William H. Fol- 
well, came to Philadelphia forty years ago 


America it was 
necessary to have a high tariff to protect the 


carry on manufacturing in 


domestic manufacturer from the competition 
of the cheap and skilled labor of Europe. 
The revival of 1880 and the 
reasonable assurance that the protective pol- 
icy of the government would be maintained, 
induced the Folwell brothers to establish the 
Collingwood mills. At first their aim was to 
manufacture ladies’ dress goods for the job- 


business in 

















THE COLLINGWOOD MILLS, 


from Mullica Hill, New Jersey, and engaged 
in the dry goods business on his own ac- 
count, 
storekeepers from samples which he carried 
to them. 


He began by selling his goods to the 


He was successful from the start, 
and soon opened a jobbing house, forming a 
partnership with his brother, Nathan T. Fol- 
well, the present head of the firm. In 1867 
Mr. Folwell visited the Paris Exposition and 
was much impressed with the skill of the for- 
eign manufacturers in the manufacture of 
dress goods and plushes. He investigated 
the conditions at home and abroad, and be- 
came convinced that in order to successfully 


bing trade. Later on, they started the manu- 
facture of mohair plush fabrics and imitation 
seal skins. After the cloth had been woven 
it was run, face down, over a dish of melted 
resin, into which the tips of the fibres dipped 
slightly. It was then colored black, the resin 
protecting the tips of the fibres from the dye. 
After dyeing, the resin was removed and the 
result was that the ends of the fibres were 
light while the work was black. 
When plush goods went out of fashion, Fol- 


ground 


well Brothers turned their attention to dress 
goods and cloakings, and have been very suc- 


cessful owing to the thoroughly modern 
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equipment of their mills and the close touch 


which they keep with the trade. 


William 


He was of a poetic 


August, 


té mperament 


Ht. Folwell died in 180 


patron of the arts, and his good tast« 
as his business capacity contributed to his 
Success aS a manufacture Fe 

The 
about 1,000 employees, the buildin 


Abe ut 


Collingwood mills at 


ing a lot 246 by 400 feet. 





CORNER OF WEAVE 


of 40 yards each are woven per week and the 


entire , ‘t is distributed to the retail 


trade,, The mills produce an unusually large 


number of fabrics, them are serges 


among 


for women, cheviots, whipcords, French 


serges, prunellas, granites, armures, worsted 


warp broadcloths, etamines, veilings, English 
twine cloths, crepe de chines, poplins and fine 


One cloth to which they have given 


glorias. 


the name of Mon reve (my dream), is 40 


inches wide, is made with 7,000 ends of fine 


silk, and woven with 160 picks of No. go’s 


worsted per inch. The finished fabric is so 


delicate as to well deserve its name. 
The woolen cloths include zibeline, home 
woolen broadcloths and 


spun, woolen crash, 


fancy svitings. Owing to the popularity of 
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red effects at the present 


artment has been fitted up 
lhe processes are 


1 


those in which the dark 
‘ed in order to prevent 


being soiled or mixed 
h flyings from the dark material. 

ur first illustration shows the exterior of 
the mills. The next, Fig. 2, i 


| drawing room, which is equipped 


is a view of the 


worst 





ROOM 


= are) _ 
Shr 


NGWCOD MILIS. 


best appliances for the production 


roving At Fig. 3 is a 
spinning room equipped 
4 shows a corner of 
gives a view of the 

ion of the wide 


manufactured in the 


evptians were remarkably 
lation of flax, producing 


manipu 
exceeding in fineness 


any 
the most im- 
\ piece found 


1 
1 wWY\ 
entions 


- | 
has 540 warp threads 





Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN’S WEAR. 


This market at present is in a state of in- 
trade is decidedly dull, reorders have 


activity, 
been coming in very slowly and have not 
been as heavy as they were this time a year 
ago: but there is no cause for any uneasiness 


-ouragement, the 


or dis weather all over the 
country has been most unpropitious; strikes 
have taken place in most of the large cen- 
tres, and here in New York the effect of the 
has been deterrent upon the 
retail trade; dealers are inclined to be cheer- 
ful, however, and predict that the present 
month will more than make up for last 
month’s bad showing, and that improved 
business will soon be in evidence. 

Quite a number of buyers have arrived 
and era of stagnation will soon be over; 


strikes most 


the opening of lines of 3-4 cotton warp and 
carded goods, satinets, etc., and a few addi- 
tional lines of serges has been the principal 
feature of the week; the price on a number 
of the lines is the same as that of a year ago, 
these light serges are shown in ranges from 
8 oz. at 60c. up to 14 oz. at $1.20. 

The 3-4 satinets shown by Lawrie, Mann 
& Drowne are at the old price, or the same 
The Cleveland 
serges are at an advance of 2 1/2 per cent. 
The Gilbert 
maintain their prestige and are well thought 
The market at the 
present writing is by no means fully open; 


price as that of last year. 


over last year’s prices. serges 


of among the buyers. 


the longer the opening of fancy woolens and 
worsteds is deferred the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

There has been an increased demand for 
fancy overcoatings and indications point to 
a large sale for goods of this character. 
Thibets and unfinished 
Stevens, 


Kerseys are slow. 
worsteds are in active demand. 
Sanford & Handy are sold up on Kilcreggan 
and Cairngorm cheviot suitings and are with- 
drawn from the The demand for 
piece dye goods and cheviots is beginning to 


market. 


be felt and the season seems strongly in favor 


of woolens. Deliveries are fairly good, some 


few complaints have come to hand from 


clothiers and a few cancellations have been 
received. 


DRESS GOODs., 


There is ar undercurrent of strength mani 
fested in this branch of the trade; owing to 
this being mid-season, there has been no 
marked activity shown; manufacturers, how 
ever, report that fall orders have been very 
satisfactory throughout, and that a number 
of duplicates now being received are very 
gratifying, although the weather has been 
somewhat unfavorable and the season conse- 
quently late, there is a certain amount of 
buoyancy felt. The principal fabrics in de- 
mand are zibelines, tweeds (on the order of 
men’s wear tweeds), armure weaves, cheviots, 
voiles, twine cloths and etamines. Knotted 
effects are very popular; one manufacturer 
stated that his house had been most success- 
ful with these goods. 

There is a fair demand for meltons and 
broadcloths. These fabrics make up in the 
tailor made suits a more sightly garment than 
the rough goods effect and will always be 
more or less in vogue. The cutting up trade 
are buying a fair amount of plain staple fab- 
rics mostly on the cheviot order. Prices, 
while not showing much in advance, still are 
firm. Speaking to Mr. Guy Day of Nostrand 
& Moore, he stated that the best fabric that 
will probably make the strongest bid for pop- 
ular favor during the coming fall season will 
no doubt include zibelines and fancy effects, 
over plaid Scotch suitings and tweed effects. 
Melton fancy weave plaids and stripe effects 
are having a ready sale. The staple cheviot 
and broadcloth will be as popular as it has 
been for the last two seasons. 

Fig. 1 shows a boucle zibeline stripe in 
Scotch colors on a camel hair ground and are 
shown by Skidmore & Muller;. 
rics possess character and distinction and are 
sold largely to the hSuses which control an 
exclusive trade. 

Fig. 2 is also shown by the same house. 
These are Scotch bourette effects illuminated 
with bright colors and flecked with white. 
Their two tone zibeline is of superb quality, 


These fab- 
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to the touch, I 9 ls com i | 1 tl men \ r order. He predicts 


en different 


rent had Ul i ad T= a if Tu I rood f ll rder for the fall 
of 


fall colorings and oe wear. fig. 4 shows another « 
Beals, of the firm of King & | Is, hi rm’s mé ucc ul numbers. This 
Bia’ 


notted effect tweed, and comes in 
ground and black ground interspersed 


] 
I 


1 


‘th raised black knots. For 


spring 1904 Mr. Beals predicts that clear fin- 


d goods will prevail in addition to sheer 


foods such as voiles, mistrals, twine cloths 
and goods of the chiffon family 
Mr. Stor] f Franz Merz, se 


C. A. Auftmordt, stated that his 
had great success with fancy zibelines; in 
they were sold clean up to the handle. 
ly. » zit 
one of their most successful numbers. In 


1 
i 


iad been 


yelines similar to Fig. 5 





stated that their firm are very pleased with former seasons it was usual for them to carry 
the business that has been done for fall, and a Jarge line of prunellas and plain goods, but 
that duplicates were coming in quite freely this season the demand has not justified them 
on the fabric shown at Fig. 3, hich is < in doing so. This season they have only car- 
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of a number while formerly 
250 pieces. 
are still maintaining their popu- 

rders being quite liberal, with con- 
able difficulty being experienced in se- 
some shades. Covert cloths are also 
quite in demand for fall suitings. Scotch 
il! being called for in limited 
hildren’s wear. 
SILKS AND VELVETS. 

The silk market is in a somewhat apathetic 
condition, manufacturers are curtailing pro 
duction, and the demand seems to be for 
staple goods such as taffetas, peau de soies 

crepe de chine. Speaking to a repre 

ive of A. D. Julliard, he remarked that 

nand for fancies was only occasionally, 
novelties for the time being were com 

pletely in the background. Their standard 

nill at Phillipsburg was in full operation and 

turning out as many as 150 pieces of crepe de 

a day, this being sufficient evidence to 

that the demand was unabated. He 

rther remarked that the manufacturing ot 

silks under the present conditions is not quite 

satisfactory, as most of the mills are work 
ing on the same class of goods, with the r 
hat competition is too keen to allow 

fair margin and that he would welcome the 

advent of fancy styles, when there would be 

an opportunity of making a fair profit. 

Louisines are in fair request in black and 

white shepherds checks. The colors most in 
are champagne, deepening into the 
tints, this will hold first place, with 


second, reds, light blue, wedgewood 
= 


i 
resedas and other staples following. 


Japanese silks are strong, especially white, 


’ 


h has been very much in demand for 
waists. Ihe cutting up trade early in the 
season placed quite extensive orders for 
white habutai, some of which have not yet 
been delivered. 

\ representative of one of the largest im- 


‘rs, who has recently arrived from the 


ide, spoke of reds as being one of the 
ii 


most popular shades in Paris. ig. 6 illus 
s one of the handsome costumes he no 
red peau de cygne with white 
trimmed with heavy champagne 


hantung embroidered with red dot to match. 


Fig. 7 is one of these imported new unob 
trusive novelties in panned satin, being a 
shepherd check with black and white irregt 
lar polka dot. Valentine & Bentley 

showing a line of 20-inch domestic silk in 
shepherd check with embroidered chenille 
dot which is meeting with considerable 
favor. There has been but a slight advances 


on a few numbers, but the manufacturers 
claim that they cannot keep their looms go 
ing at the present remuneration, and that a 
| 


higher level is inevitable. Plain cream satin 


will be the fashionable coat and cloak lining 
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and cream liberty satin will continue to be 


the material most in demand for the dressy 
separate waist. 

Velveteens are receiving marked attention 
and the business already secured is in excess 
of that of a vear ago. Metallic dots and small 
stripes have been bought freely:and import- 
il] to use their best efforts to se- 


ers *% have 


cure deliveries by the time promised 
COTTONS. 


There has been no material change in the 
conditions governing the price of the raw 
material during the month. Speculators are 
still in control and the price is a trifle higher 
than a month ago. Speaking to Mr. Lincoln 


of the firm of Catlin & Co. (who is regarded 
as being one of the most conservative among 
the commission men), he stated that the out- 
look indicated a permanent higher level for 
the manufactured product, as it is impossible 
for the mills that are now operating to sell 
at present prices after they have purchased 
material, and those 


their new stock of raw 


mills that are out of the material were 


compelled to curtail, and for the present prac- 


raw 


tically to go out of business, but from a com- 


mission man’s point of view business was 


satisfactory. They were completely sold up 
on several numbers, more particularly on 
Canton flannels. He predicted that the pres- 
ent price would be maintained for some little 
and that the effect 


being depressing would be highly 


time to come, instead of 

advanta- 
geous to a large section of the country. It 
would bring such a prosperity to Dixie that 
even the little coon cotton picker would feel 
its effect. 


Wendell & Co., whether he thought the pres- 


Asking Mr. Starbuck, of Taylor, 


ent high price was warranted or speculatively 


~ 


fictitious and whether the advances made 


were justified, he spoke with some degree of 
confidence and predicted that a slump in the 
price cannot be looked for for the next six 


months; while the acreage of the new crop 
is admittedly larger by about 4 per cent. than 
that of last year, and the condition of the new 
now and _ indications 
that 


the demand for the 


crop is 
i 


promising, 


point it will be up to the average, 


raw material is 
volume, which 


Several 


increasing in 
higher level. 


warrants a 
factors have contrib- 
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uted towards maintaining a higher level in 


addition to the manipulating proclivities of 


the speculators. Some of the Southern mills 
have lost hundreds of cases by floods, others 
have sufiered from the effects of strikes. 
These conditions may reflect injuriously 


upon the manufacturer, but they tend to pre- 
vent over production, which is at all times a 
menace to the prosperity of the nation. 

WASH GOODS, 

Several of the importers are showing their 
samples of new goods for spring 1904, some 
of which are extremely attractive, notably 
the printed warp gauze grenadines, which 
come in a large variety of combinations and 
designs. Dlack and and 
white plaid effects in gauze grenadines are 
most lig. & illustrates a basket 
weave matellasse in champagne tints which 
Robt. B. McLea & Co. 


and white navy 
effective. 


speak of as being 


one of their most successful numbers. Their 
orders for white goods for spring delivery 
have exceeded their most sanguine expecta- 


tions and that the demand has been largely 


for fancy basket weaves and satin damasks 
with jacquard designs and figures. 
LININGS. 

Some improvement has been shown, buy- 
ers have been more willing to place for con- 
tracts, believing that they will not gain much 
by waiting. The gray cloth market has been 
advanced and as general buying will soon be 


necessary, concessions in prices will become 


more diflicult to secure. Mercerized or imi- 


tation mercerized effects are the favorites: 


these finishes are adaptable for the drop skirt 
so much in vogue at the present time. Gray 
twills have advanced materially. Silesias are 
not so much in request, although with manu- 


facturers the demand shows a slight impr 
> r 


ment. There has been a fair request made 
the clothing trade for serges, Italians 
Sicilians both in domestic and foreign. The 
manufacturers’ stocks are very much le- 
pleted. many shades being entirely out. Few 


novelties are being shown and the deman 
seems to have been diverted from the fancy 
lines. 
a ee 
Flax was the earliest known vegetable fibre 
cultivated and manufactured for clothing pur- 


p Ses, 


Why Are Woolen Goods Imported Into the 
United States P 


(An address delivered by Morris W. Benjamin,before the Alumni of the Philadelphia Textile School.) 


Before proceeding to answer this question, 
and because it suggests memories of the huge 
quantities of cheap English goods that were 
imported under the Wilson tariff, | want to 
say for myself that, whatever changes may be 
made in the present tariff, I hope that the 
new tariff will be so arranged as to bar out 
the cheap and meritricious fabrics with which 
the country was flooded under the 40 per 
the Wilson bill. I firmly 


cent. schedule of 


believe, that, had the Wilson tariff provided 
simply for free wool, with an advalorem duty 


of 59 per cent. on all manufactures of wool 
and worsted, the volume of imports would 
not have been very much greater than under 
the present tariff. It was the differential rate 
of 40 per cent. advalorem for manufacturers 
of wool costing less than 50 cents per pound, 
that encouraged the Bradford manufacturers 
to increase the weight of their fabrics by the 
Apart from the low price 
loaded fabrics whose importation was encour- 
aged by the Wilson tariff, I am of the opinion 
that almost as many medium and high priced 
fancy woolens for men’s wear are imported 


use of adulterants. 


into this country today as at any time; and 
so we get back to our question: “Why ie it?” 
In offering you my answer to this query, 
I shall use the adjective “English” instead of 
“imported” because a very large proportion 
of all the woolens that we import for men’s 
wear is manufactured in England and Scot- 
land, and it will be more convenient to u 
the word English as including Scotch, than 
to use the two words in conjunction every 
time. As a matter of fact, we have for some 
years purchased more fancy woolens from 
Scotch 


from manufacturers, 
the buik of purchases from England having 


than English 


been on very fine staple fabrics. 


\nd now directly to our question: “Why 


are English woolens imported into the United 


States’” I shall give you 
numbering them consecutively in the order 


of their controlling importance, as they ap- 


seven reasons 


pear to me. 


1. Because of the widespread prejudice 
on the part of the public generally in favor of 
The av- 
erage layman believes that nearly all domes- 
tic goods wear poorly and fade quickly, and 
that only the imported fabrics hold their col- 
ors and give satisfactory service. 


foreign and against domestic goods. 


It is a pop- 
ular error that is greatly strengthened by the 
fact that when the’ merchant 
or the retail clothier advertises his 
he almost 


tailor 
wares, 
recommends’ them 
Nevertheless it is a fact 
that all the important woolen jobbers in this 
country, including those that formerly sold 


invariably 
as “imported.” 


only imported fabrics, now carry fine domes 
tic goods, and it is a fact that fine American 
goods are better than the cheap and medium 
grades of foreign goods that are sold at 
about the same prices. 

2, The second reason is because they are 
high-priced. 
but it 
compared with goods made in this country, is 


This may sound paradoxical, 
isn’t. That they are high-priced, as 
in itself a recommendation to the high grade 
merchant tailor. The art of fine merchant 
tailoring has reached in this country a degree 
ot perfection absolutely 
Europe. 


unapproached in 
The fine tailor is beset on all sides 
by the competition of the moderate-priced 
tailor, whose clothes, while as a rule, better 
made than those turned out by English 
titlors who charge about the same prices, do 
not represent such a liberal outlay for skilled 
labor. The cost of the material in a fine suit 
bears, at most, but a small proportion to the 
selling price of the suit, but as the selling 
price declines, the proportionate cost of the 
material increases, and becomes a question of 
serious consideration for the merchant tailor, 
whose customers will only pay a moderate 
price for their clothes. The high-priced mer- 
chant tailor realizes this, and, as a matter of 
self-protection, he is willing to pay liberal 
prices for his material. 

3. Tecause fancy styles in English goods 
are, almost without exception, restricted and 





887 ] 
exclusive. Buyers at wholesale of English 
goods select their styles from pattern blank- 
ets submitted by the manufacturers, and 
these styles are made for each exclusively and 
in small quantities. The merchant tailor who 
buys them has the positive assurance that 
they will not be widely distributed, and so 
they become in turn exclusive styles in his 
own stock. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this factor in attempting 
to account for the quantities of foreign fancy 
stvles that are sold in this country. The 
English or Scotch manufacturer shows to the 
jobber an almost endless assortment of pat- 
tern warps, or of the best combinations cut 
from the blankets and mounted, for conven- 
ience, on cards. The jobber may select three 
or four colorings out of a blanket, order one 
piece of each, and have the style positively 
confined to him for all markets. As an ear- 
nest of the manufacturers’ good faith in_this 
respect, the balance of the blanket or of the 
cards is turned over to the purchaser. Con- 
trast this with the usual American method. 

4. Because of the greater originality and 
novelty of style in English woolens. This is 
such a truism that I need scarcely dwell upon 
it. Our designers find the source of their 
inspiration, as a rule, in English samples. 
More attention is paid in England to this 
all-important branch of the business, and 
more expense is lavished upon it. I have 
known of one mill that employed seven de- 
signers constantly, and achieved a_ world- 
wide reputation for the creation of original 
styles and fabrics. Next in value to a genius 
for the origination of ideas is the capacity to 
recognize another’s novel idea, when one sees 
it, and, mixing it with one’s own brains, to 
develop it to its utmost possibilities, and per- 
haps to improve upon it. Many of our Amer- 
ican designers have this talent to a remark- 
able degree, and [ have not infrequently seen 
a novel suggestion in English goods used as 
a basis for the development of styles which, 
if not more beautiful than the original, were 
at least better suited to the taste of the 
American public. 

5. Because of the greater brilliancy and 
variety of coloring in English, and especially 
in Scotch fabrics. This is an indisputable 
fact, but I hesitate to attempt to account for 
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it, lest I find myself treading on dangerous 
ground, and floundering in the quicksands of 
half-knowledge. May I not venture, how- 
ever, in a tentative way, to suggest that per- 
haps a partial explanation lies in the fact that 
the Scotch, as a rule, put more ends into 
their fabrics, making necessary less of the 
fulling process, which has a tendency to 
cloud and deaden the colorings? Variety and 
novelty of coloring are often more important 
considerations than novelty of style, espe- 
You 
know that it is almost impossible to invent a 
pattern that shall be extremely modest and at 
the same time novel; but by the use of new 
colorings and novel twists, the old simple 
designs may be rejuvenated and may attain a 
wider popularity than any high novelty can 
ever win. And this leads me, by a natural 
transition, to my next heading. 


cially when neat designs are in vogue. 


6. Because of the greater variety of fab- 
rics shown by English manufacturers. The 
English maker, unhampered by any duty on 
material, has free 
variety and grade of wool grown in the 


his raw access to every 
world, and can select the particular wool or 
combinations of wool best calculated to pro- 
duce the fabric he has in mind. He is un- 
troubled by any nightmares about paying a 
heavy impost on seventy pounds of grease 
and dirt in order to secure thirty pounds of 
clean wool. Besides, if he does not care to 
spin his own yarns, he has at his command 
the limitless resources of all the English yarn 
spinners. ‘They carry in stock an infinite 
varicty of varns in all grades, all classes and 
all colorings. The English manufacturer 
with a new idea has no difficulty in securing 
the necessary yarns with which to test the 
value of his idea, without sharing it with his 
competitors. 

7. Because goods made from wools of 
superlatively finest grades are produced. al- 
The reasons 
for this may be found among the explana- 
tions I have offered vou under several preced- 
ing headings. wools are limited in 
quantity and the goods produced from them, 


most exclusively in England. 


These 


being very expensive, are in limited demand. 
The tariff tax upon these wools and yarns 
spun from them, is so excessive that it would 
scarcely be worth while to import them under 
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and for the present, we 
‘knowl dge that woolens 
England.” 


sia 


“made in 
the period during which the duty 
ool was repealed, was or was not a 
lisastrous epoch for the growers of domestic 
wools, I leave it to others to discuss, but that 
it was an epoch of marvelous improvement in 
woolens in 
this country does not admit of any discussion. 


the manufacture of men’s wear 


Our manufacturers learned from experience 
the advantage of mixing the finer foreign 
wools with our coarser domestic fleeces, and 
they realized that for certain fabrics a large 
proportion of Australian wool is indispens- 
able. The coloring, the quality and the finish 
of their fabrics were all greatly improved and 
this improvement has been continuous de- 
spite new tariff conditions. 

lhe better grades of domestic goods are 
intrinsically finer than the foreign goods that 


are sold at about the 


same prices, and we 


have some mills in this country producing 


fabrics that the jobber can recommend with- 


out any qualification, to the very finest tailor- 


ing trade. Some of our finer mills are also 


following the English custom of making ex- 
with this 


clusive styles in small quantities 


difference, that the jobl 


lesion, whe in England the 


yer is called upon to 
furnish the 
manufac 


have referred to as 
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of English woolens in this 


fostering tl 
country, 


none is so important to the jobber 


as the fact that in English goods he secures 


for himself and for his customers exclusive 


styles. As 
better intrinsic values as compared with th 


domestic goods offer as a rule 
foreign fabrics, on which a duty running from 
105 to 130 per cent. has been levied, the pro 
gressive jobber of woolens, who desires to 
avoid buying the widely distributed open 
market stvles, nnds a field for the exercise of 
his judgment and taste in the development of 
special and exclusive styles in American 
goods, so that even to buyers of moderate- 
priced woolens, we are able to offer patterns 
that will not be found common. 


As | 


woolen manufacture in this country, as they 


survey the present conditions of 
have developed during the twenty-five years 
during which | have been a buyer of woolens, 
and when I consider the high standard of ex- 
cellence that has already been attained and 
the constant growth of domestic goods in the 
favor of the trade, I feel that the field for the 
graduates of this institution is a constantly 
widening one, and offers most inviting pros- 


pects of success to the conscientious and 


well-equipped worker. To concentrate into 


one sentence the essence of the advice | 


would offer you, I would say: Develop the 
artistic equally with the practical and aim 


always for individuality and originality. 


Cotton Mills. 


BY RICHARD HARRIS 


The t of cost keeping is of vital 1m- 


portance to every manufacturer That its 


importance is recognized, is evidenced by the 
] 
i 


to this 


re time is devoted today 


accounting than has ever been be- 
it is verv evident that cost figures, 
accurately, and 


, 
represent the cost 


in connection with 


1 


there are various reasons 


liar to every manufacturer and 


require no special mention here why a system 
of some sort at least must be maintained. No 


system has yet been devised that can be 


adapted to every establishment without some 
modifications. I recently assisted in the in- 
stallation of a system for a cotton mill mak- 
ing a large variety of fabrics and operated it 
| 


for some time, showing results in four weekly 


period: 
The problem requires much thought and 
boo] 


vears on the subject. It is not my purpose to 


man\ have been published in recent 


outline a general plan, but to offer a few sug- 
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cestions which | hope will be of some assist- 
ance to those seeking to improve this de- 
partment; for undoubtedly it is the earnest 
desire of all to have as perfect a system as 
possible, likewise one that is simple and in- 
expensive to operate. 

A manufacturer’s functions are twofold— 
to manufacture and to sell. As these are 
distinct and severable, accounts should be 
kept to display the results of both. The use 
of printed slips throughout the mill for re- 
quisitions and reports, etc., specially designed 
to meet the particular requirements of the 
mill, is advisable. The cost is nominal and 
they are labor saving and serve as a guard 


identifying the bales when they are taken into 
the mill. The original marks and numbers 
are in a majority of cases very indistinct and 
yitentimes misleading. Have the tags per- 
forated and a portion showing reweight can 
be detached and sent into the office for check- 
ing purposes. Fer every lot of cotton, a form 
somewhat similar to Fig. 1 is desirable 

The net cost per pound, based on re- 
weights, plus cost of freight and any addi- 
tional charges (also insurance and interest if 
the management elects to treat the latter two 
items as part of the cost of cotton) is calcu- 
lated. The tags taken from the bales as they 
are opened in the picker room, are to be 
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against omissions. All such forms should be 
arranged with respect to size, shape and 
punchings in a way to readily file in post 
binders. 

Attention is first drawn toward raw ma- 
terial. An accurate record must be kept of 
all cotton purchased: of whom, prices, terms, 
date of deliveries, grade and marks. A book 
ruled expressly for this purpose is desirable 
as a convenient reference. 

When an invoice for cotton is received, 
allot a number to that invoice; and special 
tags, consecutively numbered, sufficient to 
cover the quantitv shipped should be assigned 
to the lot. The numbers and reweights are 
to be noted thereon, to provide a means of 





turned into the office at the end of each week; 
and at the expiration of the time limit agreed 
upon for assembling costs, whether in four 
weekly periods or otherwise, a summary is 
made of the bales opened, giving the various 
grades, net cost of each grade, and the total 
pounds, and the value thereof. From these 
figures deduct the quantity of card room 
waste made, and the amount realized from the 
sale of the same. A simple division gives the 
average cost per pound of cotton put into 
operation during the period, and this figure is 
used as a basis in subsequent calculations. 
The overseers should be called upon to 
keep an accurate record of the production of 
the department in their charge and report 
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same en forms provided for that purpose to 
the office as often as is deemed expedient. 
The spinner should keep a record of frame 
production of spinning and twisting and num- 
ber of employees running each frame. In 
cases where changes in the sizes of yarn occur 
with more or less frequency, the date and 
hour of such change should be recorded. A 
form similar to Fig. 2 would perhaps be found 
desirable. By changing the wording the same 
form could be adapted to the winding depart- 
ment. 

For the weaving department something like 
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production. There is no rule as to the most 
correct method to adopt in apportioning these 
indirect expenses. Many things have to be 
taken into consideration, such as value of ma- 
chinery emploved, power required, time spent, 
space occupied, etc. 

It is of the utmost importance that an ac- 
curate record be kept of the various supplies 
furnished each department of the mill at cost 
price; also waste made. Fixed charges, such 
as insurance, power, heat and light, taxes, in- 
terest charges, repairs to plant, must be pro- 
rated over the number of periods constitut- 
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Great care must be exercised in making up 


would perhaps serve the purpose well. 
the foregoing reports. Cost calculations are, 
based on production; and if these 
reports are incorrect it naturally follows that 


of course, 


the indicated cost will not be the true one. 
No system is proof against errors, but if these 
summaries can be so arranged that they will 
greatly facilitate the locating of any clerical 
errors, a plan of this kind should appeal to 
With correct and proper 
summaries of production at the right places 


every manufacturer. 


in the mill and correct summaries of labor ap- 
plied on production, gathered from the pay 
roll, it remains to apportion fixed charges on 
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It must be admitted that it would 
ye extremely unfair to have taxes for instance 
I tr hh fair to | t for instan 


ing a year. 


for a whole vear charged into costs during 
the period in which payment is made. The 
logical plan is to charge each period with its 
share of bills are 
not the 
proper course would be to approximate the 


these expenscs and since 


rendered until they become due 
amounts, being guided by past experiences, 
and when the time comes for the payment of 
these bills you can then readily ascertain to 
what extent your estimates differ and make 
whatever slight adjustment may be necessary. 

What is the best method of keeping these 


records? [na majority of the larger mills it 
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necessary to have numerous subdi- 
of to the 
managers to keep a close watch on what is 


A plan which the writer believes 
Urraring Depo, 
LF Feds 


becomes 


visions expense accounts enable 


going on. 
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would work satisfactorily is to provide a 
specially ruled ledger and open the first ac- 
count with cotton, debiting the number of 


pounds and value thereof when last physical 
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the stock on 
This same rule can be applied to yarns 
An ‘ount should be opened 
department and subordinate ac- 


represents the value of 
hand. 
purchased. 


with 


cost 
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counts of the various supplies, repairs, 


whatever subdivisions are desired, grouped 
according to departments. 


etc... 


should be 


‘ dy ! 
t. , “19 Or 


In opening these accounts they 
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inventory taken and debiting all subse- 


quent 
the cctton 
waste 


was 
purchases at cost. 
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particular supply should be according to con- 
later account 
should 


sumption. The balance in a 


when next inventory is taken be 
equivalent to value of goods on hand at that 
Waste 
accounts should be grouped together and the 
the different to 
pounds of cotton or yarn used can be calcu 
lated 


This in itself is an important item and if the 


time, or within a small percentage. 


percentages wastes bear 


and comparisons made _ periodically. 


waste accounts are properly kept, will furnish 
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to the manufacturer some valuable informa 
tion as to the working of his business. <A 
general summary sheet which can be utilized 
for various purposes is a very necessary part 
Fig. 4 
writer’s idea of stich a sheet. 

A ledger 
which may be extended indefirtitely, will en 


able vou to make any analysis the business 


of an office equipment. shows thx 


of the description given above 


may require. 


Curl in Wool. 


rHE REAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘** CRIMP” 


BYS 


to be a settled fact that 
It is distin- 
guished from hair, however, by certain spe- 


It has now come 
wool is a modified form of hair. 


cial, prominent, and important characterictics, 


while retaining to some extent other proper- 
ties which are common to the natural cover- 
ing of all 
that wool is composed practically of the same 


animals alike. Analysis has shown 
chemical bodies as skin, hair, and the feathers 
of birds. Wool is distinctly a growth from 
the skin, being rooted in it, deriving its sup- 
port nutriment from it, and partaking 
with it in precise sympathy with its prosperity 


and 
and adversity—growing luxuriantly and in 
its best form when the animal is in a state of 
health, and suffering with it in times of sick- 
ness and disease. 


WOOL VERSUS KEMPS. 


Now, no one can pick up a lock of wool 
and examine it at al! without noticing that 
every fibre possesses more or less “crimp” or 
“curl,” and this feature is an essential char- 
acteristic always present in wool, which is not 
Anyone at all 
handling sheep and wool 


an inherent quality in hair. 
conversant with 
knows distinctly that as a wool fibre comes to 
the natural hair of an animal, it loses all curl, 
the fibre being straight like a pipe. I suppose 
every reader will have taken the trouble to 
look carefully at a “kemp” or a dead hair. If 
not, then do go, and if a kemp is placed 
alongside a wool fibre the straight stalk-like 
kemp will appear in strong distinction to the 


rO BOTH GROWER 


AND MANUFACTURER. 


BH. 


of the wool fibre 


Kemps have always been straight like hair, 


curly twisting nature 
and to the end of the chapter will remain so, 
and no surer sign is there of a fleece being a 
bad one than the presence of kemps in that 
It should be the object of ever) 
for 
their presence is most undesirable from the 


fleece. 


sheepbreeder to breed out these kemps, 


manufacturer's standpoint, fully as much as 
that of the grower, 


CURL NOT A ‘* FAD.” 

In years gone by many woolgrowers have 
had a great “fad” to produce fleeces as curl) 
and wavy as possible. I hardly think that 
growers today are as much concerned in hav- 
as their forefathers were, 
for in the “goed old days” 


ing ‘curly fleeces” 
of sheepbreeding 
and woolgrowing curl was an important point 
that was watched assiduously by both Eng- 
[ have heard 
many a time men not accustomed to handling 


fleeces exclaim at once on seeing one: “How 
wees 


lish and colonial woolgrowers. 


curly it is!” as if the crimpy nature of the 
fibres impressed themselves most on the mind 
of the speaker. Now, to a large extent, this 
fad rests on a very sound foundation, and is 
to a large extent justified, plenty of Bradford 
spinners wishing today that this feature was 
by English woolgrowers 


€ nsidered more 


than is today apparent. This question of curl 
in wool seems to have fallen on evil days, but 
should, and if this 
article sets busy brains thinking, and pedigree 


there is no need that it 
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heepbreeders to look into this point 


f 


me practical good is bound to result. 


CAUSE OF CURLINESS. 


It is rather difficult to say exactly how this 


aluable property is caused or formed, many 
noted men having different ideas, each having 


My good Mr. 


g friend, 
1 ; eee | : : ber 
fhomas Burgess, who spent a good number 


a claim to be heard. 


of vears in one of the leading London wool- 


brokers’ offices, says that ‘“‘as soon as the 
point of the fibre has protruded through the 
skin of the animal, a series of growths takes 
place, a small part of the epidermis is con- 
into then a rest 
One than 
hence probably the curly form of the fibre. 
When another growth takes place, another 
ring is added, the new growth pushing up the 


On this point Dr. Bow- 


verted wool, and ensues. 


side grows faster another, and 


hair from below.” 
man remarks: “The finer the wool the greater 
the tendency to curl, for when the diameter of 
the fibre is 1/840th of an inch, the number of 
curves is more than double that which per- 
tains to the fibre whose diameter is 1/510th of 
It is well known that fibres taken 
from the same fleece vary very materially in 


an inch.” 


diameter, but the principle of finer the quality 
and greater the curl, and fewer the crimps in 
coarse fibres. is now acknowledged by all 
wool experts alike. Another American au- 
thority (Mr. Stephen Powers) has said that 
the “crimp is caused by frequent, but some- 
what irregular, well-marked, and more or less 
spirally-arranged thickenings of the cortex of 
the fibre. 
layer occur first on one side of the fibre, then 


These thickenings of the cortical 


on the other, which gives it its wavy and sin- 
[ might here say that “the 
cortex of the fibre” 


uous character.” 
means the outside or ex- 
ternal part of the fibre. Hence I think we 
may safely say that the curly, wavy, or twisted 
cheracter of all wool is caused by the unequal 


contraction of the surface of the fibre. 


ANOTHER CAUSE OF CURL. 

Anyone associated with wogl knows some- 
thing about its hygroscopic nature, that is, its 
readiness to absorb and hold moisture in its 
cells. Put a 500 pound bale of wool down 
into a damp, dark cellar for a few weeks, and 
I will guarantee when brought out again and 


weighed it will turn the scale at 


2 lbs. or 3 
The 
hundreds of 


lbs. more than it did when it went in. 


“watering can” has been used 


tunes when a conditioning house was an un- 


known factor in connection with the wool 


trade. and because wool used to be largels 
“conditioned”; it is now found expedient to 
have a standard rule allowing for the regain 
of moisture in wool, tops, noils and yarns, 
the standard allowance and regain for wool 
and in Bradford being 16 per cent., 


tops combed with oil a regain of 19 per cent., 


waste 


and tops combed without oil 18 1/4 per cent. 
Readers may not know, but the curl in wool 
can be temporarily and entirely removed by 
wetting the fibre in hot water and drying 
same in a stretched condition. On the other 
hand, an artificial curl can be obtained by un- 
equal drying, the same principle being turned 
tu practical account in the curling of feathers 
and hair. One feature of the curl in wool is 
that the crimps are placed transversely across 
the fibre, and never in a longitudina! direc- 
tion. It is here that we have a true indica- 
tion of quality and character. 
HOWCURL VARIES. 

The amount of curl in different samples of 
vool, as can be easily imagined, varies con- 
siderably, being as a rule greatest in finer 


qualities, and only slightly developed, and 
sometimes almost entirely absent in wools 


other mountain 
Che diameter of the wool fibre varies 


ike Scotch Blackface or 
breeds. 
considerably, some being as low as 3ooth 
inch, and 2000th 


part of an others up to 


part of an inch. As the reader will easily see, 
we have here two extremes, and the wool is 
almost as wide as the two poles in point of 
quality and character. Now it is not my in- 
tention to discuss the subject from a theoret- 
ical point of view, but to look at the practical 
of both 


The curl is 


side of the question in the interests 
grower and manufacturer alike. 
there for a purpose; it serves an indispensable 
function in the hands of the spinner, and 
should be looked to by those who have the 
wool to produce, for it can be put down as a 
fundamental fact that the greater the curl the 
more valuable is the wool. 

THE UTILITY 


AND PURPOSE OF CRIMPS. 


The property of curliness in wool is per- 
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1 1 
haps the most 


valuable to the spinner, since 


to produce a much finer thread 


it enables him 
than would be possible in its absence. Ex- 


FI I INES 


FIG, 2. 


SECOND CLASS OF NO. I. 


perience has proved over and over again that 
the best spinning wool, and that which will 
produce the smallest yarn, is always a fine, 
crimpy wool. Some classes of merinos are a 
good deal finer than others, as shown in the 
illustrations, and a spinner knows at once by 
the character of the “top” whether or not it 
will spin readily to the length required. By 
reason of the greater development of curl in 
wool than in cotton, it is possible to spin a 
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thread composed of fewer fibres with the for 
mer than the latter. That means to say that 
a spun thread of wool will contain fewer fibres 
than will a cotton thread spun to the sam: 
thickness. This is the very point to which 
the attention of 
and 


breeders, staplers, spinners, 
been directed, 
end there prevails a popular belief that fine- 


hess in 


manufacturers has often 
the crimp corresponds in all cases 
with fineness in the fibre, and while there are 
prominent exceptions to this rule, experience 


has found, as well as a comparison of results, 
that this belief is not altogether unjustifiable 


Such a relation does exist in very many in- 
stances, but it is not altogether universal, and 
it cannot fully be accepted as a means of de- 
termining the fineness of the fibre of any 
sample under examination. 

The subject of fineness of fibre we are not 
at present discussing; that can be left to a 
future time, crimp or curl relating specifically 
to the spinning property of wool, combined 
with fineness. Of course, it is true that as a 
general rule, the coarser fibres have fewer 
crimps per inch than the finer ones, and for 
all practical purposes this can be taken as a 
settled principle, yet the crimp of the fibre 
cannot always be accepted as a criterion of 
the absolute degree of fineness. It is only 
necessary, as Mr. Wm. M’Murtrie has said, 
“to make a few comparisons to see this, and 
though among the breeders considerable im 
portance is attached to it, and dealers and 
graders often use it in making their classifi- 
cations based upon fineness, its true relation 
has been fully recognized by those who have 
made a careful examination of the staple in 
a scientific way.” 

There can be no doubt that distinctions in 
the fineness of the fibre may, with long ex- 
perience and practice, be determined by the 
senses of sight and touch, but determinations 
made in this: way, as they must necessarily 
do, because of the naturally wide variations 
of individual appreciation and judgment, have 
given rise to vexatious and perplexing dis- 
putes, and are even less reliable than the dif- 
ferences in the crimp. There is, however, no 
quibbiing about the general principle that 
curl in wool is a true indication of quality and 
breed, and it is these two features which must 
conunend themselves to the notice of every 
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reeder. ‘They also help to promote and as- 


ist to impart that elasticity which ts such a 


\ 


ading feature in merino wool, a valuable 


PHILIP HAGGETT, NEARLY 


| <2 SUPER PORT STRAIGHT. 
















FIG, WOOL FROM BRYANTON FLOCK. 


4. 

property which is far in excess of that pos- 

sessed by any other class or breed of wool. 
AN INTERESTING TABLE. 

Here is a table showing a near approximate 
number of crimps in the various breeds of 
wool: 

Crimps. 
Tere ee ee Cy 16 to 20 


Breed. 


Merino average 


CURL IN WOOL 





SOOTIOD GONE oo 6 victssveceasesves 2 
eee ea I 
SOMA SGPING: 6 vas divesnedé condi 2 
French merino ..... TeTeT CCT rT 18 


Silesian merino 


Australian Merino and 


First cross 
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MG SUMRIE 2 k's os ce a Rev de mee ae 
SVN x. b's k Se dwn Sal dee I 
er ererr rrr ere ree 10 
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FIG, 5- WOOL FROM GREENVALE FLOCK. 
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"PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 

illustrations, for they 

wool-man of special 

hotographed especially for this 

we have a sample of the very 

merino wool that was ever grown, or at 

hat it has been found possible to obtain. 

The spinner who supplied this sample said 

that he wished he could buy fifty bales of 

wool like it, but he was afraid if he searched 

Australia through they could not be found. 

That I hardly agree with, for the simple fact 

that several flocks could be named which are 

known to grow wool that will spin up to from 

go’s to 100’s counts. Still this illustration is 

splendid as showing the curl in the wool, but 

as for its being a good commercial wool to 

the grower, that is a question on which | 
venture no opinion. 

ig. 2 shows again a very good curl, but 

vy up to No. 1, although the wool was 

n out of the same flock. Really this is 

the second quality out of No. 1, and may be 

classed as an 8o’s wool. It shows plenty of 

character and style, and can be classed as a 

merino. 
‘ig. 3 we have a marked distinction, 
and a wool that needs the undivided attention 


of every wool grower. How straight are 


these wool fibres compared with the two pre 


1 Was 


vious illustrations. This photograp 
ken from a super Port Phillip hog; 


take cet wool, 


and if the name of the flock was mentioned, it 


t 
would command the respect of the reader. 


And still for all that there is a very marked 


absence of curl, the fibres being more like 
“glass rods,” as the gentleman said who sup- 
the sample. Although a good wool, and 
spin from a 64’s to 7o’s quality, still 
fibres are too straight and stiff. 

This sample at Fig. 4 was taken from the 
noted Bryanton flock, and shows a commend- 
able degree of curl. Of course, it is nothing 
near as fine as I and 2, but it is a better wool 
in my opinion than No. 3. 

ig. 5 was photographed from a sample 
from the Greenvale flock, and here 

again we have a good wool, while at Fig. 6 
the wool was photographed from a sample 
taken from the Westbank flock \ll these 


] 


: 
samples were magnified exactly the same at 


120 deg., and thev offer a series of excellent 


studies 
both at 


o every breeder and -manufactur 


] 


t 
home and abroad. 


*— 


Pensioning German Workmen. 

Nowhere has the pensioning of workmen 
and insuring them against accidents been cat 
ried so far as in Germany. In spite of this 
fact it is the custom even in Germany to r 
fer to the amount received by the individual 
as a mere pittance and of but little account 
in relieving his distress. This sentiment 
especially strong among the workmen them 
selves. Ina recent issue the Leipziger Mo 
natschrift for Textil-Industrie attempts to 
show the unfairness of this view of a state 
ment of the total amount expended for 1902 
on account of “work insurance,” as it is 
called. The figures are as follows: 


For Accidents, 834,566 persons $26,801,393 


For Invalids, I, 100,000 persons 


30,250, 00 
For Sickness. 1,500,000 persons 51,500,000 


lotal 6,735,000 $108,551,393 


These figures are rather impressive, but 
lose some of their force when we consider 
that each beneficiary received for the year but 
$16.12. This amount certainly does give 
color to the popular German opinion of pal- 
triness. On the other hand $108,551,393 is a 
heavy charge on the industries of any coun 
try, and especially of one like Germany, where 
wages are low and manufactured products 
are largely sold in competition with other 
countries in the markets of the world, often 
in spite of opposing tariffs like our own. Of 
the $108,551,393, the imperial treasury con- 
tributed $10,350,000, the working people 

| 


1 
H 


$45,500,000, and the balance, $52,701,393, was 
raised by special taxation of the industries. 

This system of “work insurance” is of com- 

paratively recent growth. In : > total 

expense was but $375,000, an insignificant 

sum compared with today’s expenditures. 

» as 1891 the amount was but $10,150,- 

- less than one-tenth of last year’s total. 

i from now on is not expected 

the prediction is made that 

the expenditure will reach 








Sulphur Colors and Their Application. 


BY LEICESTER 
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Although the majority of sulphur colors 


have been only recently put upon the market, 


Cachu de 
thirty 


1873 by 


the original sulphur color, i. e. 
2g } 


ee: 


Laval, has been used for nearly years, 


having been discovered in two 


French chemists, Croissant and Bertouniere. 
Henry Vidal published his first patent in 1893 
and this was followed by many others, his 
Yave de- 


of Vi- 


‘tion of sul- 


chief one being in 1896. In this he 


tails and formule for the manufacture 
dal Black, 


phur on para-amidophenol two distinct 


stating that by the a 
prod- 


cts are found, one being intermediate to the 


other. 


In the first place, two molecules of para- 
amidophenol react with sulphur forming 


para-dioxvthiasine and ammonia. 

The ammonia so produced reacts in the 
presence of sulphur and two molecules of 
ira-dioxytetra- 


para-dioxythiasine, to form p< 


phenvlthjasine 


DA COSTA WARD, 


> : 1 


By taking para-phenylenediamine instead 


of para-amidophenol, the corresponding dia- 


mido compound is obtained, and by taking 
one molecule of para-amidophenol and one 


molecule of para-phenylenediamine the cor- 
1 is cbtained. 


responding oxvamido compoun 


These bodies, representing a di-phenol, a di- 


amine and an amidophenol respectively are 
black coloring matters of the sulphur 
> } 


black 
class. 
Ancther class of bodies which have become 


iniportant as starting points tor the produc- 


tion of sulphur colors are the chlorine deriva- 


tives of benzene and toluene. Dinitrochlor- 


benzene is very commonly used and when 


boiled with amines in the presence of sodium 
acetate, the chlorine combines with the hvy- 


drogen of the amido group. These interme- 


diate products when heated with sulphur and 
alkaline sulphides yield sulphur colors. The 
colors are thus produced, for the most part, 
by the joint action of alkaline sulphides and 


| 
sulphur upon aromatic bases. These bases 
amido, nitro and 
be nzene, 


substitu- 
and 


consist of the OX\V 


tion derivatives of toluene 


process 


manufacture of these 


employed for the 
colors is as follows: 

Sodi Stew hur and the base are 

Sodium suiphide, hur and the base are 


lin an¢ 


sulp 


fusec pen pan by direct heating to 100- 


200 degrees C., or more depending upon the 


g 
nature of the dvestuff desired. 
ee aay em me “s : | . 
As regards their constitution, but litt 1s 


1 1 . 
i 


known concerning sulphur colors. These 


colors are fast to light, milling, acids, alka- 
boiling with chrome, and to 


Their fastness to acid allows 


lie Ss, crabbing, 
mercerization. 


their use in cross-dveing. 


The theorv of dveing with sulphur colors 
depends upon the fact that the color is solu- 
ble in an alkaline reducing agent, and if the 
fabric be impregnated with this solution, on 
subsequent oxidation with an acid oxidizing 
agent, such as bichromate and sulphuric acid 


the color is oxvdized and fixed on the fibre in 


an insoluble form 


notwithstanding the 


‘ 
t= 


» amount of salt used in the bath, do not 


The sulphur colcrs, 
lar 


laATOoe 


1] therefor ++ Flaw that tha 
i LHererore l rOuoOWS tNat the 


1,- + * 
exhaus Ve 
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shorter the bath the better are the results ob- 
tained and less dyestuff is required. 


Copper vessels are not at all suitable for 


sulphur color dyeing as they are chemically 
acted upon and have a deleterious effect upon 
the shade. Iron or wooden vats should be 
used and steam coils are preferable to open 
steam pipes in order to avoid dilution of the 
bath, 

Thorough washing after dyeing is of the 
utmost importance and where fastness to 
rubbing is required is absolutely essential be- 
fore and after chroming. In dyeing sulphur 
colors a large percentage, in some 
high as 60 per cent., is required for the first 
bath, but for a standing bath this can usually 


cases as 


be reduced to Io or I5 per cent. 

A black of superb tone and one which will 
withstand the heaviest milling is obtained by 
topping sulphur blacks in a weak aniline 
black bath. This process is an oxidation one 
and develops the sulphur black at the same 
time that the aniline black is being formed 
on the fibre. This method is noteworthy in 
that if the cotton is uneven before topping, 
this unevenness is not noticeable after the 
production of the aniline black, which is sur- 
prising seeing how difficult it is to obtain even 
shades with either alone. 

The process of development of 
sulphur colors is to treat the goods with va- 
those of chromium and 


ordinary 


rious metallic salts, 
copper being the most common. 
bichromate and sulphuric acid gives the best 
result. The black obtained by copper sul- 
phate is also very good, but duller than that 
The blacks 
obtained by chrome and acetic acid, etc., are 
that obtained by using 
chrome and sulphuric. 

A thorough washing after development is 


by chrome and sulphuric acid. 


also inferior to 


ot utmost importance in order to remove all 
traces of acid. The failure to do so may be 
the foundation of complaints that sulphur 
dyes tender the fibre. In order to insure the 
removal of all acid it is best to make the last 
It has 
been proven conclusively that tendering does 
not take place in the dyebath itself, which is 


rinsing bath alkaline with soda ash. 


even said to increase the strength of the yarn 
ten per cent. If the chrome bath be worked 
according to instructions and the temperature 
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kept below 160 degrees, F., no tendering will 
The causes of tendering 
1, Acid left in 
the fibre due to insufficient washing, and 2, 
Partial decomposition of the dyestuff with the 
precipitation of sulphur and its subsequent 
oxidation to sulphuric acid. 


take place there. 
may be summed up as follows: 


It is very difficult to dye a sulphur black 
in an ordinary vat, without the resulting 
This can be remedied 
by after-soaping or by a “softening”’ process, 
i. e., by treatment with an emulsion of oil and 
soap. 

The earliest sulphur blacks all required 
chroming, but the demand arose for dyes 
doing away with this extra operation: a de- 
mand which has now been supplied. The 
range of sulphur colors is not confined to 
black but includes such colors as blue, grey, 
brown, olive, green, orange ‘and yellow, but, 


shade being bronzy. 


strange to say, reds do not seem to be ob- 
tainable. 

All of the sulphur colors may be topped 
with various basic dyes. The shades so pro- 
duced are very bloomy, but it must be borne 
in mind that the basic colors retain their char- 
acteristic property of being fugitive to light. 

Another method of topping is with aliza- 
rines. The chrome used in the development 
of the sulphur colors acts as a mordant for 
the alizarines. These shades are fast and a 
large number of interesting effects can be 
obtained. 

The method of topping with alizarines is 
as follows: 

Prepare a cold bath containing the desired 
amount Enter the sulphur 
dyed material which has been chromed and 
raise to a boil. Boil until exhausted. Now 
add 1 per cent, ot chrome and boil for 10 or 


of alizarine dve. 


15 minutes longer. 

By treating cotton dyed with sulphur col- 
ors with diazo solutions, such as diazotized 
para-nitraniline, a effected by 
which the color is rendered yellower, more in- 
tense and absolutely fast This 
process is especially advantageous for brown 
Immedial 
Kryogene 


change is 
to milling. 


Browns, 
Katigene and 
Sulphogene Browns by which full yellowish 
shades are obtained. The cotton is dyed in 
the usual way with the sulphur color, washed 


sulphur colors such as 


Browns, Browns 
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and treated in a separate bath with diazotized 
para-nitraniline. After remaining in the di- 
azo solution for a short time, the cotton is 
taken out, washed and dried. In place of 
para-nitraniline, meta-nitraniline or nitro-tol- 
uidine can be employed. 

Sulphur dyes have never had much applica- 
tion to wool owing to the injurious action of 
the alkaline sulphides upon the fibre, but the 
following process seems to Overcome this de- 
fect to a considerable extent. Most of the sul- 
phur colors in alkaline solution can by the use 
of energetic reducing agents such as sodium 
hydrosulphite, be transformed into colorless 
lenco-bodies. Thereby it has become possi- 
hie to dye wool with sulphur dyes by a very 
simple process. The best results are obtained 
by using sodium hydrosulphide, the shades 
produced being very fast. The operation is 
carried out in an analogous manner to indigo 
dyeing with the “hydrosulphide vat,” the only 
difference being that with sulphur dyes the 
goods must be after chromed. If one has 
dyed a sulphur color too heavy a shade, to 
reduce it a weak bath of sodium sulphide 
should be used. The sulphur blacks are tak- 
ing long strides toward aniline 
black owing to their being faster to rubbing. 
They do not produce much dust in weaving 
and this is an important consideration where 
other colors are being woven in the same 


replacing 


room. 

Sulphur dyes may also be developed on the 
fibre. The cloth is padded, or printed with 
mixtures of certain organic compounds and 
sodium sulphide and then dried and steamed. 
The shades produced in this manner are very 
deep and fast, being in no way inferior to 
those obtained by direct dyeing with sulphur 
colors. The following organic compounds 
are the most important for this purpose: Di- 
nitrophenol, nitro-amidophenol, para-amido- 
phenol, ortho-para-diamido - para - oxydiphe- 
nylamine, ortho-para-nitro-amido-para-oxydi- 
phenylamine, and, para-di-methalamido-para- 
oxvdiphenylamine. For instance, the cotton 
is padded by means of a solution containing 
180 grams of sodium tetrasulphide and 60 
grams of para-amidophenol; it is steamed for 
1 hour at I atmosphere pressure, either in the 
damp or dry state, rinsed and dried. The re- 
sulting blue-black shade is of remarkable fast- 
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ness. The amido-phenol can be replaced by 
an equivalent amount of any of the com- 
pounds mentioned above, para-di-methylami- 
do-para-oxydiphenylamine, in particular, pro- 
ducing blue shades. 

Sulphur dyes give by far the best results 
hitherto obtained in hosiery dyeing, bleeding 
and running only taking place when the rins- 
ing has been badly done. Many sulphur dyes 
are substantive, but others, as before stated, 
by after-treatment with 
These two reagents 
are not only the cheapest but give the best re- 
sults. The only important point with all sul- 
phur blacks, without reference to the peculiar- 
ities of the ditferent baths, is that they must 
be dyed at a boil. If this be neglected the 
color will be inferior in all its qualities. Ho- 
siery dyed with sulphur blacks wear quite as 
well as those dyed with aniline black, also the 
cost is less and the apparatus much simpler. 


have to be “fixed” 


chrome or blue stone. 


Besides the process is more rapid and at the 
same time there is no danger of the fibre be- 
ing injured as is frequently the case with ani- 
line black. It is advisable to dye the cotton 
in the yarn as better results are obtained than 
by dveing the finished goods. 


The sulphur colors have found, so far, but 


limited application in calico-printing, their 
want of solubility in ordinary solvents being 
the chief drawback to their use. Also the use 
of sodium sulphideas a solvent is never admis- 
sible on account of its action upon the copper 
rollers, although it has been proposed by the 
Elberfeld Co. to plate the rollers with nickel. 
Too large a use of sodium hydrate is not ad- 
missible on account of the trouble arising 
with the thickening agents and the difficulty 
Leopold 


Cassella & Co. have found that by using so- 


in handling caustic preparations. 
dium bisulphide and caustic soda as solvents, 
no difficulty is met with in applying some, at 
least, of the immedial colors. So far Imme- 
dial Blacks NR and NB, Browns G and B, 
Dark 


Blue B have been applied by this process. 


Immedial Brown and Immedial Direct 

The following formulz are given for Imme- 
dial Blacks NB and NR. Those for the other 
colors mentioned are analogous: 


18 oz. of the dvestuff and 13% oz. of sodium 


‘ 


Tw., are mixed and 
, and to this is added 


bisulphide, 70 degrees, 


heated to 150 degrees, F 
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I:clipse Black, Sulphur Bla 


k, Pvrogene Brown, ete., 1 
logous matuner. Glu 


imnin with appro» 


be used in dyen 


I 
| 7% 
Changed vy 


softness if g] 


stance, 


ly ] 
aried 


= . 
yuchromate 


| 
compounds 


time the al 


sodium chlorate. 
yed with otassium ferricvanide. 
a tadl es : ' 
ained On \iter printing, steam [or one to three 
utes, without pressure 


eP- 
~ 


, wash and soap. 
chlorate discharges used for su 

ve not alwavs had the desired « 
‘laimed that obtained by 
‘has zinc, copper 01 

ates, sulphates or nitrates, or 
ese upon the go 


1 


lakes witl 


insolubl 
This is a reserve style and the followin 
as an illustration: 
are printed with the foll 


} arty 
roOiuowtl 


hich is boiled up and then used cold 
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After printing, dry and dye in a lukewarm 
After 


scoured or 


bath containing the usual constituents. 
Ss 
the slightly 


To getay ellow effect, lead salts may) 


dyeing yods are 
soaped. 
be employed in printing the reserve and the 
material passed, after dyeing, through a_ bi- 
chromate solution. 

The question has been asked, Do sulphur 
dves injure the fibre? This question has been 
the 
established condi- 


briefly answered before, but following 
statcs more precisely the 
tions under which tendering may take place: 

1. Weakening during the dyeing operation 
proper is out of the question, also no injuring 
can be proved from the use of sodium sul 
phide, in fact the strength is increased from 
19 to 15 per cent. by the one-bath method. 

2. The use of the following after-treating 
agents are not injurious if used according to 
the percentages given and the temperature 
not but 
larger percentages, sulphuric acid, or higher 


temperatures will injure the fibre: 


raised over 50 degrees, C use of 


Potassium bichromate, 2 to 3 per cent. 
Bluestone, 2 to 3 per cent. 
\lum, 2 to 3 per cent. 

Acetic acid, 2 to 4 per cent. 

3. Rotting of materials on storage has 
never been proved. 

4. Injury may be effected by too high a 
temperature in calendering, pressing, steam- 
ing, etc., but colors dyed without the use of 
metallic saits or acid withstand high tempera- 
tures, otherwise they are subject to injury. 

5. Injury due to this last cause can be pre 
vented by treating the goods in a weak alka 
line bath such as soap, soda or ammonia. 


Cotton may be dyed black in either of five 
different manners, namely: With Direct 
Blacks, with logwood, with Developed 


Blacks, with Aniline Black and with Sulphur 


1 


Biacks, and it is often desirable or necessary 


to distinguish between them. This may be 
accomplished in the following manner: 

1. A Direct Black is easily disposed of by 
boiling in water when most of the cclor can 
be discharged. 

2. A Logwood 


boiling with dilute acid when a cherry-red is 


Black is recognized by 


obtained on the fibre. 
3. A Developed Black can be detected by 





SULPHUR 
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boiling in sodium hydrosulphide when it is 
permanently decolorized, whereas both Ani- 
line Black and Sulphur Blacks regain their 


or. 


( 
4. To distinguish between Sulphur Black 
and Aniline Black the following tests may 
be made: 
a. Place 
solution at 4 
boil. 


bleache d 


a sample in bleaching powder 
degress, Tw., which is just un- 
Sulphur Black is com- 
Aniline Black 
turns Black topped 
with Aniline Dlack varies from a pale yellow 
to brown according to the amount of Aniline 


der the The 


pletely while the 


nut brown. Sulphur 


Black present. 

b. Boil samples in a solution of stannous 
chloride. Sulphur Black ts changed to olive 
but Aniline Black is unchanged. 

c. Upon boiling samples with sodium hy- 
drosulphite beth Aniline Black and Sulphur 
Blacks are decolorized; the Aniline Black re- 
gains its color immediately if taken from the 
olution but the Sulphur Black is restored 
more slowly. 

d. If Aniline Black be moistened w*‘h so- 
dium bisulphite it will turn green but Sulphur 
Blacks are unaffected by this treatment. 

Thus from the preceding matter the follow- 
ing summary may be drawn up: 

1. Sulphur colors are dyed on cotton from 
a bath of (There 
are a few exceptions which substitute soda 


sodium sulphide and salt. 


for the sulphide.) 

2. Blacks must be dyed at a boil. 

3. Copper vats or fixings cannot be used. 
4. Wool er 


dyed by the use 


other animal fibres may be 


of reduced colors in an anal- 
ogous manner to indigo, or by the addition 
to the dvebath 


of glucose 


5. Sulphur colers cannot be generally 


used in printing for the reason before given. 
6. Sulphur colors are extremely fast to 
light, 


pecially tf 


washing, milling, acid and alkalies, es- 


after-treated with chrome and blue- 
stone, but are not fast to chlorine. 

7. The 
possible since the colors do not exhaust well. 


dvebaths should be as short as 


- oe 


The first distinct mention made of mohair 


fabric as an article of commerce is in 1868, 


s brought to London from Tur- 


when it wa 


kev. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS ON FANCY COTTON if. 2 i ‘fabric structure weave fig. 25, 

DRESS GOODS -onsi ing first ‘sign fig. 24 we find its first 

—_—_ three rows of squares to call for one system of 

rWo COLOR E! “ee ‘ rows 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 call for tw 

This feature, in connection with the pt ms and rows 9, 10 and 11 in turn again fo: 
designi readil plat b: f extra warp only, 


1 ; 1 pune . . 


22 and 23; th ject sing of the extra warp is thus: 
yroduce certain portions of the ‘ x ty] ‘ j 


olor and other portion 


either 1 


adhering to on O ctr ary oh umber of harness required for the executio1 
out the e ‘sign, one color in its tu ign 16 harness (++ 2 or 4 harness for 


ply as regulated by the desi taking the he ground warp). Diagram fig. 25 shows the 


place of th ther color, thus in turn not increas- plan of interlacing of the extra warps in connec- 


; 


with the ground warp (see | type) which in 


warp threa for its re- the present instance interlaces with the plain 
nection with 7 harness for cotton weave. A few ends of plain ground are 


yractical work, certainly quite an elaborate shown on either side of the stripe effect in orde1 
] | 


‘ 


sion for so few harness. The drawing in draft to bring the latter more prominently up. A on 
being thus: ie or oe > 5,4, top of the weave indicates the color chart for 


the weaver and reads thus: 


Having thus given a thorough description of 

xtra warp ettect . . 

or ~ F the construction of these fabrics we next show 
being intermixed I:I, rc : 

; 5 by means of figs, 26 and 27 two new designs. 
. ¢ } ae +4) 1 2 go 

one end of color A to alternate with one end of . x: 

Design Fig. 26 calls for 


color B. Repeat of pattern 15 en 
woven with 18 harness straight draw. 
In the same manner as having thus shownt 
combination of two colors, three or more colors 
° . . . 2 it of patter 
can be combined and this without deviating ; ; 
ast for ground structure use (best) plain weave 
from the principle of one system of extra (01 : , 
i . although small granite weaves may be substi- 
figure) warp. . i 
- : tuted for it. 
USING PARTLY ONE SYSTEM, PARTLY TWO SYS- Design Fig. 27 is what we may term a very 
rEMS OF EXTRA WARP. novel effect having in its repeat only 3 ends of 
In the construction of the design and thus in additional (No. 2) extra or figure warp. The 


turn practical in the loom isa texture frequently complete design consists in the proper combi- 


used and readily explained by means of design nation of three small stripes of which the two 
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tside situated ones (1 and 3) correspond with composed of 3 different single stripes the dis- 
e only exception of the placing 


f the extra 


lacing of the extra colored thread (see @ type), 
g yt 
lored thread which in this instance is changed _ being the sole cause of this affair. 





in its position, a feature which increases the Repeat of pattern (considering the fancy 
effect only) 24 warp threads of extra warp No. 


I, see 


fancy effect of the design in a general way, 


since by me-ns of it the complete design seems type and 3 warp threads of extra warp 








TEXTILE 
No. 2, see @ type. Harness required 16 har- 
ness for weaving warp threads indicated by >» 
type and 3 harness for interlacing those indicated 
by @® type; 


required for weaving the complete fancy stripe 


thus complete number of harness 


effect 19 (+ 2 (or more) harness for weaving 


the ground structure of the fabric). 


USING THREE SYSTEMS OF WARP. 


This affair is readily explained by means of 


design fig. 28 and diagram fig. 29. 


=~ = 


Design fig. 


oa 


25 repeats on g rows of warp 
squares calling for 2 * 9 = 138 threads of extra 
warp. 

Diagram fig. 29 shows the analysis of a fabric 
to be woven in connection with design fig. 28, 
having its ground structure interlaced with the 
common plain weave. A few ends plain ground 
structure being shown at either side of the stripe 
effect. A on top of diagram indicates the dres- 

i.e., color scheme for the warp thus : — 
‘ 


1€ x typey 


No 
ule No.2 (BE type 


yund warp 
WARP WHEN FLOAT- 


STITCHING THE FIGURE 


ING ON BACK OF FABRIC, NOT VISIBLE 


TO THE LATTER. 


This feature is readily explained by means of 


design fig. 30 and weave plan of fabric fig. 31. 


Design fig. 30 repeat 25 warp threads @ type 
indicates the places where the figure warp floats 
on face of the fabric, showing the places 
where said figure warp when floating on back 
of structure stitches to the latter and this always 
in places where 2 ground warp threads are up 
—one on either side of the extra warp, a fea- 
ture readily explained by means of fabric plan 


The weave used for interlacing the 
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32 | 


ground structure is the #5 4 harness 45° twill, 
and the weaye used for stitching the floating 
tigure warp to the back of the fabric, the 8 leaf 
satin 1,. Number of harness required to weave 
the fabric 29. 


ARD EFFECTS, 


JACQ! 
One example will be sufficient to explain the 
procedure, 
Fig. 32 shows a fabric sketch for a fancy cot- 
ton (or other material) dress good. 
Fig. 


= 


33 shows the lower portion of said sketch 
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executed on point paper, calling for 100 warp 
threads for repeat of pattern.  — warp up. 

Diagram fig. 34 shows a portion of design 
fig. 33 as its warp threads will interlace with 
the ground structure as is interlacing with the 


plain weave. With reference to the tie-up of 





the Jacquard harness for weaving these extra 
warp dress goods, stripes as well as all-over 
patterns, and which are constructed on the same 
principle, the reader is referred to the series of 
articles on tying up Jacquard harnesses as 
appearing simultaneously in the columns of this 


journal. 


+ 


HARNESS RETRACTOR FOR DRAPER 
LOOMS. 





The device refers to that class of 


looms wherein the harness frames are moved 


new 


positively in the lower portion of the shed 
by means of cams, and raised in the upper 
portion of the shed by means of spring-actu- 
ated drum winding. Two or more harness 
frames can be used, as the movement of each 
is effected independently of the others. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
gist of the new device—-the spring actuated 
drum winding mechanism, 1.e., harness re- 
tractor front 
much of portions of loom being shown in 


device—in its elevation, so 
connection with it as are required to get a 
clear understanding of the working of the 
new mechanism. 
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In this class of looms, the harness frames 
are depressed (pulled down) by means of har- 
ness cams (not shown in illustration). 

The arch of the loom sustains a horizontal 
stud, a, and projecting forwardly therefrom, 
and on said stud is mounted a plurality of 
spring operated rotatable actuators, one for 
each harness frame. Each actuator is made 
as a circular disk, b, having an overhanging 
annular flange, c, externally grooved, the disk 
having a hub to be supported rotatably on 
the stud, a, the actuator being substantially an 


externally grooved drum. These drums are 


mounted 


upon the stud, one in front of the 
other, above their respective harness frames, 
and flexible straps, d e, are wound from op- 
posite directions above the groomed periph- 
ery of each drum and secured thereto, their 


other ends being led over guide rollers, f g, 


























4 


and in turn attached to the harness frames. 

When the drum is rotated in the direction 
of arrow, h, the connection, d e, will be un- 
wound, and the harness frame attached there- 
te lowered, opposite rotation of the drum 
winding up the lifting 
the frame. A _ collar, i, is 
cured to the stud, a, within each drum in 
front of the disk, b, thereof, and by a suit- 


connections and 


harness se- 


able set screw, : one end of a coiled spring, 
k, is fixed to the collar, the spring, of the 
flat or clock spring type, being coiled about 
the collar and haying its other end secured at 
| to the inner circumference of the flange, c. 

When each harness frame is depressed pos- 
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itively by its cam (not shown), the drum of 


said frame will be rotated in the direction of 
arrow, h, and its spring thus wound, storing 
up its power. As the cam rotates and in turn 
releases the down pull on the harness frame, 


the spring, k, of its drum expands, turning 


the drum oppositely to the arrow, h, and 
thereby winding upon its periphery the con 
nections, 


de, ie., lifting the harness frame. 


\ny stretch of the flexible connections, d e, 
is taken up by the springs, and the opposite 
winding of each pair of connections effects 
an even and uniform movement to the har 
frame. 


ness 


Se oe 


HOW THE LOOP BANDS AS USED FOR 
DRIVING THE SPINDLES OF SPIN 
NING AND TWISTING MA- 
CHINES, ETC., ARE 
MADE. 


Such bands are composed of cotton cord 
or yarn suitably twisted and doubled to form 
a loop at one end of the band by which the 
securing of the banding on the machine, 
where required to be used, is greatly facili- 


tated. 


Lt 


Sie, 


| 
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chine of its kind constructed in which two or 
more bands can he made simultaneously. 

In the illustration of this banding machin 
(a side view of it), its length is somewhat 
reduced to show the relative proportions of 
the parts more clearly within a limited space. 
Detail A and Bb are given to 
show more clearly the formation of the loop 


illustrations 


band, viz: A illustrates the operation of 
twisting the two strands of cord or yarn, and 
Kf the doubling of the banding. 

The operation of the machine is thus: The 
machine having been adjusted to twist and 
double loop—banding of the desired length, 
the operator secures the desired number of 
coarse threads to one of the twister hooks 1, 
then hooks the same threads over the corre 
and secures the other 
ends of the threads to the other twister hook 


sponding loop hook 2, 


1. Having thus formed one loop, the ends 


of which are fastened to the two twister 
hooks of the same frame 3, the operator pro- 
ceeds to secure in the same manner the other 
thread to 
.oks of the other (five in this 


The « yperator now 


(five in this instance) strands of 
the twister he 
instance) twister frames. 


starts the machine by moving the belt from 













































































The manufacture of these bands is done by 
means of loop banding machines, of which a 
modern make is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It and 
double a number of the loop bands at one 


is organized to twist 


operation, and is claimed to be the first ma- 


the loose to the tight pulley, at the same time 
moving the arm 4 one notch on the bell crank 
lever S 
shaft 6 and the gear 
which engages with the series of gears each 


The power transmitted through the 


gear, a (not shown) 


of which is secured to short staffs as jour- 
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naled in standard 7 communicated to the (six 
pairs in the present machine) twister hooks 
| through suitable gears and pinions in each 
of the twister frames, thereby twisting twelve 
strands in the machine simultaneously. 

The twisting of these strands (see diagram 
\) acts to contract the same and draws the 
block & and the weight g toward the head 


stock. The block 8 is moved thereby on the 


rods 10, and this motion is 
through the rod 11 to the rod 12 until the 
end of the rod 12 engages with the bell crank 
lever 13 and knocks off the arm 14, when a 


transmitted 


spring (not shown) acts through the lever 15 
to draw back the disk 16 and withdraw the 
pins as fast to the disk out of the way of the 
twister frames 3, thereby permitting the ro- 
tation of the twister frames 3 and the doub- 
ling of each of the pairs of strands into one 
band (see diagram B). The doubling of the 
bands continues to draw the block 8 forward 
until the end of the rod 17 engages with the 
hell crank lever 5 to knock off the shipper 
and stop the machine, when the operator re- 
moves the twisted and doubled loop banding 
from the machine and repeats the operation. 


+ 
— 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DRAWING IN 
COTTON SPINNING. 





The object of drawing is to gradually 
clongate the sliver until the proper amount 
of attenuation is obtained for the respective 
counts of yarn to be Commencing 
with the back rollers, each set of rollers re- 


volves at a gradually increasing speed, the 


spun. 


front roller having the greatest velocity, and 
the back roller the least, and thus the rollers 
are enabled to draw the sliver to the desired 
weight, length, or bulk that is considered suf- 
ficient for that particular operation; by simply 
re peating this drawing process, the sliver be- 
ing always drawn out finer. To draw the 
same sliver repeatedly without doubling it 
with another one would cause the * orig- 
inal imperfections to be increased at every 
repetition, therefore, the separate slivers on 
leaving the card engines are made to un- 
dergo a doubling process, by taking a given 
number of them and combining them into 
one at the calender roller of the drawing 


frame. Good fibres in this instance help to 


These 
slivers, when ready for spinning, are called 


support and strengthen weaker ones. 


rovings. 


~ — —_ 


CORKSCREW WEAVES; THEIR CON- 
STRUCTION RND RPPLICATION TO 
WORSTED TROUSERINGS, COATINGS 
AND SUITINGS. 

Continued from June 

Several of the figures referred to sid in the June number 

Weave Fig. 26 shows six pieces of the 8-har- 
ness corkscrew, see ™ and © type, as obtained 
from the 4, 45° twill (see Fig. 14 for its con- 
struction) in connection with five pieces of warp 
rib effect, see x type, and one piece filling rib 
effect; see also > type arranged for the con- 

struction of a 

FANCY WORSTED TROUSERING. 
Repeat of 


Texture for fabric to be thus: 


the complete weave 108 x 8. 





Warp:—6,324 ends, 17-harness (or more) fancy draw. 

Reed:—17 X 6 = 62 inches wide in loom. 

Dress:— 
6 ends, 2/36’s worsted, medium.. = 6ends, 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, dark. / . , 
rend, 2/56's worsted, light \ alates 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark., ) 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, light....... a= ends 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, dark. - \ 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark. / 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, light iain te 6 = 12ends 
6 ends, 2/56’s worsted, dark and light twist= 6 ends 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, dark......... ) : i 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, light.......... 7 —— 
1end, silk, 17,500 yards, light = 1end 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark. = 1end., 
2 ends, silk, 17,500 yards, light.... os SS Zends 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark............ = 1end, 
rend, silk, 17,500 yards, light = 1end. 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark ........... ; 

ff P : x 6 = 12 ends 

rend, 2/356’s worsted, light....... gael 
6 ends, 2/56’s worsted, dark and light twist = 6 ends, 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark. ; eye , 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, light (Ace ao 
rend, 2/36’s worsted, dark....... ) 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, light .. ‘ x 3= Oends. 
1end, 2/56’s worsted, dark \ 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, dark / 7 , 
rend, 2/56’s worsted, light , XO= 12 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 10S ends, 
Filling:—go picks per iygch, all 2/56’s worsted, medium 
shade. 


Finish:—Worsted finish ; 56 inches wide. 


Weave Fig. 27 is a fancy corkscrew, derived 


by combining the *, with the ®, 9-harness 45 
twill, forming two effects, viz. : 
(a) Regular corkscrew (see Mand © type), 
for 18-warp threads. 
(b) Pointed steep corkscrew sections (see 
@ and X type) for the remainder of the 
repeat of the weave. 


Repeat of the complete weave, 150 warp- 


t 
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siete P = ah. rs eT ee ee — . ends, 2/60’s worsted, medium. 
threads and g picks. With reference to texture cule ae. masa, eae. 


: 2 a —. » » ends, 2/60’s worsted, medium.... 
the following example of a cod,’ aitots aucune aie 
: — in _— “ end, 2/60’s worsted, medium, 
FANCY WORSTED TROUSERING end, 2/60’s worsted, dark... 


( 
2 pe. We ~. - Ria end, 2/60’s worsted, light... § ¢ ends | 
will readily explain the subject. end, afe’e worsted. Haht... | 
end, 2/60’s worsted, medium 4} 
end, 2/60's worsted, dark... 
Reed:—174+ X 6 = 64 inches wide in loom. end, 2/6o's worsted, light 
iz end, 2/60’s worsted, light.... 
Dres end, 2/60’s worsted, medium 
oe ee oe eee ae er ae ; 2 ends, 2/60’s worsted, medium. ee 
’ tabs mage = ibeaie x = 1 n 2» ends, silk @ 50,000 yards, lively an 
Bepcont { petal 2 ends, 2/60's worsted, medium. 
’s worsted, light... — ie ee end, 2/60’s worsted, light. 
wroueeed, Gark, ovleta Over he end, 2/60’s worsted, medium 


( 
= 12 ends 
Warp:—6,720 ends, 18-harness fancy draw. 


37.5 ively shade No, 1 
. ab car _— ‘deen Repeat of pattern 
vorsted, light. . 

s worsted, aark, twisted 92 pic ks per inc h, arranged thus: 
over with silk @ 37,500, lively t 
shade No. 2 ee 2 picks, 2/60’s worsted, light. 
»/s0’s worsted, light , 2 picks, 2/60’s worsted, dark, 

: vorsted, dark, twisted / — 

4 picks in repeat of pattern. 


Finish Worsted finish, 56 inches wide 
5 


Weave Fig. 30 shows another combination of 


two, filling effect, corkscrew weaves, viz.: 


g2 picks per inch, al ) rsted, Sixteen warp threads, regular filling twill, 


having the *, 12-harness 45° twill for theit 
"inish:—W<« finis 5 ches finished width. . *1): . 
Fin rated finish ; 56 inches finished width foundation and 96 warp threads filling spotting 
T a i Ti0 2 « Fc ee . “lee . ; 
Weave Fig. 2 hows a wavy-figured cork upon a corkscrew constructed from the *, and 
screw: repeatin: 2¢ < 2¢ io} -on- : . 
crew; repeating on 360 X 36, originally con 12-harness 45° twills. Repeat of weave 112 
structed with reference to a < 96. Its application to a 
WORSTED TROUSERING, 
FANCY WORSTED TROUSERING 
executed thus : — id 1 , 
. : would be thus :— 
Warp:—8,448 ends, 36-harness fancy draw. 4 
Reed:—22 X 6 = 64 inches wide in loom. Warp:—6,336 ends, 24-harness fancy draw. 


Dress:— Reed. 16 X 6 = 66 inches wide in loom. 


, 2/44’s worsted, dark 
, 2/44’8 worsted, light 
1, 2/44’s Vv sted, 

silk @ 37,50 
nd, 2/44’s worsted, TTT 

1S8o ends, nd, silk @ 37,500 yards, per lb., live 
78 picks per inch, all 2/50’s worsted, dark a 30S Sees ae 

h nd, 2/44’s worsted, light....... . 

shade. ond, 2/44’s worsted, dark ... P oa 


735 1 
g worsted, dark 
2/50’s worsted, dark 


nds 
nd, silk @ 37,500 yards, per | 1end 
nd, 2/44’s worsted, light ert eT rend, 
r s+ . - gaye “¢ 1 end, silk @ 37,s00 vards, p Ib., liv — d 
Weave Fig. 29 shows 2 kinds of filling effect ied, ales'a Garten. dark... te kc 
: . 1 end, 2/44’s worsted, light.... x 3 
corkscrews (either one having the +, 8-harness go ks ll 


Finish:—W orsted finish ; 56 inches wide 


= 74 ends 


> 


2 ° ; os ° Repeat of pz r 112 ends 

15° twill for their foundation), separated by Seige aeas ; 
eae . ’ Filling:—95 picks per inch, arranged thus: 

means of a 6-end warp-rib fabric (plain weave : 

: % 3 picks, 2/44’s worsted, light 

face), see * ty pe. The first corkscrew effect 3 picks, 2/44’s worsted, dark. 


shows a regular filling-effect twill line ‘* over 4 6 picks in repeat of pattern 
— Finish Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
warp threads” for 50 ends, whereas the other : : i 
? ; oe Another popular style of cloth using a cork- 
corkscrew effect shows a diagonal filling spotted : ae ‘ a oe 
: screw weave for their interlacing, is 
effect for 72 ends; the complete repeat of the 
: . OVE ‘LOTH, 
weave being 164 warp threads and 72 picks. oor aee tare 
Its application to a the same calling for the regular 5-harness cork- 
screw as in Fig. 1. They are woole 
KANCY WoRsTED TROUeRRING crew as shown in Fig. 1 They are woolen 
is best quoted thus : — fabrics, good constructions with reference to a 
Warp:—6,336 ends, 28-harness fancy draw. 54-inch-wide fabric being : — 
Reed:—16', X 6 = 64 inches wide in loom. Warp: 
Dre 


3,200 ends, 1o-harness straight draw; all 2-ply, 


6-run twist (white and olive drab for example). 
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Reed:—1t14 X 4 = 71 inches wide in reed. 
Filling:—46 picks per inch, all 54-run woolen yarn, olive 
drab. 
A lower (cheaper) texture for fabrics in 
question is thus : 
Warp:—2,600 ends, 1o-harness straight draw; all 2-ply, 
$d-run twist. 
Reed:—12 X 3 = 72 inches wide in reed. 
Filling: —4§ picks per inch, all 44-run woolen yarn. 
Some of the last foreign styles, with reference 
to covert cloth, show pointed corkscrews; a 
novel effect in this line showing 30 / 30 \; 
dressed, 59 ends olive and drab twist to alter- 
nate with 1 end dark green. Filling, all olive. 
In some instances corkscrews require 
AN ADDITIONAL BACKWARP ADDED, 
in order to increase the bulk of the structure. 
Although the affair occurs only in exceptional 
instances, it will be of interest to show the pro- 


cedure with two examples. 


5/ 





Weave Fig. 31 shows the five-harness cork- 
screw thus treated : 
1 = face weave by itself. 
back weave by itself. 
complete weave, repeat [0 X §. 


Face weave = §-harness corkscrew, see J type. 


Back weave 5-leaf satin, see > type. 





Weave Fig. 32 shows the seven-harness cork- 
screw treated in the same manner as thus dealt 
with the five-harness, the weave for the back 
warp being the 7-leaf satin; see © type. 


_—_—$ $$ — 


LESSON, 


Question 1. Construct a regular corkscrew 


from the 2, 5-harness 45° twill. 


Question 2. 
from the £,! 


Construct a regular corkscrew 
11-harness 45° twill. 


1 
Question 3. 


Construct a corkscrew showing 
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also filling twill effect from the 11-harness 
+5° twill. 

Question 4. Show filling spotting, having 
the 4-harness broken twill for motive of setting 
spots upon the 7-harness (*,) regular cork 
Repeat of weave to be 28 & 28. 

Question 5. Show filling spotting having 
the 5-leaf satin for motive for setting spots upon 
the 5-harness (*,) regular corkscrew, Repeat 
of weave to be 25 & 25. 


screw. 


Question 6. Show filling spotting having 
the plain weave for motive for setting spots 
upon the r1-harness (4,% 
(see Fig. 8). 


s) regular corkscrew 
Repeat of weave to be 44 & 44. 
(Consider ey ery other repeat of the weave only 
in setting spots. ) 

Question 7. Produce a curved corkscrew 
with the *, 5-harness 45° for its foundation. 

Question 8. 
weave on 24 or less harness. 

Question 9. 
the 45,4, 
with 2 repeats of the 1, 6-leaf satin for a 
worsted trousering, stripe effect (piece dyed). 
Repeat ot weave 2 79. 


Produce a figured corkscrew to 


Combine 13 warp threads of 
13-harness (see Fig. 9) corkscrew 


e 

Question 10. What is the difference in its 
construction and application to woven fabrics 
between a corkscrew and a regular 45° twill? 

Question 11. Produce a 3-colored warp- 
effect (triple twill lines) corkscrew. 

Question: Add an extra back warp to the 
+, 4, 11-harness (see Fig. 8) corkscrew in order 
to increase bulk of structure. 


7" 


A NOVEL STOP MOTION FOR SILK 
SPINNING FRAMES. 





rhe object is to provide a device positive 
in operation, responding quickly upon the 
breaking of a thread and preserving an even 
tension upon the threads being wound, the 
device providing means whereby the supply 
of the thread being wound is cut off, rather 
than by the stopping of any of the running 
parts of the machinery. The new device is 
especially applicable to the twisting and 
doubling of silk threads at a single operation, 
it being necessary to preserve an equal ten- 
sion upon each of the threads wound upon 
the bobbin, and refers more particularly to 
spinning frames where the tension is ob- 
tained only by revolving the spindles at an 
extremely high rate of speed. 


hal 
rm 
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The accompanying illustration shows the 
new device, at the same time showing those 
portions of a spinning frame to’ which the 


same more particularly refers. 
A description of the 





best 
numerals of 


device is given by means of quoting 
reference 


accompanying said 
illustration of which 1 


indicates one of the 
supply bobbins as mounted on the blade of 
a spindle, 2, and from which the silk thread, 
3, is supplied to the bobbin, 4, upon which it 
is wound, the thread passing through the 
thread guide, 5. An eccentric, 22, is borne 
on the shaft extending lengthwise of the ma- 
chine and a cylinder, 6, is also secured to the 
shaft in operative relation to the bobbin, 4, 
that receives motion therefrom by frictional! 
contact. This eccentric is operatively con- 
nected to a bell-crank lever, 8, mounted on a 
piv Ks 7s the opposite end of the lever bear 


working of the new 


[910 


ing a stud, 9, to which is connected a drag, 


10. A 


irame consisting of upward project- 
ing side parts, 11, downward projecting side 
parts, 12, and forward projecting side parts, 
13, is mounted underneath the bobbin, 4. A 
trip-lever, 14, is pivoted between the forward 
projecting side parts, 13, and a drop wire, 
15, appurtenant to each spindle in the group, 
is pivoted on said lever. Each drop wire is 
secured to a foot 16, pre yecting therefrom at 
an angle, the weight of this foot being sufh 
cient to swing each of th 
ward when not 


drop w cl 
supported i " 

sition. A rocking lev 
tween the downward nr 
of the frame and is « 
with the trip lever, 1 
17, is provided with 


located at 


with 1 ond 


an angle 
spring, 20, secured to the Iranh 


the sc 


is against 
cam surfaces. Thread engas'ng arms, 


21, project forward trom the rocking lever in 


a position to the threads from the 


i 


upply bobbin, one of these arms being pro 


engage 


vided appurtenant to each spindle from which 
thread is heing supplied. The spring, 20, is 
provided for the purpose of causing the rock 
ing lever, 17, to operate with some force after 
2 certain degree of movement has been im 
parted to the device by means of engagt 


ment of the drag, 10, with a foot, 16, the 


ce msiderable force 


against one or the other flat cam surfaces, 


spring bearing with 
Ig, and causing rotation of the parts under 
the impulse of the spring after the drag has 
ceased to operate thereon. 


THE OPERATION OF THE 


LOWS: 


DEVICE IS AS FOL- 

Phe parts being in the relative position 
shown in the illustration, with the thread, 3, 
projecting upward through the evelets in the 
thread-engaging arms, 21, and in engagement 
with the ends of the drop wires, 15, as the 
drag, 10, is reciprocated by the eccentric, 22, 
the drag escapes contact with the foot por- 
tion, 16, of the drop wire. 

When a thread breaks for any reason, the 
drop wire is tipped backward by the weight 
of the foot, 16, into the path movement of the 
drag, 10, the drop wire engaging a fixed stop 
on the tension lever. As the drag encounters 
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the foot of the drop wire the trip lever is 
rocked on its pivot, and, through means of 
connecting link, 18, throws the thread-engag- 
ing arms, 21, on the rocking lever, 17, down- 
ward and backward, which movement ts ac- 
celerated as the spring, 20, comes in contact 
with the next cam surface on the rocking 
lever. This breaks the remaining thread or 
threads from the group of spindles, and the 
ends are immediately wound upon the bob- 
bin, 4, until such time as the operative shall 
take up the ends and start the machine in op- 
eration. 


CONTRACTION IN COTTON CLOTH. 





Ii the fibres consisting of warp and filling 
there 
might be a possibility of formulating a set of 


were inelastic and incompressible, 
rules governing the percentage of contraction 
in different fabrics, but practical manufactur- 
ers will readily understand how futile it 1s to 
Certainly with the 
staple fabrics a mill is making it is possible 
for them t 
close approximation of the shrinkage, even 


lay down any fixed basis. 
make a formula giving a very 


with slight changes in styles. 

In order to show that no fast rules on this 
subject can be laid down, let us take an or- 
dinary cotton thread, supposed to contain the 
full number of twists per inch, got by the 
square root of its count, multiplied by 3.75 or 
3.25 according to twist; then we have to take 
note of its oozy character and what its prob- 
able diameter will be, at every intersection, 
when subjected to the strain in weaving. 
This, however, might be determined with 
some degree of accuracy, but we are met with 
the unknown, in the shape of size, which may 
be anything, ranging from 25 to 200 per cent., 
and thus the diameter of the warp threads is 
increased, and, besides, the more size compo- 
sition the more rigid and unbending of the 
yarns in plain. 


intersecting, especially in 


weaves; the filling must then give way and 
the bulk of the shrinkave is in the filling. 
The resistance to bending of round materials 
is inversely as the square of the distance be- 
tween their places of support, and directly as 
the square of their diameters. This is a math- 
cimatical theorem advanced as applicable to 
textile fibres, on the supposition that they 
are dense, unyielding bodies, when we know 
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the contrary to be the fact. A warp and fill- 
mg all of wire might follow the rule, but cot- 
ton, wool, worsted and silk cannot be gauged 
by any such means. One evil in connection 
with the manufacture of plain goods requir- 
ing a smooth face and good soft feel to the 
hand of the buyers, is having too much twist 
in the materials—this does not increase the 
strength of the varn, as many are led to sup- 
pese, but is really a source of weakness, as a 
hard twisted, wiry thread in calico goods can- 
not be made to produce a soft velvety cloth, 
equal to that which minimum of 
strength, with the least possible amount of 
twist. 


has a 


With this class of yarns, in any open 
reed, two in a dent, and a good “cover” put 
on, the fabric would appear as if woven in a 
far finer reed. 


om + 





NOVELTIES FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Worsted Suiting (Small check). 








of a Complete Weave. 
Toe Repeat 2 X 2. 
Warp:—4,555 ends, 16 harness straight draw. 
Reed:—171/2 XK 4 = 64 3/4 wide in loom. 
Dress: 
< ends worsted, black.. vacwdaduber = s ends, 
rend, orsted, black and pearl twist = 1 end 
rend, worsted, black F = 1 nd. 
tend, worsted, black and pearl twist.......... = 1nd 
s ends, 2 >... ee re = § ends, 
rend, 2 s worsted, black and peari twist.. = 1 end, 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, black = 3 end. 
rend, 2/60’s, cotton, pea = 1 end, 


Re 
Filling: —66 picks per inch, same yarn and arranged as 
used in warp. : 
Finish:—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


peat of pattern 19 ends, 


+ 
> 





Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 





ee Repeat 4X 4. 
Warp:—z2,365 ends, 8 or 12 harness straight draw. 











Reed:—17 1/2 X 2 = 67 1/2 inches wide in loom. 
Dress:- 
rend, 2 ply 61/2 run woolen yarn, black = 1 end 
rend, single 4 run woolen yarn, white oes = 1 end 
z ends, 2 ply 61/2 run woolen yarn, black and pearl 
I eescees = 3 ends, 
1 end, fle 4 run woolen varn, white = 1 end, 
1 end, > run woolen yarn, black = 1end 
rend, single 4 run woolen yarn, white..... = 1 end 
2 ends, 2 pl in woolen yarn, black and pearl 
wist P i = 2ends 
rend 36's black worsted cheviot twisted with 
2/40’s cotton, white a = 1 end, 
rend, single 4 run woolen yarn, white. = 1 end 
Repe it of pattern 12 ends. 
Filling $7 picks per inch, all 2/36’s black worsted 
cheviot. 


Finish:—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Worsted Suiting. Woolen Melton Suiting. 


k Complete We 
< Repeat 2 X 2 
16-harness straight draw. Warp 


1,728 ends, 8 harness straight draw. 
66 inches wide in loom 


68 1/2 inches wide in loom 


ur well, full slightly 


clip oO! 
’ ih} 


Worsted Suiting (Stripe effect). 
sitsinsemeiteabaies 


Fancy Worsted Trousering. 


mpi l 
Repeat 67 X 8 Repeat ¢ x 6 
harness fancy draw 

> der a6 ends ss straight draw 
x ) 1dent @7 ends 6s inches wide in loom. t 2% 3 2 inches wide in loom 
/ » dents @ 6ends 


ling 72 picks pe 
sted. 
Finish W orsted finish, scour well, shear clear on face, picks in repeat of patterr 
56 inches finished width. 


! W orsted finish, 50 


picks per incl 


inch, all plain 2/52’s black 


wi 


rsted t 


inches wide. 
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Worsted Trouserings. 
tire 


Varp :—4,250 ends, 12 to 16-harness straight draw. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4X 4. 


Reed:—16 1/2 X 4 =66inches wide in loom. 








Dress :— 
rend, 140/2’s white Chappé silk 1 end, 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, red 1 end, 
rend, 140/2’s white Chappé silk 1 end, 
; ends, 2/52’s worsted, drab ce Cal ae ai 4end 
rend, 2/s2’s worsted, white and brown twist 
end, 2/52’s worsted, drab, 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, white. 3 12 ends. 
end, 2/52’s worsted, drab. - 
end, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist.... 1 end, 
end, 2/52’s worsted, drab end, 


- I 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, white. 1end 
<2’s worsted, drab... 7 ends, 
’s worsted, white 
*s worsted, drab 





1 2’s worsted, white and brown twist ? 12 ends, 
I 2’s worsted, drab.. 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, white 1 end 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, drab we ere 1 end. 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist 1end 
, ends, 2/52’s worsted, drab.... . ine wed 4 ends, 
end, 140/2’s white Chappé silk xeee 1 end, 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, green. aatvanendee 1 end, 
tend, 140/2’s white Chappé silk.............. 1 end 
rend, 2/64’s worsted, red 1 end. 
tend, 140/2’s white Chappé silk ............ 1 end 
6 CNGS, 3/E3'S WOTSIOG, GTAD.c0... .ccvcccvvecrcoccese = 4ends 


rend, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist.. 
rend, 2/52’s worsted, drab, 


rend, 2/52’s worsted, white.. sabe . (~3 2 ends 

tend, 2/52’s worsted, drab,. 

tend, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist 1 end, 

rend, 2/s52’s worsted, drab.. 1 end. 

rend, 2/52’s worsted, white 1 end, 

7 ends, 2/52’s worsted, drab. 7 ends, 

rend, 2/52’s worsted, white. 

rend, 2/52’s worsted, drab........... : { , 

rend, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist.. { x 3 =12 ends. 

rend, 2/52’s worsted, drab 

tend, 2/52’s worsted, white. ....00.......sceeees 1 end. 

1end, 2/52’s worsted, drab ‘ 1 end, 

1end, 2/52’s worsted, white and brown twist....... 1 end. 

4 ends, 2/52’s worsted, drab ........ 4 ends, 
Repeat of pattern: 06 ends. 


Filling 
Finish 


70 picks per inch, all plain drab, 2/52’s worsted. 


W orsted finish, 50 inches wide 
—_-_-——  @---- _ ——__— 


Worsted Suiting (Check). 


Complete Weave. 





Repeat 6 X 6. 


Warp:—4,615 ends, all 2/48’s worsted, 12 harness straight 
draw. 

Reed:—18 XK 4= 64 inches wide. 

Dre ge° 


1end, black snonaees Os ie in 
2 ends, black and white twist oe \ — 7 
rend, black..... skews eweéoenee owas ‘ 1 end 
1 ends, black and white twist 11 ends 
tend, black.......-. ° ° eooe SS 1 End, 
2 ends, black and white twist...... alg 2 ends 
rend, black , 1 end 
11 ends, black and white twist ; +. 11 ends 


Repeat of pattern 
Filling:—78 picks per inch, all 2/48’s worsted, coloring 
arranged thus: 
11 picks black....eeeseeeee ae =11 picks 
1 pick black and white twist = 1 pick 
2 picks black ‘ 
1 pick black and white twist..... = 


36 ends 


2 picks 
1 pick 
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11 picks black : eeeesee SII picks 
1 pick black and white twist } , 
| - 3} = gpicks 


2 picks 
1 pick 


McA . eevee ) 

black and white twist = 1 pick 
Repeat of pattern: 36 picks 

-Worsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


Finish 


* 


Worsted Melton Suiting (Stripe). 





Complete Weave. 


Repeat 4 X 4. 





Warp:—}3,712 ends, 16 harness straight draw. 


13 X 4=71 1/2 inches wide in loom. 





1 end, 
Ba iS comma 
, \ 
end, end 
1 end, t st end 
rend 
aan Cy» 14 ends 
, ) 
1 end, => rend 
1 end, 2/5 rsted rend 
Repeat of patter 32 ends 


Filling 


Finish 


60 picks per inch. 
Melton finish, scour well, full slightly, clip on 
shear, 56 inches wide. 





Worsted Melton Suiting (Stripe). 


Complete Weave. 





Repeat 12 X 4. 
Warp:—3,890 ends, 12 harness straight draw. 
Reed:—14 X 4 = 69 1/2 inches width in loom. 
Dre s 

2 ends, 2/64’s worsted, \ 
orsted, 
white twi 
f64°s worsted, 1 
’s cotton, wl 


2 ends, 2/96’s w on, - = 40 ends 





= 2ends 








zends 

Repeat of pattern: 44 ends 

Filling:—68 picks per inch, all plain white 2/20’s wor- 
sted. 

Finish:—Fabric woven in white—piece dyed black. 
Melton finish, scour well, full slightly, clip on shear, 
56 inches finished width. 


* 





Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 








Repeat 16 X 4. 
Warp:—-2,840 ends. 
Reed:—21 1/2 X 2= 66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress:— 











3 ends, 2/26’s black and red mix, cheviot worsted 3 ends 
rend, 2/52’s black and blue drab worsted twist, 
twisted with single s black worsted 1 end 
7 ends, 2/26’s black and re« . cheviot worsted 7 ends 
rend, single 26 black chev vorsted, twisted with 
2/60’s white cotton...... rend 
4 ends, 2/26’s black and red mix, cheviot worsted = 4ends 
Repeat of pattern: 16 ends 
Filling:—46 picks per inch, all plain 2/26’s black 


cheviot worsted. 


Finish:—Cheviot finish, 56 inches wide. 
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Woolen Melton Suiting (Stripe effect). 





Ci 
‘arp:—2,488 ends, 8 harness straight draw 


9 X 4 = 68 inches wide in loom. 


run. dra ‘ 
white Chappé s 

y’ vorsted green 
silk (use dout 
d drab, and 2 
vhite Chapp 


50 picks per inch arranged thus 


hy vari Vv dr 


le » vell 
i dark brow 


yar 


rht 


—Melton finish, scour well, full slightl 


shear, 56 inches finished width 


+ 
> 





REMARKS ON COLORED COTTON. 


In spinning dyed cotton, the twist has an 
important bearing upon the tension of the 
1ovings. Many carders crowd too large an 


~ 


amount of roving on a bobbin, and in doing 


this, a great tension is used the ends. 
Chis 
roving, but if not, notching of the roving is 


unavoidable, 


upon 
much 


may act if there is twist in the 


and slack twisted varns are 


a roving is run off it must b: 
wound on, and here it 


spun. Before 
is thai 
jlace in stretching. As little and 
I g 

twist as possible is necessary to overcome th« 
hard twist 


trouble takes 
tension 
evil and 
It may be said that the 


injures the drawing 
spoils the rollers. 
rollers can be set farther apart to allow for 
this extra twist, but what about the value of 
the production? The cone belt will not help 


the tension of the several kinds of roving, but 


Lil 


(914 


the difference may be corrected by wrapping 
the roving round the leg of the flyer. 

Top rollers must, in this class of spinning, 
have an equal amount of weight; the saddle 
must be true, so as not to touch the side of 
the back rollers. If lapping takes place or 
sticking occurs on account of the dyestuff, 
instead of increasing the tension, use whiten- 
ing. The rack gear and compound motion 


must be kept lubri 


i 
1 
} 


and 
[It very muc 


thoroughly clean 


cated—-this gives an easy drag. 
of a hank change is requisite, distribute over 
all the machines and not all in one place. The 
fact is, strict attention is required, and the 
framies must be properly set for the quality of 
the cotton used, this being the most impor 
tant point in successful spinning. The oiling 
or rollers and spindles regularly is 


point that 


another 
must be attended to, and on no 
consideration, fall into the error of having the 
drafts too long in the rollers, nor any draft 
between the back and middle rollers, except 
the bare amount necessary to keep the roving 
straight. 
sateeinaininnnailiianpinminenemess 
THE DIFFERENTIAL WINDING OF THE 
ROVING UPON THE BOBBIN IN 
SPINDLE AND FLYER 
MACHINES. 

This procedure, as a rule, is not very 
clearlyrunderstood even by practical opera- 
tives. The object of the cone pulleys is to 
regulate the winding of rovings upon the 
bobbins; the delivery from the front roller is 
merely twisted sufficiently to allow winding 
or unwinding that 


extra 


without stretching, so 


great care is necessary to prevent an 
strain. 


TO PREVENT IRREGULARITIES, 


the winding must be done without the rove 
that means that 
no draft whatever is permissible between the 
bite of the front roller and the 


ence of the bobbin, as if 


being stretched in any way; 


circumfer- 
any number of 
inches of the material is delivered by a front 
roller per minute, this number must be wound 
upon the bobbin in the same space of time. 
The diameter of the bobbin increases at each 
the diameter of a 
roving, therefore, the circular velocity of the 


traverse by about twice 
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bobbin must be either increased or dimin- 
ished on the completion of each traverse, 
the increase of speed taking place if the flyer 
leads and decreasing when the bobbin leads. 
The amount of speed either way depends 
upon the thickness of the hank roving, but 
variations in this respect are regulated by 
an equal change in the rack wheel, the cone 
pulleys giving the difference in speeds. The 
top or driving pulley is a hollow curve; the 
bottom one is convex or of a round surface. 
Its number of revolutions decreases in the 
same proportion as the distance the belt has 
moved through towards the opposite end of 
the pulley. Let us suppose these revolutions 
de¢rease by 5, when the belt has moved one 
inch along the pulley; then, if the belt should 
move 5 inches, we have 5 X 5=25=the 
number of decreased revolutions. The axes 
of the two pulleys must be parallel and the 
helt kept at a proper tension, otherwise the 
belt will naturally cling to a parallel line and 
grip more strongly the largest diameter with 
which it comes in contact. The strain of giv- 
ing driving power between the two cones cor- 
responds with a line drawn from the edge of 
the belt upon the largest diameter of the 
driving pulley or cone, to another line upon 
the opposite edge * the belt on the larg- 
est diameter of the driven cone. This is the 
test point to discover if all is right in the 
speeds and strain; at the same time it very 
plainly shows that the most severe strain is 
upon the edges of a belt. Ifa belt is seen to 
adjust itself to the surface of the cones, the 
entire width is used with satisfactory results. 
THE DIFFERENTIAL MOTION, 

The differential motion in its mechanical 
dletails, requires a close study of its operation 
to fully grasp its peculiarities. It may be said 
that, if a bobbin and a spindle revolved with 
the same speed, the roving would receive 
twist, but we are met with the fact that the 
twist would not be wound upon the bobbin; 
here then it becomes clear that if we can give 
the bobbin a greater speed than the spindle 
we overcome this obstacle by winding on the 
twist at a rate which shall be different be- 
tween the spindle and bobbin speed; but 
should the bobbin continue to rotate at this 
one speed all would be useless, because the 


roving would be torn asunder in a coil or two. 
Hence the velocity of the bobbin must re- 
ceive some diminution of its speed at the 
completion of every layer. In general the ex- 
cess in number of revolutions which a bob- 
bin makes over the spindle speed is inversely 
as the diameter of the bobbin; but it must be 
noted that the bobbin speed is uniform dur- 
ing its rising and falling motion on the spin- 
dle, and at once diminishes at the moment 
when a change takes place in this up and 
down movement, because the diameter of the 
bobbin is increased by each coil. 


* 
> 


A FEW POINTS ON WOOL AND WOR- 
STED MANUFACTURING. 





Worsted yarn consists of fibres reduced to 
a parallel condition by combing, drawing, 
etc., and as all short fibres are removed by 
the process of combing, those remaining are 
nearly of one length. These two points form 
the chief difference between worsted and 
woolen varn as in the latter the fibres lie in 
every direction, so that in cloth made from 
the former varn defects are much more easily 
detected, even when the woven goods are fin- 
ished in the same way, but the method 
adopted in finishing worsteds serves to bring 
out faults clearly, as these fabrics as a rule 
are shorn bare in order to present a clear and 
distinet face, so that faults are readily discov- 
ered. Woolen goods are gigged or napped, 
and generally a good part of the nap remains 
on the fabric after finishing, a feature which 
often hides deficiencies. 

Many defects are caused by faulty mixing 
of several kinds of wool having different char- 
acteristics, which defects are more easily dis- 
covered in the piece than in the yarn. Besides 
creating trouble in the weaving they cause 
great annoyance in the dye houses, because 
some kinds of wool have a greater capacity to 
absorb dyestuffs than others, and, therefore, 
when different kinds are mixed together it is 
impossible to produce a dyed fabric free from 
blotches, gray spots, stripes, etc. To prevent 
these, wool with similar characteristics only 
must he mixed, especially if intended for 
piece dyed gO ds. The quality and condition 


of the varn also requires attention. The man- 
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ufacture of worsteds being much more com-"* to the carding, combing, drawing and spin 


plicated than that of woolens it is absolutely 
necessary that all the machines required in 
the mill operate in a perfect manner in order 
to obtain satisfactory results. Many of the 
defects noticed in piece dyed goods can be 
directly traced to an imperfect working of the 
weol during the processes of carding and 
combing. If these processes are not carried 
out with the greatest care, the single fibres 
are not laid parallel but cross here and there, 
and a defective lustre in the fabric will be the 
result. 

Inequalities in the yarn are also the cause 
of many imperfections, and although some 
of then: may be corrected by the burler, 
others will remain in the piece and every en- 
deavor made to remove or hide them will 
simply make them more pronounced. An- 
other defect and one which originates from 
the same cause, consists in a somewhat dif- 
ferent appearance of the pattern in different 
piaces,— where the yarn is thicker it will be 
more pronounced, while it almost disappears 
where the varn is thin. The use of single in- 
stead of double and three ply yarn, for the 


purpose of producing cheaper goods will in- 


crease the number of defects greatly. The 
former being softer than the latter, as well as 
more fibrous, they do not produce so fine a 
piece of goods. ‘This is easily shown by man- 
ufacturing two pieces of goods of the same 
weave and of the same wool, but one of sin- 
gle and the other of double yarn. The former 
will not only be much inferior in appearance 
to the latter, but it will also have a harsher 
feel and will not be as strong. It is some- 
times said that single yarn used as filling im- 
parts a softer feel to the cloth than double 
and twist varn, but what is gained in this re- 
spect is counterbalanced by the loss of qual- 
ity, uniformity, and appearance. Much ob- 
jectionable yarn is also manufactured in the 
endeavor to spin a fine number from in- 
ferior wool, but the result is a yarn full of 
thin and thick places, not sufficiently elastic, 
which will break readily and is apt to tear 
easily. In order to reduce to a minimum the 
danger from defects of this kind in filling 
varn, two or more shuttles should be used in 
weaving, and great attention should be given 


ning of the wool. 

Many defects in worked cloth are caused 
by its faulty construction. Before the manu 
facturer decides in what style he wishes to 
lave the warp woven, the weight of the goods 
as well as the character of the weave must be 
considered. The weight of the piece is reg- 
ulated by the texture of the fabric and counts 
of the yarn used, while its appearance de- 
pends upon the pattern employed. Thick 
yarn and open interlacings must be used for 
heavier goods. ‘The warp drawn in_ too 
closely is a defect frequently met with, and 
when in turn the filling is introduced with 
difficulty, the cloth receives a disagreeable 
feel. Should there be difficulties in produc- 
ing a sufficient weigit, the manufacturer can 
resort to one of two methods; either take 
heavier counts of yarn and set the warp more 
open in reed, or use a weave with larger floats 
and the same number of yarn, but set more 
closely in the reed. If the piece is to be 
giggcd, the warp must be reeded more open 
than for the ordinary style of finish, as fabrics 
oi this kind will always increase proportion- 
ally in weight during fulling. 

Again the weave itself is often a defective 
one, especially in worsted goods, where fre- 
cuently softness of feel, suppleness and dura- 
bility in weaving must, in many instances, be 
sacrificed to a pleasing appearance and nov- 
elty of design. No weave is better than the 
erdinary style of twill, but the changes in 
fashion do not permit its continual use, and 
the manufacturer often meets many difficul- 
ties in his endeavors to cater to the constant 
demand for novelties. Hard and narrow 
stvles of weaves are frequently introduced to 
obtain peculiar effects, these weaves being 
occasionally combined with coarse and open 
sivles, and then trouble results in the weav- 
irg, washing, and finishing. Two or three 
beams are often required in weaving, and if 
these have not been perfectly adjusted, im- 
perfect goods, varying in appearance, are the 
result. The peculiarities of worsted facilitate 
to a high degree the production of novel 
effects, but unequal conditions should not be 
combined in the same fabric, unless they have 
been modified so much that the combinations 
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an easily be woven together, will shrink in 
proportions, and offer a fairly equal 
Many de- 
fects occur in these goods either in the weav- 


equal 
face for the finishing operaticns. 


The warp 
beamed that the 
threads lie parallel with one another, as if the 


ing or in the preceding processes. 
must be uniformly so 
tension of the threads upon the beam diifers, 
it must show this defect in the piece, and 
cause stripes and uneven places. 

The formation of a good, open shed is also 
of the greatest importance. Although the 
width of the shed changes with the size of the 
shuttle, it should be mere oper for close than 
for loose again the shuttle should 
leave the box at the right time, or its opera- 
tion is impeded. The let-off and take-up 
motions of the loom must work well together, 
spooled, and the 
thread delivery from the shuttle regulated so 


weaves, 


the bobbins be equally 
that only the exact quantity of the filling re- 
quired by the width of the fabric is unrolled. 
It is well to use two or more shuttles because 
the filling near the end will always unroll 
more quickly from the bobbin than at the 
beginning and, for this reason, one shuttle 
may be refilled while the other is still moder- 
ately full. Thus it will not happen that the 
filling will draw off from one bobbin either 
full or empty. 


* 


TURNS OF TWIST PER INCH IN COT- 
TON YARN. 





To put a certain amount of twist in a 
thread, a greater percentage for twist varia- 
tion is required in ring than in mule spin- 
ning. Mule varn with 22 twists per inch is, 
as a rule, stronger, smoother, more even and 
elastic than the same counts of yarns ring 
spun, with 26 twists per inch. Ordinary mule 
spun yarn has a multiplier or constant factor, 
3.25 for filling, 3.75 for warp; the ring spun 
filling, 3.8, and warp from 4.7 to 4.9. But the 
ring frame preduction is greater per spindle 
and the cost per pound is less, a feature 
which shows the reason why ring spinning 
for certain counts is preferred to mule spin- 
ning, although the mule gives considerably 
less variation, a feature, however, which, with 
some filling yarns, cannot be discovered. 


If a very soft twisted, elastic thread is re- 
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quired for special cloth textures, the mule 
spindles are set at a bevel, which allows the 
threads to slip off the spindle points without 
any resistance, or with as little a& possible. 
In order to effect this ease in slipping off, the 
velocity surface of the mule carriage is less 
to correspond with the surface speed of the 
front rollers during the stretch, and to keep 
the contraction of the twist to take up a given 
amount of delivery of the front rollers, with a 
proper tension on the yarn, and the carriage 
draft is equal, or, perhaps, rather less than the 
surface speed of the front roller. In spinning 
without a carriage draft, the spindle will put 
in the required twist per inch that the length 
of stretch and revolutions of spindle stretch 
figure allow, but it must be noticed that a full 
cop puts in more twist than a small cop, only 
partly full. The reason for this being that, on 
a full cop, the spindle has a shorter and firmer 
grip on the yarn, preventing the thread from 
slipping off the point to the same extent, 
when the cop is small and the distance greater 
from the nese of the cop to the spindle point, 
but this small amount of variation will, to a 
certain extent, depend on even rovings, or 
whether they are single or double. 

As an example: 36's filling, 2 inches car- 
riage draft, total stretch 62 inches; rim pulley 
revolutions per stretch 88; rim diameter 19 
pulley diameter on cylinder 
shaft 10 inches, cylinder diameter 6 inches, 
spindle wharve diameter .75 inch. 


inches, centre 


Then 88 * 19 6+ 75 X 10 revolu- 
tions of spindles per stretch + 62 inches = 


21.56 turns per inch of twist, without any al- 
lowance for band slipping, etc., but allowing 
a due percentage, the number would be 19.84 
turns, the roving used for this calculation 
being single average 4.3 ha: In very fine 
spinning both warp and filluig yarns require 
a good amount of carriage-draft or drag and 
less bevel, to keep out snarls. 

The traveler, in ring spinning, revolves in 
a contrary direction to the mule spindle—the 
latter directly puts in the twist. The traveler 
is driven at a certain speed by the yarn, when 
the bobbin is empty, then at a greater and 
more variable speed as the diameter of the 
bobbin increases, and this causes the great 
difference in the twists of the two classes of 
yarn, ring and mule. 
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DRAWING MOTION OF COTTON 
COMBING MACHINES. 


This improvement consists in dividing the 
delivery of the series of “comber-heads” 
(from 6 to 10 heads being used) into two sec 
tions. The drawing rollers at the delivery 
end of the combing machine are correspond- 
ingly made in two sections, one-half of the 
delivery of slivers (say 3, 4 or 5 as the case 
may he) passing through each section of said 
drawing rollers, in turn passing through a 
separate trumpet and calendering or delivery 
rollers into a separate can. This arrange- 
ment, as will be readily understood, permits 
an increased “output” as conrpared when 
using single series drawing and calendering 
rollers in connection with one trumpet be- 
tween them and delivering in turn in one can. 
The whole gist of the improvement really 
consists in providing double the number of 
drawing motions to a given number of 
comber heads delivering to it, for which rea- 
son the speed of the combing machines can 
be considerably increased and the draft di- 
minished, resulting in a greater production 
ot work done without deteriorating the 
quality of the product. 

For a better understanding of the pro- 


























cedure the accompanying illustration 1s 
given, being a plan of sufficient of a cotton 
combing machine to show in what relation to 
the carding-rolls the drawing rolls are placed. 

\ cotton combing machine usually con- 
sists of a series of from six to ten “heads” 1, 
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2, arranged along the side of a polished iros 
plate 3, along which the slivers proceed 
parallel! lines in the direction of the arrows 
toward the drawing rollers, 4, at the delivery 
end of the combing machines. These draw 
ing rollers, 4, are made into two sections and 
3, 4 or 5 ends or slivers (as the case may bx 
passed through each section of the drawing 
rollers, in turn through a separate trumpet 
5, and then through the calendering or cé 
livery rollers 6, into a separate can 7. 
+ 


THE ANALYSIS OF A SAMPLE. 


If properly carried out, this is of the great 
est importance to any textile student, hence 
a few remarks on this subject will be of inter 
est to our readers. The work requires two 
very important accompaniments, viz: good 
eyesight and an inexhaustible amount of pa 
tience, two features without which it will be 
useless to expect any degree of success. 

The principal objects to be arrived at in 
the analvsis are: 

First, The material used. 

Second, The counts of the yarn, accom 
panied with the amount of twist. 

Third, The fineness of the fabric, 1. e., qual 
itv of stock used in the construction of the 
fabric. 








Fourth, Number of threads per inch in 
warp and filling, i. e., its texture. 

Fifth, The weave, and 

Sixth, The color arrangement, or the pat 
tern, if such is used in the construction of 
the fabric 








IN UNION FABRICS, 

rr cloth composed of wool, cotton and silk, 
: good lens is necessary by means of which 
the different fibres can be readily ascertained. 
[If not possessing a good microscope, cotton 
and wool fibres can be distinguished from 
each other by simply burning the ravelings 
of the sample and the peculiar smell of the 
Cotton 
fibres flash and burn rapidly, although this 


animal fibres will readily be noticed. 


test cannot always be depended upon with 
reference to cotton on account of the dye- 
stuffs detect 
other vegetable fibre in wool or silk fabrics, 


used. In order to cotton or 
boil the sample to be tested in a solution of 
caustic soda or potash, when the wool or silk 
fibre (animal fibre) will readily dissolve pro- 
Cotton (or other 
vegetable fibre) contained in the sample will 


ducing a soapy liquid. 


remain undisturbed, even if boiled in weak 
caustic alkali for several hours, provided care 
is taken to keep the sample under the surface 
of the solution during the operation, as if 
exposed to air the cotton fibre would become 
rotten, especially when the exposed portions 
at the same time would be brought under the 


influence of steam. Any cotton fibre remain- 


ing from 


the testing, if colored, 


bleached in and 
dissolved with cupro-ammonia. 


may be 
chlorine water afterwards 

To detect silk from wool or cotton, it may 
be mentioned that the best solvent for silk is 
an alkaline solution of copper and glycerine 
made up as follows: Dissolve 16 grams cop- 
distilled water, 
and add 8-10 grams pure glycerine (Sp. Gr. 


per sulphate in 140-160 c. c. 


1.24): a solution of caustic soda has to be 
dropped gradually into the mixture till the 
precipitate at first formed just re-dissolves; 
excess of NaOH must be avoided. 


lution 


This so- 
does not dissolve either wool or the 
vegetable fibres and thus serves as a distin- 
euishing test. 

PREPARING 


THE SAMPLE 


OUT. 


FOR THE PICKING 

This is the time where the patience of the 
student hard 
Certainly the 
procedure will be much more easy for him if 


otherwise, with 


samples, he will not succeed. 


comes in, as 


he has a thorough understanding of the the- 
ory of constructing the various weaves, both 
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for single and double cloth. Picking out the 
weave means to the designer that he is to 


solve from a given sample the manner in 


which both systems of threads (warp and fill- 
ing) composing the fabric interlace with each 
other. 


An experienced designer will in a 


great many cases ascertain the weave neces- 


sary for producing the given sample by a 
mere glance at it, while in fabrics where fine 
varns and high textures 

! 


used, 


silk or cotton—are 
the microscope (pick glass) will greatly 
assist him in designating the weave without 
skill can 
only be reached after years of practice and 


much picking out. But as such 
experience, the novice, young designer, or 
student, would do well to follow carefully the 
description of the processes thus given. 
\lways endeavor to get the samples for 
picking ovt sufficiently large, containing at 
least two, three or more repeats of the weave 
warp and filling, in excess of the amount of 
cloth necessary for liberating the threads in 
each system so as to get the proper starting 
point for commencing the procedure of pick- 
ing out. 
which does not contain a complete repeat of 
the weave, 


If a sample is submitted for analysis 


dissect the amount on hand and 
complete the weave by theory afterward. If 
a fabric is very much fulled or felted, its face 
must be shaved carefully. Singeing the fibres 
may be adopted, but this is rather risky and 
if done must be done carefully. 

Next, 
way in the sample and carefully examined in 
order to which is the and 


one or more threads are taken each 
ascertain warp 
which is the filling. 

When dealing with a sample having a sel- 
vage, the latter will readily distinguish warp 
from filling as the selvage threads always run 
in the direction of the warp. 

If the threads in one system are twisted 
harder than those in the other, as a rule, the 
harder twisted threads belong to the warp. 

With reference to face finished fabrics like 
broadcloth, etc., the 
direction of the nap on the face of the fabric 
which 


cassimeres, kersevs, 


indicates way the runs in the 
cloth. 


\nother way to distinguish warp from fill- 


warp 


ing as tised in a sample is the counts of varn 
found, as in most cases the warp is of a finer 
count than the filling. 
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en 





When finding cotton yarn used in one sys- 
tem of the threads and wool in the other 
(union fabrics), the cotton yarn, as a rule, is 
used for the warp 

when one 
starched and the other 
not, the starched threads belong to the warp 


In .cotton fabrics system of 


threads is sized or 


svstenl. 


Another guide for distinguishing warp 
from filling is the style of the fabric under 
consideration (fancy fabrics) as pure stripe 
effects readily distinguish warp from filling, 
the stripe effect always being produced by 
the former system. In checks, a more pro- 


nounced effect is mostly produced by the 
warp and the check itself is more elongated 
warp ways in order to prevent as much as 
possibl. 


cloth 


“run-around” imperfections in the 


When dealing with fabrics composed of 
one system warp, two systems filling, espe- 
cially when using a backing (short low sta- 
ple), the filling system is readily distin- 
cuished. 

Having thus ascertained which is warp and 
which is filling, as well as taken out sufficient 
ends ot every ystem to get a proper start, we 
may proceed with the actual picking out of 
the weave from the sample, commencing to 
take out with a strong needle the first thread 
across the cloth, beginning at the left and 
noting down on the point paper how the 
thread intersects. The thread is then taken 
carefully to one side, the 
color, count, and fibre being noticed and 


out and placed 


marked [very successive thread in the 
sample is treated in the same manner until 
the “repeat” of the weave is obtained. By 
repeat of weave we mean until we arrive at 
threads which, with reference to their inter- 
lacings, are an exact duplicate and in the 
same rotation, as former threads. 

With some fabrics it will be advisable to 
pick out the filling from the warp. 
fers to twills, 


This re- 
where the 
stronger warp yarn used will better stand the 
handling necessary during the 
picking out. 
weaves like 


granites, etc., 


process of 
However, there are systems of 
corkscrews, diagonals, etc., 
where it will be much easier to pick out the 
warp from the filling as, with such weaves, 


a few warp threads picked out will at once 
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designate the proper weave; not only will 
they come out easier, but at the same time 
the warp threads will interlace with the filling 
more in bunches; by that we mean that 4 up 
3 down, 2 up 2 down, etc., will be easier for 
picking out than those of I up 1 down, 2 up 
1 down, etc., interlacings that occur in 
weaves mentioned when picking filling from 
warp. 

After liberating the entire number of warp 
threads and picks that form one complete 
repeat of the weave, the various threads are 
thoroughly examined so that we may know 
whether they are cotton, silk or wool, coarse 
or fine, single or twisted, mixtures or solid 
dyed colors. 

[t is a good plan to pick out two repeats of 
the weave in order to avoid any possible mis- 
take. 

In connection with large complex cesigns 
or cloth analyses, they may require reducing 
to the least possible number of harnesses in 
order to be able to reproduce the sample in 
the harness loom. For this purpose follow 
the following 

Rule:—Ascertain repeat of the weave in 
the direction of both systems of threads, and 
examine each warp thread separately on the 
design as to its rotation of interlacing in the 
filling. Jf each warp thread shows different 
places (different picks) for interlacing with 
tlic filling, 
harness. 


each thread requires a different 
Again if there are warp threads in 
the repeat of the weave which have through- 
out the entire number of picks the same 
places of intersecting, such threads can be 
drawn on one harness; this procedure being 
in turn the cause of being able to reduce our 
weaves to a comparatively small number of 
harnesses. After having ascertained the re- 
spective fancy drawing-in draft for such a 
weave, the harness chain is prepared by re- 
producing each warp thread only the first 
time called for by its drawing-in draft on a 
different harness. 

The number of warp threads and picks per 
inch in the sample are ascertained most con- 
veniently by means of the “pick glass” or a 
magnifying glass of medium power, having 
for its base a cut-out plate either exactly one- 
half or one inch square. 















CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 
at Home and Abroad. 








BURNING SOFT COAL SMOKE. 


[The article by Eben Gould in the April 
issue describing a boiler setting for burning 
the smoke from soft coal has attracted much 
attention and brought out many expressions 
of opinion. Following are two letters, one 
favoring, and the other opposed to the Gould 
set by Mr. Gould 
with this arrangement about forty years ago, 
and the recent publication of his description 


idea. The boilers were 


comes, at a time when one inventor, having 
developed the idea without any knowledge of 
the Gould experiments, is about ready to 
olfer it as a commercial proposition. Ed.] 

Nashville, Tenn., June 20, 1903. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

Mr. Leonard Parks, President of The Nashville 
Woolen Mills, who is my next door neighbor, came 
to my house this evening, and while we were hav- 
ing a smoke on the porch, the conversation natu- 
rally drifting from one subject to another, he 
finally arose and remarked: 

“IT have a magazine over at my house containing 
an article I want you to see.” He went home, 
returned in a few moments with a copy of The 
lextile World Record, for April, 1903, turned to 
page 112 and called my attention to an article by 
Eben Gould, on “Burning Soft Coal without 
Smoke.” I read the article and reread it, and [ 
was so struck with our ideas running together, 
that I said to Mr. Parks: 

“Do you suppose they would allow me to con- 
tribute an article with illustrations to show an- 
other device on the same lines?” He replied that 
in his opinion not only would it be accepted, but 
gladly, as it was interesting mill men all over the 
country. Mr. Parks knew that I had for some 
years given a great deal of attention to this sub- 
ject, both with a view of suppressing smoke as a 
nuisance, and of converting the smoke and gases 
into kinetic energy and thus saving fuel 

In my younger days I was a mechanical engi- 
neer, and later a physician, and of course inci- 
dental to this latter calling a chemist From the 


first when I began like Mr. Eben Gould to ex- 
periment I thought I understood what was neces- 
sary and the conditions which must prevail to burn 
smoke from soft coal. but alas like all our theories, 
theory is one thing and practical success another, 
but I began my experiments. I knew that carbon 
was quadrivalent, and that oxygen was only 


bivalent, and I knew that carbon dioxide was the 
result of the union of these elements under heat, 
or in other words, was the result of absolute com- 
bustion, carbon being a four-timer in value or, in 
making change, being a four-dollar bill, while 
oxygen was only a two-dollar bill, it would take 
two two-dollar bills or two oxygens to equal one 
four-dollar bill or carbon. 

I tried this combination in a furnace, carefully 
regulating my elements, but I found my theories 
would not work worth a cent. I then found an 
old iron cylindrical tank six feet in diameter by 
sixteen feet long, and placed in it a worm still 
coiled pipe 3co feet long. I filled this tank with 
burning gas so as to heat the coil pipe to 600 de- 
grees. and then I connected this coil pipe at lower 
end with a smoke pipe, taking the smoke direct 
from burning soft coal; I set up an oxygen genera- 
tor and had an auxiliary pipe to lead the pure 
oxygen into this red hot iron smoke pipe, and 
said to myself, “Now if this doesn’t work, there is 
nothing in chemistry certain.” Well I fired it off, 
anc, would you believe me? the upper end of my 
pipe which I expected would discharge a slight 
opalescent vapor of carbon dioxide, did actually 
discharge what looked for the world like the tail- 
ings from a clover huller in a field when running 
on very dry clover cuttings—a dirty yellow thick 
smoke, and no combustion had taken place at all. 

I quit in disgust, but could never rid my mind of 
the phenomenon, and determined if possible to 
find out why combustion would not take place 
where the conditions were such that it appeared 
absolute combustion should take place. After re- 
covering from my disgust and disappointment, I 
bought a return fine tubular boiler 60 inches by 
18 feet, and built it to a furnace of my own notion, 
putting, as Mr. Eben Gould did, a six-inch pipe in 
the side walls as shown in enclosed cut marked 
figure ©. This pipe in the side walls delivered the 
air from a blower into tiles laid crosswise in the 
floor of the combustion chamber side by side, 
extending from rear to front of bridge and con- 
nected by knuckle joints or turns of the same til- 
ing. This contained a six-inch hollow, and at the 
bridge I had the last three sections of this tile 
which formed the bridge made larger, and with a 
hollow of 10 inches, and in the last three larger 
tiles I cut mortises down from upper surface into 
the hollow below. These mortises were, from 
centre to centre, six inches, and were cut at right 
angles to the length of the large tile in which they 
were set. In these mortises I set up perforated 
standards or bents made of the best fire clay, and 
had them perforated on their latter sides so as to 
let the smoke and gases from the grate fire pass 
between them. (I have omitted to say that on my 
first trial these upright bents were not set at bridge, 
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and a he does a vacuum: these gases in the ni 
to their highest affiniti 
again it verv mu 
\gain and the whol rior of the furnace above the 
fi ought alone, coal at that moment containing 79 per cent. 1 
r monkeying with volume of nitrogen, these gases and the nitroge 
form a chemical compound which I call “ni 
carbide,” but which is known as “smoke.” Aft 
it has been formed it is absolutely incombustibl 
as proven by my experiments with the g 
containing the worm 
Now by having the upright 
the bi re. gases and floating carbon rec 
red hot ai fore this chemical combination of 
gases could take place, and as oxy 
gen is the element with which the gases have the 
strongest aifinity, if oxygen be present in propor 
tion of two parts oxygen to one of carbon, then 
we have complete combustion 
Now I thought I had made and perfected 
invention, and saw in prospect millions of 
and the thanks of the world, but after burning tl 
furnace for a week or so, and shutting it down, 
found that my upright bents were cracked all 
pieces as a result of opening the fire doors 
letting the cold air rush against them while 
were white hot. Then, too, I found that this 
truction was impracttcal from its cost. hen 
turned my attention, as I now had the principle, 
making a furnace that would be low in first t, 
and that would stand hard use Fig. 1 shows the 


Aug / construction for a return flue tubular boiler 


= a ee I first ult a double arch over the fire box Thi 


h is spaced between four to six inches 
and happened to take it into for air, and the upper arch extends to cover half 


reason, to move the large the length of grate bars say 28 inches and the under 
lge proper of them, and let arch stops short of the upper one by 6 inches. 
t or at rear of the fire Next comes a sheet metal flue made rectangular in 
d to my delight and < shape, say 6 by 12 to 14 inches (for different siz 
ior of the furt . ore boilers) and of 3/16 metal; this begins by being 
a Welshbach gas burner. encased in the side wall just above floor of combus- 
gases were completely tion chamber, opens at rear end of boiler side wall, 
me I could not understand runs in brickwork along just the thickness of one 
1 I had exhat as I brick on tne flat from fire, comes to front and 
principle to make the same delivers air into the double arch. The same ar 
Continued experiments, rangement is made on the other side 
d to me why, and geht then Then there is another sheet flue built above 
touched upon by Mr. Gould, with its opening beginning to take air from the 
remain dark, and hence my front end; it passes from the front in the side wall 
fits of my investigatior until it reaches the centre of the rear cross wall 
interested where it bows in the back wall to get around the 
ordinary furna for gen former fue. Then it emerges from the brick wall 
The coal laced upon the just in the angle made by floor of combustion 
itched pell-mell in with a shovel, chatanper and side walls and runs along this 
ars and is fired; the draft coming corner or angle until it reaches the bridge, which 
ishpit must come up through is built with a hollow. This bridge is in the form 
is an excess at all times of the of an arc ot a circle; the air flue as observed butts 
ls, over the oxygen, or two right into the rising ends of the bridge and delivers 
unite with the four dollar hot air into it. The hollow which extends from 
combustion, the result is side wall to side wall is spanned fore and aft with 
dollar bills are exhausted right at fire brick, leaving air ports between them; a con 
in contact with the coal As the tinuous checker-work of fire brick is built up on 
ns 79 per cent. of nitrogen and this bridge and floor of combustion chamber back 
of oxygen, and the oxygen fails for six to seven feet. The flues all have doors and 
partners, or two-dollar bills to are worked by rods and chains from the front in 
| four hancy reach of the firemen. 
arise in the form of smoke or Now comes in another of Mr. Eben Gould’s 
floating carbon. At that moment points. This furnace doesn’t need the ashpit 
e in what we call in chemistry the loors set wide open, and if it is done it will not 
Nature abhors free atoms as much give satisfaction. Cut off just 50 per cent. of the 





BURNING SOFT COAL 


nto the checkerwork of fire bri ks, 


times white hot, is there thor 
j 


mixed and rebounds back over double 
| swirls round and round. The fa f 

1g heating surface 
uld seem in practice to do, 


m to shut off the above 
does not 
heating surface at all 
rr gases aré left to reach the 
f flues at rear end, for they are all com 
burned up under the boiler and the result 
all the energy contained in the coal is lib 
while under the boiler. This being so, here 
something as a result of the work of this furnace, 
le from suppressing the smoke, should 
manufacturers to stop and think. 
ery man who has ever analyzed our soft coals 
that they will on an average contain more 
an 30 per cent. of olefiant gases and that there is 
nvwhere from 10 to 18 per cent. of the carbon that 
fixe] carbon proper, but is what we would 
] burning coal in closed furnaces 
this much of it will rise as soot and float off in tl 


tile In 


‘rtainty that gas cannot be 


tt air being first 

vesn’t every man know that t 

yf gas which the soft coals ot 

are not burned, but go right 

stack and not only are lost, but bedaub and 
ovr buildings, our clothing, our bodies 

with filth? 

Any mill man who would let a hole remain 
pocket through which 35 per cent. of every doll: 
he put into it would run out and be lost, would be 
} pon compos mentis it he will buy coal 
ch for it. and let 
ff in the clouds and settle 


mingled 


untry 
of the 


contamns, 


nd the face of nature 


onsiderer 


and pay c: cent. of it 


Soar 


beautiful home 


and loved ones, and feel that his dividends are 


not large enough the only way to remedy 
reduce expenses by a reduction in wages, 
resulting strike, or a shut down The 

the furnace IL have described, applied to the 
boil in any mill in this country, wil 
than Ssoo: for ny boiler under too H 
installed for and leave a good profit 
installed, a care 


kept, tl 


and the 
under 


S200 
the man doing it when 1 
record of the coal used 
ults compared wi he same 

boilers prior to installing the furnace, it will be 

found that this furnace will pay for itself in from 
two to three months, to say nothing of the better 

‘onditions existing around the mill from a clear 

itmosphere. 

I have written this article because I know there 
many who will be glad to see it, and not be 

I have anything to sell. If I have helped my 
countrymen and brightened their hopes by letting 
that there is something coming which 

a ton of soft coal for steam 

as much as a ton of anthracite and clean up 


centres, I 


know 
purposes 
itmosphere around manufacturing 
am for the present well paid. 

Joun Brown Harris, M. D. 


inc vas 
gh (dratt pen for a 4-ft. iler If 
Gould had given us his grate areas we would 

ve hal something tangible to work from, but as 
failed to do this and also failed to tell us how 
many tubes he had to the boiler, or how large they 
were, we have very little knowledge of the actual 
surrounding his “experiment”. Person- 

the results of some tests 
all the details, as they might 
study, in point of economy, 
not only to us, but to Mr. Gould himself. I would 
like to ask Mr. Gould. if he was never troubled with 
air leakage from his brick air ducts into the com- 
bustion chamber of his boiler. I 


conditions 
illy, Id like to see 
run in | lant, 


prove an 


giving 


Interesting 


never yet saw a 

‘r setting that did not crack more or less, and 
I should is case a very few cracks would 
materially his draft pressure and spoil his 
combustion 

\nother prominent feature of Mr. Gould’s plan, 
is his inability to vary the amount of the air supply. 
he same amount of air, when burning 
foot of grate per 
he would use when burning twenty-eight 
De es he 
ft opening per 50 commercial 


rd] the ratio of grate 


Does he use t 
ten pounds of coal per 
hour, that 


pounds? 


square 
advocate the use of 72 1nc 
horse power of 
area to heat- 


hes of 


} 1 ’ , ¥ 

miler. regardless o 
ing surface? 
Does he think that hole in his bridge wall a 


source of economy? 
Bourne, in work, “Steam, Air and Gas 
k and hot fire with rapid draft, 
best results.” “Combustion of 
ldition of air was a loss.” “In 
ill experiments the highest result was always ob- 


tained when ali 1s introduced through the 


° 1 
uniorm’y 
hlacl 


laCK Sie ke ae 


1 


Gould says, “the chamber back of the bridge 
was full of a continuous white heat which was 
n the ashpit doors were open and 

lraft.” If, in reducing the draft 

_ he cut the air supply down to the theoretical 
then his temy 
in the neigh! 
mber, it was into 


5.000 cle orees, 


erature of combustion must have 
orhood of 5,000 degrees, F., and 

[ gases, ap- 
forced his “hot 
air’? at 300 “and in that way burned what 
smoke That extra 240 degrees certainly 
worked wonder I wonder big that hole in 
his bridg« 

Now 
igned boilers unc 


ot the 


rox mating 


there 
how 
wall was, anyway! 

in regard to reducing draft areas in well de- 
ler chimney draft, the experiments 
United States Navy show that ordinary fur- 
require about twice the theoretical amount of 
perfect combustion. Prof. Schwack- 
found in the boilers used in Eu- 
of the total 
nt passine through the fire, or that over three 
| used. <A 


secure 

f Vienna, 
an average excess of 70 per cent 
the theoretical amount was series 
analyses by Dr. Behr, of the escaping gases 
1 Babcock & Wilcox boiler, with chimney 
showed an average excess of air equal to 48 
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quantity. Babcock & Wilcox, 
’, page 42, say: 


the whole 
in their book, “Steam’ 
“Even when smoke is not visible, a large percent- 
age oi the combustible gases may be escaping into 
the chimney, in the form of carbonic oxide, or half 
burned carbon.” “Numerous attempts have been 
made to cure this evil, by admitting air to the fur- 
nace. or flues, ‘to burn the smoke’; but though this 
may allow so much air to mingle with the smoke 
as to render it invisible, and at the same time ig- 
nite some of the lighter gases, it in reality does 
little to promote combustion, and the cooling effect 
of the air more than over-balances all the advan- 
tages resulting from the burning gas.” 
Mr. J. W. Shepherd, in his 
Western Kailway Club, says: 
“Black smoke is unburned carbon from the hy- 
dro-carbons. It is unburned usually because of the 
lack of sufficient oxygen. * * * The steam 
generated from a quantity of water occupies about 
1,800 times the volume of the water at atmospheric 
pressure. At a reduced pressure and high temper- 
ature, such conditions as one would find in a fire- 
box, the volume would be correspondingly larger. 
Therefore water introduced into a fire-box through 
any medium, upon becoming steam (and if not 
dissociated) occupies space that would otherwise be 
filled with other gaseous products. That is, the ef- 
ficiency of the draft is impaired. This same effect 
manifests itself in firing on damp or rainy days.” 
Mr. J. C. Hoardley, in his warm-blast steam- 
boiler furnace, New York, 1886, made clear the in- 
efficiency and the inadequacy of passages in brick 
settings as a means of heating the air prior to its 
admission above the fire. Sliding dampers were 
provided to regulate the admission of air from the 
settings and the openings in the 


paper before the 


passages in the 
bridge wall but, 
and repeated experiments and observa- 
tions proved that these dampers could never be 
opened without checking the draft through the 
fuel and lowering the temperature of the fire; and 
it is not impossible that a very slight leakage 
through the closed dampers may have lowered the 
efficiency of the boilers. No good was ever found 
to result from this system of flues.” 

Doubtless the most complete test of this charac- 
ter was conducted by Mr. Hoardley at the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and in this case the result 
was inore favorable, but the air was forced to the 
fire by blower, and all the air was introduced 
below the fire bars 

“To return to the water in the ashpit; it is 
thought advantageous by some, in slowly burning 
furnaces having long flues, that the fuel should be 
slightly moist, and that ashpits should be supplied 
with water, from which steam may be generated by 
the heat radiated downwards from the fire, and 
passing through the fire grate. The access of water 
to the fuel lessens the glow fire or flameless incan- 
descence of the fixed carbon on the grate, and in- 
creases the quantity of flame by forming carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen gases in its decomposition into 
its elements, oxygen and hydrogen, and the reduc- 
tion, by the oxygen, of the carbonic acid already 
formed in the furnace. The newly made gases are 
afterwards burned in the flues. The presence of 
moisture, even in coke, gives rise to flame in the 


“Careful 
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flues, and reduces the intensity of heat in the glow 
fire. The combustion, in fact, is deferred, or dis- 
tributed, and it is on this principle that moist bitu- 
minous coals are most effective in furnaces having 
long flues, as in Cornish boilers.” 

l find the above statement in “Helios”, page 25, 
but can find no confirmation of it in any standard 
authority at this writing, but give it as a possible 
explanation of that bright appearance described by 
Mr. Gould, as appearing on the top of his fire 


when using water in the ashpits. oe ey 


ms 


THE NUMBERING OF CARD CLOTHING. 





BY J. 7. B. 


rhe above subject is selected, owing to the 
that many connected with the mill, as 
“What is 


“num- 


fact 
well as textile students, often ask: 


meant by the English counts” or 


bers” as card clothing; and, 


how does the English system compare with 


applied to 


the American method of using the number of 
wire? Letfore answering directly the above 
upon 
we may profitably include a 
few preliminary remarks for the benefit of 


question, or entering any discussion 


pertaining to it, 


our readers who are not acquainted with the 
general make up of a piece of card clothing 

Fig. 1 is a view of the surface of a piece of 
clothing, which seems to be covered with a 


~? 


individual wire teeth, as shown 
at A; these are further illustrated by a 
Fig. 2. If, 
however, a view of the back of the clothing 


number of 
SeC- 


tion of the clothing shown in 


is obtained, we find, that what appear on the 
surface to be separate teeth, are connected 
at the back in pairs; and when extracted they 
are shaped as shown in Fig. 3, the whole, 
practically, representing a small wire staple, 
which, when placed in the foundation, pre- 
sents two points on the surface, and the con- 
necting bar remains on the back of the cloth- 
ing. 

These bars are known as the “crowns” and 
are represented by the lines in Figs. 4, 5, and 
6. The position of the bars represent three 
different methods of setting them in the foun- 
dation. In Fig. 4 what is known as “rib set” 
is shown; in this style the teeth are set in 
groups of three, each group being known as 
a “nogg.” 

In Fig. § is shown the “twill setting,” and 
although the teeth are in a continuous line, 
instead of in groups, it is customary to desig- 
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nate a “nogg,” as equal to the distance from 
the edge of one “crown,” to the edge of the 
next “crown,” having its corresponding edge 
iust touching a line drawn perpendicular to 
; For 
example, we find that the right hand edge of 
the crown A, is directly over the right hand 


the edge of the crown first selected. 


edge of the crown B; while the teeth from A 


to B equals 6° therefore there are 6 teeth per 


ne ee. 


Fig. 1. 


In Fig. 6 what is known as the “open” or 
“plain set” is shown, and in this stvle it will 
be observed, that it requires only two teeth 
to form a “nogg;” following the same pro- 
In all the 
above the distance from the end of one tooth, 
to the corresponding end of the next tooth 
on the same row, is known as a 

Card clothing is 
“sheets;” the narrow 
strips, from one inch to 3 inches wide, and 
several hundred vards in length, and may 
contain either the “rib” 


cedure as with the previous styles. 


“crown.” 
“fillet” or 


long, 


made in 


former being 


or “twill” arrange- 
ment of the teeth; the latter, as its name im- 
plies, is made in sheets, the width varying to 
suit different circumstances, and the length 
usually being equal to the width of the sur- 
face for which it is intended; 
tain either the “twill” or 


this may con- 
teeth. 
\fter the foregoing particulars, we are 


“nlain” set 


now in a position to return to the main ques- 
tion. Before the clothing was made in 
“fillet” form, the 
wide, and contained the “plain” arrangement 
of the teeth. The e., the teeth 
running the length of the sheet, were always 
the same number to the inch; but the 
or the teeth in the width of the 
varied according to the 


“sheets” were 4 inches 


“crowns,” 1. 


To. ” 
ocr 
noges, 


sheet, number of 
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teeth required per sq. foot; it was upon the 
number of teeth in the width of the sheet, 
that 


based; for example, if 60 noggs were con- 


viz., 4 inches, English counts were 


tained in this width, the “counts” were 60's; 
if 100 noggs in its width, the clothing was 
known as 100’s counts, etc. 
stated, the 
the sheet, were always the same, viz., 5 per 
[It will be noticed from the above that 


As previously 


“crowns” running lengthwise of 


inch. 





Fig. 3. 


the number of clothing indicated practically 
the points per sq. inch, or sq. foot. 


Fig. 2. 


For example, let us assume a piece of card 
clothing to be plain set, with 5 crowns per 
inch, and 25 noggs per inch, the points will 
equa! soo per sq. inch, and are obtained as 
follows: 


Noggs 25 
Crowns 5 

125 
Teeth per nogg 2 

250 
Points per tooth 2 
Peints per sq. inch 500 

144 
Pe ints per Sq. fc ot 72,000 

The manner in which several text books 


explain the numbering of card clothing, is 
by stating, “that the clothing was formerly 
made in sheets 4 inches wide, and if there 
were 100 teeth in that width, the ‘counts’ 
equaled 100’s;” they also proceed by stating 
that the number of teeth, or crowns length- 


wise, was always 10 per inch,” and while we 
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obtain the same points per sq. inch, the state- 


ment is misleading when carefully consid- 


ered: for instance, the 10 crowns referred to, 
mean two rows of teeth, or one row of noggs 
running lengthwise; while the teeth referred 


to really mean noggs; therefore, to interpret 


_| CROWN + | 
om_ —_—_— —_—_— ———— FE 
Re NOGG 
—_—__ -—— 





FIG. S. 


PLAIN OR OPEN SET ied 
FIG. 6. : 


it more plainly, it should read in such a man- 


ner that students will understand that these 
had for 


Tor ’s clothing, 5 


sheets teeth per 
inch running lengthwise, and 100 noggs (or 


roups of two teeth each) in the width of a 
4 inch sheet 


found as before, 


J 


The points in this case being 
1 1Cco nogs 


4 inches 25 


noggs per inch, and 25 noggs 5 crowns 


2 teeth per crown 2 points per tooth will 
equal 500 points per sq. inch, 72,000 points 
per sq. foot in 100’s clothing. 


In other words, the “counts” 5 equals 


| oints pe rs 


points per sq. foot. 


}. inch, or “counts” 720 equals 


In comparing the “English counts” with 


“American wire’ method of numbering, ref- 


erence may be made to the following tables. 


[926 






It will be noticed that in every instance the 
Inglish counts have a certain number of 
points, and no matter from whom the cloth- 
ing is Obtained, 100’s counts will have 72,000 


points per sq. foot, and other counts as fol- 


iv 
lows: 
60's 43,200 points per sq. foot. 
70's 50,400 points per sq. foot. 
So's 57,000 points per Sq. foot. 
OO's 64,800 points per sq. foot. 
100’s = 72,000 points per sq. foot. 
110s 79,2 1O points per Sq. foot. 
120's 86,400 points per sq. foot. 
130’s == 93,000 points per sq. foot. 
In the United States it is customary to 


use the 
“counts,” 


term “American wire” in lieu of 
thereby indicating the dia. of wire 
from which the teeth are made, rather than 
the noints upen the surface; therefore with 
this method, it is possible to have two pieces 
of clothing of say 31’s American wire, and 
one may contain several thousand teeth per 
sq. foot more than the other. 

lor example, the following tables pub- 
lished by different 
amount of variation, 
wire. 


companies, show the 


with same number. of 









Firm No. 2 Difference 





28s wire .... 34.500 43,200 8,640 points 
30's wire .... 41,472 50,400 8,928 points 
31s wire $5,000 58,752 13,752 points 
32's wire .... 48,384 65,664 17,280 points 
33's wire 55,290 72,576 17,280 points 
34 Ss wire 62,208 79,488 17,280 points 
35s wire 60,120 80,4 0 17,280 points 
20's wire 70x 32 Q 3,000 17,508 p ints 


‘rom the foregoing tables it will be seen 
that the English system signifies a definite 
number of teeth, but the American does not; 
and the question now arises, as to whether 
some definite and uniform method cannot be 
adopted in this country, by which a person 
can represent card clothing by a system 
which always carries with it the definite state- 
ment as in the “counts” system. 

[ have observed also at least one firm has 
adopted a method of stating the number of 
noggs per inch in addition to the wire, and 
this seems to be a step in the right direction. 
While the English counts were practically 


based upon “plain set” has been 


clothing, it 
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adopted as representing the same points per 
and when 


the points per sq. foot are given it is only 


sq. foot in “rib” and “twill” set: 


necessary to divide by 720, and the “counts” 
is obtained. 

While the “counts” system, as above ex- 
plained, is precise in the general sense of 
designating the points per sq. foot, it does 
not indicate the style of setting, and in this 
particular it may be said to be defective, as 
we have now three styles as against one for- 
merly. 

It has that the 
“noggs per inch” might be a good basis upon 


occurred to the writer 
which to build a system of numbering; for 
instance, assuming that the “noggs per inch” 
may range from 10 to 30, why not let the 
that is, 
piece of clothing contains 10 noggs per inch, 


“noggs” represent the “counts;” if a 
let the “counts” be Io’s, or again if 30 noggs 
are in one inch, the counts to equal 30's, and 
so on with other numbers. 

The reader may, however, observe that the 
number of teeth per 
“twill,” and 
noggs per inch are the same. 


Sq. foot on “plain,” 
This, however, 
could be remedied as follows: 

For 10 noggs rib set, use the term “Io's 
rib set.” 

For 10 noggs twill set, use the term “10's 
twill set.” 

Fer 10 noggs plain set, use the term “10's 
plain set.” 

The above would become just as familiar 
to the trade as saying 10's warp, or I0’s fill- 
ing, in referring to varn. 

In the above cases the points per sq. foot 
could be easily calculated, as with few excep- 
tions the “rib” and “twill” have each 4 
crowns per inch, and the “plain” or “open” 5 
crowns inch 


per Therefore the points per 


sq. foot in 


Rib set will equal the noggs & 3,456 
Twill set will equal the noggs 
Pls 


lain set will equal the no 


0,912 
ros X 2,880. 


4 
Ss 


\ssuming that the “noggs” 


equaled the 
“counts,” a “20's rib set” would contain 3,456 
20 = 69,120 points per sq. ft.; a “10 twill 
set” would contain 6,912 * Io 


points per sq. ft.; a 


60,120 


“25's plain set’ would 


“rib set,” will also vary, if the 


contain 2,880 > S 2 
Sq. ft. 

Knowing that the “Textile World Record” 
is ever ready to promote unification of terms, 
etc., wherever any confusion exists, I pre- 


72,000 points per 


sent the above suggestions for what they are 
worth to those interested in the subject of 
card clothing. 
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FANCY COTTON VELVETS. 





BY ROBERT DANTZER, 
Professeur de Tissage a la Societe Industrielle d’ Amiens, France. 


The pile of cotton velvets is made entirely 
from the filling. At the present time they 
comprise the most important part of velvet 


fabrics, because of the very small quantity 


of woolen velvets that are now produced. As 
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is well known, hiling pile velvets are woven 
with a ground weave on which the pile picks 
are floated and stitched at intervals. After 
the cloth is woven, these pile picks are cut 
along the centre of the float and the ends 
rising up form the pile of the velvet. The cut- 
ting process is done either by hand or by ma- 
chine. 

To facilitate the study of cotton velvets 
be divided into three classes: I, 
plain; 2, corded; 3, fancy. The first two 
classes are well known and several writers 


they may 


have already treated them in extenso; for 
this reason I will not dwell upon them here. 

The manufacture of fancy velvets is of 
comparatively recent date. At first the idea 
was to apply oblique cutting to corded vel- 
vets, that is to say, the knife instead of be- 
ing held upright on the surface of the cloth, 
as is usual, is inclined alternately to right and 
left. Fig. A is a sample of this cutting, styled 
the Pueblo. The corresponding weave is 
shown at Fig. 1, the goods being known com- 
mercially as cannele. Fig. 2 is a cross section 
of the goods in the direction of the filling, 
before cutting. Fig. 3 is a cross section 


be more easily seen. Many workmen mak« 
the two cuts at one time by means of a 
double cutter having knives inclined in opp 

site directions. In that case the guides aré 
soldered together, and the spaces separating 
them corre spond to the distances between the 
cuts. One of the knives is of the usual length 
while the other is very short, about three 


eighths of an inch. In this way the operation 


is accelerated. The Pueblo cut can be ap 
plied to corded velvets, and has been very 
popular for several vears in France and 
Spain. 

Figs. “B” and “C” are the oldest fancy 
effects known in the velvet trade and are 
known respectively under the names grains 
de mille! and grains de ble. Figs. 5 and 6 
are the weaves corresponding respectively to 
It will be noticed that the 
pattern is made by offsetting the stripes at 


Pigs. “B” and “¢ 


intervals, or breaking joints as it is called. 
The filling consists of 1 ground pick, 2 filling 
picks. Fig. 7 shows the method of cutting 
these patterns, the arrows indicating the path 
of the knife. The first time the cut is along 
the route marked A, the second time along 


b a 


Pn 
j 















































Fig. 4. 


showing the usual method of cutting, while 
Fig. 4 shows the Pueblo cut. 

The workman must make three cuts for 
each pattern; 1, the knife is inclined from 
right to left; 2, from left to right; 3, perpen- 
dicularly. The upper portion of the sample 
at Fig. 1 has been partially cut; the third cut 
has been omitted that the oblique cuts may 





Fig. 8. 


_ete. Figs. D and E'show effects obtained 
by combination of the cord with the grain 
pattern. 

Fig. F is another fabric in which the pile 
picks are stitched along oblique lines, shown 
at e, f, Fig. 8. The pile is cut in the direction 
indicated by the arrows, I, 2, etc. To permit 
the passage of the knife the pile picks are 
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ot stitched between the lines a, b, and c, shown at Fig. J. It will be noticed that the 
d: this space is occupied by three threads. By 


reference to Fig. 9 it will be seen that the pile 
nicks are not stitched on 7, 8 and g. This 
principle should be observed in the making 
of all filling pile velvets as it is necessary to 














provide for the passage of the:knife during 











the cutting process. 

Fig. g shows a pattern in which the stitch- 
ing is made alternately in straight and 
oblique lines as shown at Fig. F. | Fig. ‘10 
is the weave draft for this pattern, the cut- 
ting line being along the threads 3, 4, 5, 6, 
13, 14, 15, 16. Fig. H shows the stitching 











lines disposed obliquely, first in one direction 
and then in another. Fig. 11 is the weave 





draft, the cutting line being along the threads 
7,8,9. This has been the most popular style 
among fancy velvets. Fig. 1 shows a com- 
bination of the preceding pattern with a 
corded effect. 

lig. 12 is a weave draft for the sample 
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ground and pile picks are arranged irreg- 
ularly as follows: I ground, 1 pile, I ground, 
The cutting lines are indicated by the 


arrows at the bottom of the draft. 


$< 





Fig. K is a sample woven with the weave 
shown at Fig. 13, there being four cutting 
lines in each pattern. The ground weave is 
a Batavia chevron, which is used to reduce 
the number of harness. Fig. 14 is the weave 
draft for the sample at Fig. L, of which the 
ground weave is a 3-leaf twill. There are two 
cutting lines in the pattern. 

There is a vast variety of fancy styles in 
velvet fabrics, but the few samples we have 
shown will enable the reader to understand 
the method of manufacturing and to design 
new patterns as desired. Fancy velvets are 
used to a slight extent in central France, 
but are chiefly worn in Spain, where their 
manufacture is confined to Barcelona. In 


France th VY are Sé ld by weight. The goods 


are woven 23 inches wide in 


[930 


the loom 


order to give a width of 27 inches after dy¢ 





ing. The pieces are 82 yards long, the weight 


varying from 28 to 99 pounds. 


The warp is 
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2 18's to 2/36’s cotton (French counts) with 
‘9 to 70 threads per inch. The filling is 1/12’s 
to 1/30’s cotton, twisted soft, 200 to 325 per 
inch. 

With cotton at Havre costing 7 cents per 
pound, the cotton velvets before cutting will 
be valued at 30 cents per pound, These prices 


J 


fuctuate between 27 and 32 cents per pound, 








Fig. 14. 


according to the demand and the price of cot- 
ton. Converting the raw cotton into yarn 
The cost of 
cotton velvets per pound can therefore be 
estimated as follows: 


costs 12 to 13 cents per pound. 


Raw material $0.07 
Spinning 12 
Weaving II 
Total $o.30 


Fancy velvets cost from 3 to 4 cents per 
pound extra. 


——___—___ e-— ———— 


It is estimated that $400,000,000 of British 


treasure lie sunk along the route from Eng- 


land to India. 
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GRINDING AND CARING FOR THE 
SHEAR. 


BY ELMO. 


To keep the shear in proper condition is + 
very important part of the woolen finisher’s 
work; upon it depends not only the proper 
performance of this part of the work, but 
ofttimes the finisher’s reputation. 





It is not infrequently the case, that a man 
who has efficient in all the other 
parts of the work finds himself embarrassed 
and hampered for the want ot a better knowl- 
edge of the shear, and how to keep it in good 
working order. 

In nearly all the other parts of the finish- 
ing room work, the ordinary help have an 
oppertunity to learn from actual experience 


become 


and close observation, so as to become rea- 
sonably well informed regarding the work. 

Sut as the overseer usually takes charge 
of the detail of the fixing and grinding of the 
shear, it is quite impossible for one to learn 
the important and necessary points regarding 
this part of the work, unless the finisher shall 
see fit to take him into his confidence and 
give him the necessary instruction. 

So it is often the case, that one who is, in 
other respects, entirely competent as a fin- 
isher, finds himself badly “stuck” on the 
shear, and thereby unable to hold his posi- 
tion. 

Occasionally, a yvoung man who has had 
ar opportunity to learn the other parts of the 
work, and has also run the shear, and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its construc- 
tion, may, by “hook or crook,” manage to 
master this part of the work; but indeed, the 
chances are greatly against him unless he has 
been given a few tnportant points in the 
matter; and even with good instruction, it is 
quite important that one possess a mechani- 
cal turn-of mind and good judgment in order 
to secure the best results, for failure often 
follows careless or hasty action. 

The first important point, as already inti- 
mated, is to become thoroughly familiar with 
the machine and the various bolts and screws 
in and about the “shear head,” gr set of 
blades, which includes the revolver, ledger 
blade and back, to which it is attached, and 
the frame which holds them. 
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Without a proper knowledge of these 
screws and their uses and a careful adjust- 
ment as required in grinding and setting the 
blades, oue cannot expect to succeed; for a 
shghi turn of the wrong screw, or the right 
one in the wrong direction is likely to cause 


serious trouble 


shear, we may say that the regular six quar 
ter shear has intermediate sets of screws 
between the outside and centre, as indicate: 
hy the letter A. So that the broad shear has 
five instead of three sets of these screws 
extending across the shear equally distant 
from each other, and any adjustment of then 


























FIG 


lo give an idea of these screws and their 
various uses, we call attention to the accom- 
panying illustration, Fig. 1, showing the back 
of the “shear head” with the revolver and 
vibrating attachment removed and the screws 
numbered in order to designate them. 

No. 1 enters the top of the revolver box 


and is used to raise or lower the revolver 


when required. 


lhe two screws marked No. 2 hold down 
the revolver box caps. 

No. 3 cannot be seen in the cut, being on 
the front of the frame and passing through a 
slot into the lower side of the revolver box, 
serving to hold it in place. 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6 serve to adjust the ledger 
blade and hold the back to which it is at- 
tached, securely to the frame of the “shear 
head.” 

No. 7 holds the “shear head” in place upon 
the main frame of the machine. 

No. 8 serves to raise or lower the whole 
of the shear head when required. 

No. 9 1s to raise the ledger blade to a new 
position on the revolver when required. 

It will be noticed that these screws have 
their duplicates on the opposite side, and 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 in the centre as well; and as 
this cut represents the head of a narrow 


yas 


I 


by a careless or unskilled person is very 
likely to cause trouble. 

The middle row of these screws, repr 
sented by No. §, are called stay bolts, and 
screw into the frame below and serve to hold 
the ledger blade and the back to which it is 
attached in place. 

The upper and lower rows,—Nos. 4 and 6, 
do not screw into the frame, but simply 
against it, so that the middle screws, whil 
holding things in place, also serve as a piv- 
otal point from which this part can be tipped 
by turning the top and bottom screws. 

By turning the top row to the right the 
ledger blade is pressed to the revolver, while 
the similar turning of the bottom row tends 
to draw it away. 

When the blades are in good running 
order, the pressure of the ledger against the 
revoiver is supposed to be uniform all the 
way across, kept so by the proper adjustment 
of these screws, and in grinding, if the blades 
be true, it is very important that this uni- 
formity be maintained, and if out of true, 
that they be adjusted in the grinding so as 
to make them true. 

As a rule, all necessary adjustment of the 
ledger in grinding and running the shear may 
be made by the use of the top row of screws, 
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; the ledger may be drawn up to or let away 
from the revolver by the use of them; though 

times it may be necessary to release the 
middle screws to allow an easy and effective 
iction of the top row. 

In preparing to grind the shear, first re- 
move the swab and vibrating attachment; 
then give the blades a thorough cleaning; 
heing sure to brush all flocks from between 
the tly blades of the revolver. 

This being done, remove the caps of the 
journal boxes of the revolver and take the 
revolver out. 

Clean off the back of the ledger blade, 
after which place a steel straight edge upon 
the edge of the blade to ascertain if it is per- 
fectly true. 

li it is found to be high in any particular 
place, keep it in mind, so as to begin the 
erinding at that point, and thus produce a 
true edge before proceeding with the grind- 


ing all the way across. 

After getting a correct idea regarding the 
condition of the blades, the revolver should 
he put in place again. But before doing this, 
he sure and wipe out the journal boxes and 
put a lew drops of oil in them, and see that 
the revolver shaft is perfectly clean. Put on 
the caps of the boxes and screw them down 
closely. 

Sometimes, when the shear is new, the caps 
bind the shaft, in which case a piece of writ- 
ing paper inserted under the cap will relieve 
it, and can be removed when found advisable. 

Do not correct by allowing the screws to 
be loosened, but use the paper of sufficient 
thickness to allow the to be screwed 
down closeiy. 

Now, as it is quite likely that the drawing 
up of the ledger blade at certain points since 
the shear was last ground may have caused 


cap 


an uneven pressure upon the revolver, it is 
important that it be made uniform before 
proceeding to grind, in order to be sure of 
uniforin work. 

Loosen the top row of screws all the way 
across, just enough so that the blades will 
refuse to cut dry paper, and it will be drawn 
down between the blades instead. 

The point to be attained is to free the 
ledger from the revolver entirely, and yet 
remain as near to it as possible. 
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Now the bolts that hold the boxes in place 
(No. 3) should be loosened and those in the 
top of the boxes turned to the left in order to 
drop the revolver on to the bottom or “heel” 
of the bevel on the ledger. 

When the blades are comparatively new, 
about one-half turn (half around) should be 
sufficient, but as the ledger is ground down, 
and the bevel consequently wider, it will 
require to be set back still more. 

Care must be taken that both boxes are 
set back exactly alike, and that both the stay 
bolts are loosened before either box is low- 
ered, and that both boxes are lowered before 
either one is made secure again. 

In other words, do not change the position 
of one box while the other is secure. 

Loosen both, lower both and then secure 
both. After this is done, test again with dry 
paper, and if the paper pinches between the 
revolver and the “heel” of the bevel, set the 
ledger off at that point until it is relieved. 

Release the rod that drives the list motion, 
remove ail belts, and cover all parts of the 
machine except the rest and blades, so as to 
heep them free from the oil and emery that 
Also set the blades 


about twice as far as 


will be used in grinding. 
back from the rest 
required for shearing a piece of heavy cloth. 

Prepare a belt to run the revolver back- 


ward and the machine is in readiness for 
grinding. or grinding, a strop, Fig. 2, 
7 
FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 


should be made, using a piece of leather belt- 
ing about three inches wide and twelve or 


fourteen inches in length attached to a 


wooden handle as shown in the cut. 
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The mixture for grinding is made by the 
combination of flour of emery and sperm or 
lard 

~pread this mixture on the strop, and with 
the 


oil mixed to qnite a stiff consistency. 


the revolver turning backward apply 
mixture to the revolver. 

Now, by turning the top (No. 4) screw at 
one end of the blades, draw the ledger up 
until it barely touches the revolver, which 
Then 
do the same at the opposite end of the blades, 
until both ends strike lightly and evenly. 

Now draw up the middle of the ledger in 


can easily be determined by the sound. 


like manner by the top screw. 

If it be a narrow shear, you now have the 
But 
be a broad shear, it will be necessary to 


blade bearing evenly all the way across. 
if it 
draw the ledger up at the intermediate points 
between the centre and end screws. 

As soon as the ledger touches at any point, 
and thereafter during the grinding process, 
the revolver should be constantly vibrated by 
hand, the full distance the journals will per- 
mit. 

It must be remembered that owing to set- 
ting the revolver back, the grinding begins 
at the “heel” of the bevel on the ledger and 
a new bevel is being formed, until a slight 
turn of the edge shows that the grinding has 
reached that point. 
ture 


Apply the emery mix- 
minutes. As the 
sound of the grinding ceases, draw the ledger 
up very carefully the 


bevel is 


every few often as 
and evenly all 
until the 
complete; which may be determined by the 


appearance of the turned edge and by test- 


way 


and so continue 


across, 


ing, by the use of wet tissue paper, to see if 
the blades will cut all the way across. The 
turning of the edge may be very slight, and 
not visible, but can be discovered by touch. 

Should the edge be turned at any particular 
point first, cease to draw up the ledger at 
that point until it turns all the way across. 

By wiping off the front of the ledger, and 
sighting over the top of the rest, which 
should be as true as the straight edge, a care- 
ful examination will show if the ledger is 
being ground evenly. If it appears higher at 
any one point than at another, draw up at 
that point only, until it is even, then draw up 
all across alike. 

It requires but a slight extra pressure at 
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any particular point to cause the grinding t 
result in uneven work, and as the rest is suy 
posed to be true, a careful attention, by fr 
quent examination as the work proceeds, will 
avoid trouble. After it 


is certain that th 


bevel is complete, and the blades run lightly 
the mixture should be made thin, and th 
ledger drawn up once or twice very slightly, 
then finish by running five or ten minutes 
with clear oil in place of the mixture. 

The work should at no time be hurried, 
and the blades should run evenly, lightly and 
noiselessly before leaving off the use of the 
emery mixture. 

When the grinding is complete, give all 
the parts a thorough cleaning, being sure 
wipe all emery from between the fly-blades 
of the revolver. 

This being done, remove the caps and take 
out the revolver, and clean the back of the 
ledger, and 


could not be 


cleaned while the revolver was in. 


such parts as 

The next thing in order is the honing of 
the ledger blade. 

(il the face of the hone, and placing it on 
the ledger at an angle about as shown in the 
accompanying cut, Fi 
circular motion, very 
length of the blade. 


work it with a 


the 


cr ? 
S* J 


carefully, entire 

The first time across, work very lightly, so 
as to remove the feather edge on the ledger 
without turning it in the opposite direction. 

Then go across several times; then lay the 
hone on lengthwise, keeping the same angle, 
and run it a few times the whole length of 
the blade. 

Now be sure that boxes and journals are 
clean, put a few drops of oil in the boxes, 
Screw the 
down moderately tight, and be sure to turn 
the the 


remove any feather edge that may have been 


and replace the revolver. caps 


revolver “cut way” first, so as to 
produced in honing. 

Now by a test the blades should cut wet 
paper all the way across. 
sure 
that the swab is sufficiently well oiled, and 


In starting on the regular work, be 


do not lower the blades quite so much at a 
time as is usual, until after a few pieces are 
sheared, thus the blades to get 
smoothed up before proceeding in the usual 
Way. 


allowing 
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\iter they have become smooth, it will not 
strange if they will need to be set a little 
ser by drawing up the ledger; and this 
y be done at the 
use to cut, provided they do not run hard. 


any time when blades 


When they are drawn up so that it is diffi- 

to turn the revolver by hand, and they 
fuse to cut, it is not necessarily a sign that 
vy need grinding. By an occasional set- 
ting off of the ledger, so that the revolver 
will turn easily, and still cut dry paper, the 
evolver mav be removed and the honing re- 
] 


peared 


I 
good work for a long time without grinding. 


as above, and the blades made to do 


When the ledger is ground away so that 
the bevel becomes very wide, it is a good 
plan, after honing, to loosen stay bolts (No. 
3) and by turning the screws in the top of the 
hox (No. 1) 


lifts the 


thus raise the revolver. This 
the [ 
the bevel and brings it to the edge, 


“heel” of 
so that 


result 1s 


revolver away trom 


the friction is lessened, and_ the 
equivalent to running on a narrow bevel; the 
revolver running more lightly, and the con- 
tact at the cutting point more certain 


should be 


kept in mind, and the revolver set back to its 


When this is done, however, it 


former position before another grinding, or 
a double bevel will be produced. 

the 
writer 


The directions here given agree with 


methed successfully pursued by the 


for twenty-five years. Though it may be said 
that through 


will 


sometimes, carelessness or 


a machine into a condition 


that requires special judgment and possibly 


abuse, get 
a divergence from all rules, in order to make 
it right; and if the blades become badly out 
of true, they can best be put in order by send- 
ing to the maker for repairs. 

—__—_—__—_¢ 


Density of Baled Wool. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the density of Bagdad wool as imported 
in bales? How does its weight compare with that 
f water? Douglass (353). 
A enbie 


62 1/2 pounds 


water weighs 1,000 ounces or 


A bale of Bagdad 


imported measured 51 inches long, 17 inches wide 


for rt of 


wool recently 


nd 17 inches thick: cubic contents, 14.739 cubic 
inches. The gross weight was 360 pounds, equal 
to 675 ounces, or 42 pounds per cubic foot. The 
weight of this bale was 32 1/2 per cent. less than 


that of 


water 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processe-, » achinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etec., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the 
person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers f textile journa s, such as those relating to the 
confposition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, ete, we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Production of Woolen Finisher Card. 





Editor Textile 'Vorlid Record 

Please state the best method of 
production of a woolen finisher car I have cal- 
culated the production of our finisher cards from 
the weight of roving and size of dofter rings, but 
the results vary from 15 to 25 per cent. from the 
actual product The outside diameter of rings is 
1kes I4 turns per min- 


-alculating the 








n 





ffer 


II 34 inches The di 


ute We are using 11 rub roll condensers. The 
roving reels I 1/2 runs as it comes from the con- 
denser. There are twenty ends taken from each of 
the two doffers Iroquois (342). 


1is evident from 
to take 


-ondenser. 


The error in Iroquois’ c 
his explanation He ha 





into 
account the draft 


of the roving by the 


At our request Iroquois has informed us that the 


spool drum at the finisher is 29 in. in circumfer- 
ence, and makes 21 turns per ute, showing a 
surface speed of 600 inches per ite. The sur- 





face speed of the doffer, which is 11 3/4 in. in diam., 
and makes I4 turns per minute, is 517 inches per 


minute, consequentiy the spool drum is 18 per cent. 


more leneth of roving than the doffer is delivering. 


This inerease due to the draft of the rub rolls. 


Troquois’ error was due to his calculating from the 


1 * the doffer and the weight of yarn at the 


spe e¢ ‘ tne ore 


spool drum 


as factors we cal- 





ion of the card as follows: 


roving 


. roving 
per min. 
11/2 (ozs.. X 6e (min. per hour) = 17 Ibs 


roving 


per hour 


—— 


Cloth for Typewriter 


Ribbons. 
In reply to our request in the June issue for in- 
regarding the manufacturers of type- 
writer ribbons. J. H. Lane & Co., 110 Worth St., 
New York City, advise us that they manufacture a 
line of these goods and will be pleased to quote 


prices to anyone interested 


formation 
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Filling Waste. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been much interested in your description 
of the Asala loom especially that part of it relating 
to the loss caused by the yarn going into waste in- 
stead of into the cloth. Is the two-thirds deprecia- 

which you mention a fair average for all kinds 
. including cotton, woolen and silk? 
Mansfield (357) 

The figures used in the article, 75 cents and 25 

‘ents, were selected simply for illustration, we hav 


ing in mind a 8 blood 2/36’s worsted yarn 


which is worth today about 75 cents per pound; in 


the form of waste this stock would be worth about 
25 cents per pound. 


Phere are 


1 and silk yarn that 


grades of cotton, woolen, wors- 


it would be impossible to give 


So many 


the difference in value of yarn onthe 
the form of waste. This difference 


be estimated separately for each 


id depends in a great measure upon 
material; the higher this 
rence between the value 
the waste 

} 


ation 1s causea 


De pre 


into its 


yy inability to rework the 
Take fine 


made 


original form worsted 
‘ 


for example. This can be only of long, 


ombed wool. When once spun into the form 


yarn it cannot be torn up and reworked into the 


ame grade of yarn, but must be manufactured on 
the carded woolen system 


hich is used for a low 


and spun into coarser 


and cheaper yarn, w grade of 
] 


voods 


1 + 


value of the raw material is lowered, the 


yetween the value of the yarn and the waste 
f 1 


from it decreases until a point is reached where the 


yarn waste is practically as suitable for reworking 
as was the material from which it was originally 
made. In such a case the loss caused by waste con- 
sists in the cost of converting the raw material into 
This 


only the cost of the manual operations such as col- 


yarn is an important item, and includes not 


oring, carding and spinning, but also the cost of 
fixed charges of the mill including rent, taxes, in- 
surance, watchmen, repairs, interest, etc., as well 


as the loss resulting from decreased production 
caused by the yarn going into waste instead of into 
the form of cloth. 

There is no doubt that if a careful estimate was 
made of the loss caused in the mills throughout the 
filling 


would be reached. 


world by turning yarn into waste, some 


startling results This is evident 


from the case of the small mill operating sixty 


due to filling 
Cotton 


twisted very soft, is of no value for reworking into 


looms, in which the loss waste 


amounts to $9,000 per year. yarn, unless 
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yarn, and the same loss is very large on silk yar 
It would take much time and involve much labo: 
ind research to make 


even an approximation 


this loss, which in the aggregate is enormous. 
Filling waste is the most promising field for eco 
omy in the textile industry. The present wastetfu 
methods are not seriously felt, because they hav: 
always existed. The only way to partially remedy 
the difficulty at present is for the overseer to gi 
his personal attention to the matter, day in and day 
out. This is a 


impossible for an 


very difficult thing to do, as it 


overseer to keep every weaver 
constant!y under his eye. Consequently when thx 
weaving overseer becomes unusually vigilant in th 
respect, the weavers are likely to pocket the wast 


When the 


small quantity 


carry it out of the mill and destroy it 


overseer comes around and finds a 


in the mill he is gratified at the showing, while the 


manufacturer is worse off than if the waste had 


been left in the mill to be reworked into othe: 


goods. 


———_—_—_—__ @ —- - -- — 


Best Results in a Cotton Spinning Mill. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
lease answer the questions in 
Question and Answer Department: 

1. How many times should top flats with Sykes 
and American clothing on them be stripped during 
an It hours’ run, carding middling cotton 7/8 
staple, 160 pownds a day per card of 29's warp and 
38's filling? 2. How should metallic drawing rol 
be set for three processes on 7/8 staple middling 
cotton? 3 Hiow should steel slubber rolls be set 
on 7/8 middling cotton to get the best results, and 
what draft is best on a .60 hank 7/8 staple mid 
dling cotton? 4. How should intermediate rolls be 
set on 7/8 staple middling cotton to get the best 
result and what draft is best on 1.65 hank roving 
7/8 staple middling cotton? 5. How should fly 
frame steel rolls be set to get the best results on 
7/2 staple Georgia and S. C. middling cotton? 6. 
Would a draft of 6 to 6.50 be too much on 5.00 
and 6.25 hank rovings? 7. How much over stand 
ard twist should be put on 5.00 and 6.25 hank rov 
ing made from 7/8 staple middling cotton to draw 
well in spinning for 29’s and 38's? How should 
spinning steel rolls be set to spin 29's warp and 
33's filling out of 7/8 staple middling cotton? 9 
Practically what are the turns per inch of twist to 
put im 29s warp yarn standard to get the 
best results when the spindle moves 9,500? 10 
Give me a quick method for stopping cockly yarn, 
stating in detail what causes it 
come it 


following your 


above 


and how to over- 


Kilts (312). 


The above questions have been referred to Ben 
Shaw, follows: <A 
card running South Carolina or Georgia middling 


who writes as revolving flat 


cotton, 7/8 inch staple, producing 160 pounds per 
1: nour day, to do its best work should be stripped 
at least three times a day, as this stock carries a 
large proportion of short fibres and the clothing 
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will fill up rapidly. If time could be spared I 
should be inclined to favor two strippings each 
morning and afternoon. 

With 7/8 staple, metallic drawing rolls 
should be set as closely as possible. As these rolls 
are all of 1 1/8 inch diameter with the exception of 
the front roll, which is 1 3/8 inches, there could be 
no possible danger from a too close setting on the 
drawing frames. Experiments have shown that by 
substituting a front roll of 1 1/8 inch diameter 
allowing a closer setting at this point, the sliver 
The same remarks 


inch 


will be considerably more even. 
would apply to the setting of steel rolls on the 
slubber. A 50 grain sliver, with a draft of 3.60 
would give good .60 hank roving at the front. The 
intermediate rells should also be set as closely as 
possible, their diameters preventing too close set- 
ting for this stock. With two bobbins of .60 hank 
at the back and a draft of 5.5 the result at the front, 
1.65 hank, should be very satisfying. 
The fly frame steel roll diameters will likewise 
act as a guard against too close setting for this 
staple. A draft of 6 to 6.50 would be conservative 
on 5.00 and 6.25 hank roving. Standard twists for 
these weights of roving would be 2.68 and 3.00 
turns per respectively. I should say they 
might be well increased to 2.77 and 3.10 turns. I 
would suggest a little experimenting at this point 
owing to varying conditions. The spinning rolls 
should be set at 15/16 inch for 7/8 inch stock. The 
twist should be increased to 26.12 turns per inch, 
Cockly yarn is caused by the mixing of uneven 
staples. 


inch 


The receiving roll nips the longer fibres 
before they are released from the bite of the de- 
livering roll. As a result these longer fibres break, 
snap forward and curl up, making the yarn uneven 
and weak. Look well to the mixing of the cotton, 
fer it is more likely to occur there than anywhere 
Ii no variation of staple is in evidence in 
the picker then the spinning rolls should be gradu- 
ally spread until the cockle disappears. This is 
beund to remedy the difficulty. 


else. 


Following is a reply from another cotton mill 
man: 


The questions asked by your correspondent are 
of a nature that would be best answered by a prac- 
tical man on the spot, but I will take them as they 
come. This question is asked 
as though the speed of the revolving flats was fo1 
nothing else than regulating the stripping, like the 


How often to strip: 


stripper on the stationary card, but it is more than 
this; as they travel in a contrary direction to the 
cylinder they have much to do with cleaning as 
well as straightening the fibres, and as we will call 
this the greater it of course includes the lesser, so 
the safe way is to get all you can by the speed of 
the flats and rest assured the stripping will be 
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taken care of, but even then much depends on the 
picking. With the new Swiss grids the beater may 
be reduced in speed, the cotton is not battered till 
the life is out of it, yet it is clean and the cards will 
do more work and clean too. 

Setting of rolls: On all preparatory machines 
it takes experience to tell how to set them, for this 
is a thing for which there is no iron rule. With 
the same cotton, same weight of sliver, same kind 
of picking and carding, it is seldom that any two 
mills wil! have just the same setting, so the best 
plan is to start up one machine with the setting 
somewhere near what you think it ought to be, 
judging from the weight of the sliver you are put- 
ting through, its previous preparation and general 
surroundings; start just one spindle and adjust it 
so it gives the best satisfaction, not breaking the 
fibres, nor sending it through lumpy. If you are 
not a practical man hire one for the occasion, for 
you will never learn it from books, for the kind of 
cotton and the manner in which it is prepared 
changes what might be called best drafts and roll 
settings. Experiment on one spindle with what 
you have—old hands do this—then when you get 
down to the mule or frame spinning, the twist in 
the roving as well as the staple governs that. 
Drafts are generally governed in fairly old mills 
by the production you must get from them; you 
ought to manage at 'east 3 of a draft at both slub- 
ber and intermediate. I would let 6 be the limit of 
draft for both 5.00 and 6.25 hank roving, on that 
kind of cotton, which, unless prepared with extra- 
ordinary care, is very poor, for 29’s yarn. I have 
spun hundreds of tons of 22’s warp from 1 1/8 
stock. 

I suppose the 38’s would be for filling and need- 
ing less twist even then would be poor. On this 
kind of stock the spinning frame rolls should not 
stand more than 15/16 inch, but you would have to 
experiment; for such cotton multiply the square 
root of counts by 4.75 to get twist per inch on 
warp, and by 4.20 for filling. Standards of twist 
for roving vary, but for this stock I would say, 
square root of counts multiplied by 2.05 would 
give ample twist per inch. 

Cockled yarn: First see the cotton is picked and 
carded well, not too heavily drafted at any one 
place; have as little twist in the roving as will just 
carry to spinning rolls without breaking, keep out 
uneven or cut leather rolls; back, middle and front 
weights all set even: saddles and stirrups all free. 
and rolls oiled properly, but don’t blame cockled 
yarn on the spinner when it was caused by badly 
prepared stock, roving too hard twisted and too 
rauch draft at the frame. If you put in 5 hank rov- 
ing double for 29's warp on this kind of stock 
with 11.6 draft then don’t blame the spinner for 
cockled yarn Saul. 
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KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


Last year at this time a large proportion 
of the season’s light weight underwear had 
been sold, but a reverse situation presents 
itself at this writing. Some few sellers have 
and taken some but it 
cannot be said that the prices are fixed for 


been out business, 


the season as yet. Considerable manipula- 
tion of yarns is necessary in order to make 
goods at last vear’s prices, and in conse- 
quence of this most manufacturers are willing 
that the other fellow should show his hand 
first. We have heard one manufacturer criti- 
cise the two or three who showed the low 
priced men’s balbriggans in the month of 
June, saving it was impossible for them to 
figure to make the goods at the prices asked. 
He referred particularly to a line showed at 
$1.80, which is an advance of 1oc. per dozen 
over last season’s price. Another manufac- 
turer who sold his goods last season at $1.75 
is now asking $1.90. It is admitted on all 
sides that men’s balbriggans at $1.90 or less 
offer a very uninviting field for a manufac- 
turer and it is feared that the unsatisfactory 
experience of the past season in the matter 
of delivery will be repeated in 1904. 

We have heard of two or three manufac- 
turers carrying over small stocks of yarn, 
which will enable them to take on a small 
amount of business at or near last year’s 
prices, but the amount is imsignificant, and 
when it is necessary to go into the yarn 
market to buy, no reliability can be placed on 
any price made. So far there has been no 
lines of men’s balbriggans at 50c. shown. 

On account of the light weight of ladies’ 
ribbed vests, the cost of stock does not enter 
into the price as much as in men’s goods, and 
there is therefore a smaller percentage of 
advance. 

We do not hear of any lines being shown 
at last season’s prices except some mercer- 
ized goods at $3.25. One manufacturer who 


shows a line of lisle thread and mercerized 
goods is asking $1.85 for goods shown last 
year for $1.80. He shows some new stitches 
in all over lace patterns, also a new full bust 
pattern, which promises to be a good seller. 
It is made by changing the stitch for about 
top of the garment, 
which gives it a greater elasticity at this part. 
The line of trimmed lisle combination 
suits and pants shows an advance of about 5 
per cent. A new feature of this line of pants 
is that they all are made without the sateen 
bands that we have been accustomed to for 
some time, but are made with a fine stitch at 


four inches from the 


lace 


the top and buttoned at the sides or with a 
hem and a draw-string drawn through like 
an equestrian’s tights. 

A manufacturer of men’s ribbed goods is 
now showing a line of shirts and drawers at 
$3.62 1/2 net, in cotton, and $7.00 in lisle, 
and reports having booked considerable busi- 
The cotton goods have the appearance 
of being made of tinted American cotton. 
The drawer is made with a new adjustment 
feature consisting of tapes attached to each 
side of the band and drawn through eyelets, 
to be tied as desired. This manufacturer also 
shows knec length loose fitting drawers with- 
out cuffs, the idea for which we suppose was 
taken from the muslin drawers of the same 
shape now being shown by New York re- 
tailers. 

We are advised by some retailers that 
there has been some demand for men’s com- 
hination suits with drop seats and manufac- 
turers of men’s suits will do well to show 
samples made in this way in their line. We 
notice that nearly every manufacturer of 
ribbed underwear is showing samples of 
ladies’ corset covers, and we are told that 
the business on this line has increased con- 
siderably in the past year. We were privi- 
leged to examine a line of these goods and 
our attention was called to some new fea- 
tures. They are made with the fine stitch, 


ness, 
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the back of the garment made of one 

the front of two pieces of cloth. The two 
pieces are cut circular along the edges 

re the buttons and button 

d, this giving plenty of bust room and 
resenting a selling argument to the con- 
mer, Another feature of this garment is a 
-e of tubular knit fabric sewed on flat 
wn the entire length of the garment with 
button hole at the bottom to fasten under- 


holes are 


FANCY KNIT GOODS. 


[here is an increased demand for novelties 
in the knit goods market and so great has 
the sale become that larger stores have given 
up considerable space to departments for the 


display and sale of fancy knit goods exclu- 
sively. The American woman is now giving 
much attention to outdoor sports and as a 
consequence we have the golf vest, golf 
blouse, basketball sweater and automobile 
sweater in great variety. In wool goods 
handsome golf blouses are being shown in 
plain colors and combinations. Most of 
these are made with bishop sleeves and 
straight front effects. The automobile 
sweater is made from fine zephyr yarns, but- 
toned down the front. Are light weight, but 
warm. 

Many new designs are also shown in men’s 
sweaters; among them plaid patterns and 
polka dot effects, and the same are selling 
well, particularly in the better grades, up as 
high as $75 per dozen. 

HOSIERY. 

Sample lines are all complete and some 
orders have been taken, although there is 
still some lagging back on the part of the 
more conservative manufacturers. Judging 
from the lines so far shown, there is an indi- 
cation that lace hosiery to sell at 25c. will be 
the same strong feature that it was last sea- 
son, and there seems to be no end to the 
variety of stitches being shown. Light 
weight cottons and lisles are also very much 
in demand, and the domestic manufacturers 
are showing these lines to retail at from 25 
to S0c., in qualities which it will bother the 
German manufacturers to match. 

It looks as if some domestic manufacturers 
were laving awake nights thinking up ideas 


for something new, and as a result of one we 
have seen today a ladies’ black hose with a 
narrow piece of satin ribbon sewed down the 
sides with a bow at the top, that can be re- 
tailed at 25c. a pair. 


* 
> 


CHEMNITZ REPORT. 





The situation here is still unsettled. The 
orders booked call for comparatively large 
quantities, when the high costs are consid- 
ered. Yarns are still advancing, with pros- 
pects of still further advance, and those buy- 
ers who have placed orders are better off 
than those who wait for further develop- 
ments. 

Stocks of Egyptian yarns are depleted by 
nianufacturers of mercerized cloth and Amer- 
ican cotton is being used largely by hosiery 
yarn spinners in its stead. 

Large orders have been placed on plain 
staple hosiery and in many cases buyers had 
to be content with lighter weight goods made 
from American cotton at same prices as for- 
merly for heavier weight maco yarn goods. 
Gauge weights continue to be sought after, 
particularly the better grades. 

Split sole goods for ladies are well sold up 
for the year, and in this line buyers have 
taken quantities that would not have been 
considered at all in former years. Plain black 
lace hose are not much called for except in 
better grades. Those with silk embroideries 
are selling well, both in lower grade with ma- 
chinery embroidery and better grades with 
hand work. Small effects are preferred and 
lately small flowers are taken in preference 
to dots, ete. 

There is also a demand for plain gauge 
cottons and lisles with embroidered work. 
Men’s embroidered goods also continue in 
good demand, and at present there is call for 
misses’ bleached ribbed hosiery both for im- 
mediate and spring delivery. 

In gloves large orders are being placed for 
silk tipped goods, and although prices are 
higher, better grades are selected, mostly 
with two clasps, the lower grades with vege- 
table ivory and the better with pearl. 

Silk gloves and mitts in 20 inch length with 
lace tops are being bought freely. 
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CALCULATION OF THE COST OF KNIT 
GOODS. 


BY F. W. HERRINGTON. 


The calculation of the cost of knit goods 
to be exact is quite a difficult matter, for the 
reason,that every mill makes several differ- 
ent qualities of goods, and to arrive at an 
exact cost On any one of them is almost an 
impossible task, so many different causes 
operate to make the cost of goods either 
One of these causes is produc- 
This factor of production is the most 
important item and enters very largely into 
the estimate of the actual cost of goods. 

For example, we will suppose a mill has 
a capacity of 200 dozen per day, and that the 
daily expenses for superintending, office 
help, engineer, watchman, insurance, etc., is 
$30 per day, this would make the cost per 
dozen for these fixed per 
but if the mill 
another should only produce 100 dozen per 


more or less. 
tion. 


expenses, 
from 


I5c. 
dozen, one cause or 
day, then this cost per dozen would be 3oc., 
and if the line of goods on which the mill 
may be running does not show a margin of 
30c. per dozen over and above all other costs 
and then the mill would be run- 
ning at a daily loss instead of a profit. 

Therefore this factor of production is the 
vital one in the success or the failure of a 
mill. 

The only conservative way, therefore, to 


expenses, 


arrive at a safe estimate of cost of goods, 
and especially the labor cost, is to have a 
daily report from each department of its pro- 
duction, and these reports sent into the office 
every day and entered in a book especially 
printed to suit the requirements of the mill. 

The totals of these reports are added up 
every four weeks or every month, and then 
the amounts paid out for wages in each de- 
partment put down opposite; from these two 
items can be figured the cost per pound or 
per dozen, according to the production, of 
each process of manufacturing, by dividing 
the total amount of wages by the total pro- 
duction. 

Then to be more exact, and to arrive at a 
closer estimate, these monthly estimates can 
be tabulated every six or twelve months, and 
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a closer average cost per pound ascertained, 
and compared with the monthly tabulations 
of cost. They will undoubtedly vary every 
month, and also every six months, but this 
is the only way in which a safe calculation of 
cost can be reached. 

A method of determining the cost oi any 
particular line or style of goods in a mill 
making their own yarn is to have a batch 
started at the picker room, and a 
record kept of the weight of all raw stock 
put into it; it is then followed through the 
card room, keeping track of the waste and 
card cleanings that are carried back; the rovy- 


careful 


iug is weighed as it comes from the finisher 
and delivered to the spinning room, the 
spinner keeping track of how many pounds 
of yarn spun out of the roving, together with 
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FIG. I. 


the waste in spinning, and the amount 
waste left on the spools of roving at the e 
of the hatch. The knitter keeps track of t! 
number of pounds of cloth knit from this lot 
of yarn, together with the waste from wind- 
ing, and the yarn waste in knitting. Then 
the cloth taken to the cutter is noted and a 
record kept of the quantity of shirts and 
drawers cut out of the whole lot of cloth 
knit, the waste carefully being weighed from 
the cutting. 

3y this method is ascertained just how 
much waste goes back in carding, how much 
is made in spinning, how much is made i'n 
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ng and knitting, and how much is made 
itting the cloth into shirts and drawers. 

Divide the number of dozen of shirts and 
irawers cut into the number of pounds of the 
hatch of raw stock put on, and you arrive at 
the exact number of pounds of raw stock nec- 
essary to go through in order to produce a 
dozen of goods, providing, of course, that 
the batch through all the processes has been 
run with the least possible waste, giving 
credit at the same time for the value of all 
the waste carried back from all the depart- 


with 


ments. 
This method, then, enables a manufacturer 


Unck./0 


& 44@ 


FIG. 


to calculate the exact cost of the raw ma- 
terial which goes into any one line or style, 
by the pounds to the dozen of goods. To 
this then has to be added the average labor 
cost of each department per pound or per 
dozen, and then the average cost for fixed 
expenses based on the average production 
per day. The goods from this one batch 
could also be followed through the finishing 
room and a record kept of the amount of the 
material used in finishing the lot, and thus 
ascertain the cost of the material in finishing 
any one style. 

In this way the cost of goods coming 
through the mill from the raw stock can be 
ascertained very closely, but the whole ques- 
tion of cost rests on the average production 
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per day, and this is where the difficulty 
comes in, as the daily production someti:es 
varices considerably. 

A main belt may break, something may go 
wrong with the engine, and numerous things 
may happen that will lessen the production 
some days, and so the only safe way for a 
mill is to keep a daily record of the produc- 
tion of each and every department, and take 
all average every month, and then again 


. every six and twelve months, and from these 


averages base the estimate of cost. 
For example, in a mill with an average 
production of say 700 dozen per day, the 


F723 


2. 


calculations of cost have been on that aver- 
age and the selling price, if the production 
should drop to say even 600 dozen per day, 
be running at a daily loss. For the reason 
that the fixed expenses as they are called are 
not reduced in the slightest when the pro- 
duction has dropped, nor increased when the 
full quantity is made. 

Starting from the picker room, therefore, 
each batch of stock has to be weighed, and 
a record kept of the batch, it is not a difficult 
matter to have a printed slip and the number 
of pounds picked each day for the cards set 
down, and handed into the office and entered 
in a book. 

In mills where they pick their own rags or 
clippings, through a shoddy picker or gar- 
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nett machine, a daily record can be kept of 
the number of pounds picked, and thus ar- 
rive at the cost per pound for picking. 

In the card room it is not easy to keep a 
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record of the number of pounds run through 
the cards, but as the picker room does not 
usually pick on the average any more than 
what the cards will put through, this can be 
taken from the same record. 

In the spinning room where the spinning 
is piece work a record has to be kept of the 
number of pounds each spinner takes off his 
mule, therefore it is quite easy to have a rec- 
ord kept on a printed slip of the number of 
pounds spun each day. In the knitting room 
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the winders being generally on piece work, 
a record has to be kept of the number 
pounds each girl winds, and this re 
serves also for the cost statement. 

A printed slip should also be provided | 
the knitting, and the number of pounds 
cloth of each and every roll put down. These 
records give the manufacturer a basis 
which to figure his cost and from them 
can tell if any one department is losing 


gaining. 


In the cutting room a daily record should 
be kept of each roll cut, the number of doz- 
ens cut and the amount of waste from each 
roll. This will also show whether the 
ting is coming good or bad and by following 
these records every day the superintendent 
can tell if the knitting is coming through as 
good as it should. 

The number of goods cut very nearly 
represents the daily production of a mill, 
provided the cutter keeps all the cloth cut 
up as fast as it comes from the knitting room. 
The amount of goods finished may be less 
than the daily cutting, but if so then the fin- 
ishing room is falling behind, but the goods 
having been cut, the mill has the quantity of 


Afra. 12 : 


1 
Knit- 


FIG. 4. 
goods which have been cut, but in an unfin- 
ished state. 
A book should be printed to correspond 
with each of the slips of the daily reports. 
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All reports should be signed by the fore- from fifteen to twenty-two inches diameter, 
man of each department, thus making him each of which should be numbered. 





responsible for the correctness of the same, Then ordinary shipping tags, or some 
printed specially for the purpose, are used, 

= | on which are put the date, style number, the 
ss iene se —./9 99 number of the machine and the size of the 


= cylinder and weight in pounds. The size of 

Timcetima Dew the cylinder enables the dryer to know what 

a size spreader to use to dry the cloth to the 

be > re desired width. Spaces are left for three rolls 

of cloth to be taken from a machine in one 

day. This form can be modified to suit the 
requirements of the mill. 

It serves a three-fold purpose: First—It 
is a daily record of the production in pounds 
of the whole knitting room, from which the 
time of the knitters can be copied; Sec- 






































| | | {| | | J | = ond—It shows from day to day the daily ' 
production of each machine separately; i 

Ske F i aa Third—By the use of the corresponding 
C tags, it makes it easy to trace back to the ; 





machine which may be making inferior cloth. 
Fig. 4 shows a report of the number of 
and also bringing it directly to his knowl- dozens cut each day; by having the waste 
edge, and if his department is not produc- weighed each day it will show the amount 
ing what it ought, he is thus made aware of waste per dozen cut, thus indicating 
of it. whether the work is running well or not. 
Fig. 1 shows the picking room report. Fig. 5 is the finishing report. These totals 
Fig. 2 shows a spinner’s daily report for a are easily obtained by the foreman himself 
six set mill having six mules. This can be going around each morning to each of the 
used for the spinners’ time and for the seamers and finishers and ascertaining from 
amount of yarn spun by each man on piece each one the number of dozens done the day 
work. It also shows the amount each mule’ previous. In this manner, he finds out at 
is producing each day, as well as the total the same time, which girls are the best work- 


FIG. 5. 
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number of pounds made, and also covers the ers, and if one is not doing as much as she 

different weights of the yarn classified ac- ought he is aware of it at once. 

cording to the price paid per pound. Fig. 6 shows the form for the report book. 
Fig. 3 is a report for a knitting room hav- In this book the totals with the amount paid 

ing sixteen machines with cylinders ranging out for labor in each department are entered 
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every week, or every two or four weeks as 
desired. 

The pay roll, or time book, should be kept 
classified with the names of the help in each 
department, to correspond with the reports, 
and with this book. This total is entered in 
the book at the end of each week. Addi- 
tional columns can be added at the side of 
each department to put in the total of the 
reports. This form will enable almost any 
manufacturer, who has not already a system 
of this kind, to have one printed to suit his 
own requirements. 

To further show the calculation of costs 
we will start at the picker room with a 400 
pound batch for all wool goods: 
wool at 18c. ... 
cotton at gc. 
shoddy or waste at 
oil at 20c. gal. .... 


300 Ibs. 
75 lbs. 
25 Ibs. 
6 ats. 


$62.30 
$62.30 divided by 400 equals 15 58/100 
cents, cost per pound of the raw stock. 
HELP IN PICKER ROOM. 
2 men at $1.25 per day 
HELP IN CARDING ROOM. 
“Boss” carder, per day 
Second hand, per day 
2 cleaners at $1.00 per 
6 boys at $2.50 per week 


The above quantity of help is about what 
would be required in a six-set mill. 

Average daily amount of stock put 
through the pickers and cards, say 2,000 
pounds. 

$11.00 the total amount of wages per day, 
divided by 2,000, gives 55/100 cents as the 
labor cost per pound for picking and card- 
ing. 

SPINNING ROOM, 

Spinning is usually piece work; we there- 
fore take the price per pound, which say for 
30 grain yarn would be about 50 cents per 100 
pounds, or 50/100 cents per pound, and add 
to this the cost for the overseer and ‘his help. 

The 400 pounds of raw stock from the 
card room has lost say about Io per cent. in 
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waste in carding, which goes back in another 
batch as shoddy or waste. 

Therefore in counting spinning cost we 
deduct Io per cent. from the card room daily 
production, 2,000 pounds less 10 per cent. 
equals 1,800 pounds. 


“Boss” spinner 


2 boys at $2.50 per week 


Per day 

Average daily pounds of yarn spun, 1,800 
pounds. 

$3.31 2/3 divided by 1,800 equals $0.1842, 
to which is added the 50/100 cents for the 
spinner, making $0.6842, the labor cost per 
pound for spinning. 

WINDING AND KNITTING. 

Winding is piece work by the pound and 
for 30 grain yarn would be about 25 cents per 
100 pounds or 1/4 cent per pound. Knit- 
ting is piece work by the pound in some 
mills, and in others day work. If the former, 
it can be figured as in the spinning room, 
and if the latter, the same as for the card 
room. 

Add together the daily wages of all the 
help and divide by the average daily number 
of pounds of cloth knit, then by taking the 
number of pounds of cloth it takes to cut one 
dozen goods, including the waste in cutting, 
the cost for knitting per dozen is obtained. 

The number of pounds of cloth will be less 
than the pounds of yarn, as about 1 per cent. 
will be waste in winding and knitting. 

One per cent. from 1,800 pounds equals 
1,782 pounds. 


, 


knitter 

4 girls at $1.00 per day 
I helper at 

1 boy at $2.50 per week 


“Boss’ 


a 4 
$8.91% 

$8.91 1/6 divided by 1,782 pounds equals 
50 cents per pound labor cost per pound for 
knitting. 

In addition to these labor costs, there has 
to be added the cost for repairs, such as 
belting, lace leather, ropes, etc., in picking, 
carding and spinning rooms, and needles and 
needle metal in knitting room. 


Per day 
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All mills should keep a separate account 
in their ledgers for “Repairs” and “Ex- 
pense” to which everything that is used is 
charged, and by taking the total for say six 
months or a year, and then dividing the 
amount either by the total number of pounds 
of cloth made, which will give the cost per 
pound or by the number of dozens of goods 
finished, would give the cost per dozen. 

The cost per dozen for washing, scouring, 
drying and boarding can be ascertained in 
the same manner, to which would have to be 


























FIG. I. 


added the average amount of materials used, 
such as soap, etc. 
FINISHING ROOM. 

Nearly everything in a finishing room is 
piece work, and costs very little on different 
styles. 

By adding the total of all the operations 
according to the coupons, and taking the 
total daily wages of the day help such as 
the “boss” finisher and others, and dividing 
by the average daily production, the total 
labor cost of finishing is calculated. 
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tabulated all the labor costs 
through the different departments, we have 
yet the “fixed expenses” of the mill which 
do not decrease if the production is de- 


Having 


creased, but remain the same, such as sal- 
aries of manager and superintendent, office 
help, engineer, watchman, insurance, coal, 
etc. 

The average cost per dozen for these fixed 
expenses has to be figured and based upon 
the average daily, monthly, or yearly pro- 
duction of the mill, as already shown. 






































THE ‘‘UNIVERSAL CUTTER.” 


ELECTRIC CUTTING MACHINE FOR 
KNIT GOODS. 


The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, 
shows a table equipped with the Universal 
Electric Cutting Machine, built by the Uni- 
versal Cutter Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
machine is very compact, light in weight, and 
well adapted for cutting all grades of knit 
underwear in lays from 1/2 to 4 inches in 
thickness. The manufacturers claim a 
greater quantity and better work than by 


any other method. The machines are pro- 
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uses 
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vided with circular knives and are made in 
three sizes, 

The “Gem” has a 3/4-inch knife and the 
machine weighs but 15 pounds. It cuts lays 
from 1/2 to t 1/2 inches thick. 

The “Prima” has a 4-inch knife and weighs 
24 pounds, cutting lays up to 2 1/2 inches 
thick. 

The “Giant” has a 5 1/2-inch and 
weighs 26 pounds. This size is adapted for 
cutting lays up to 4 inches thick. 

The “Prima Special” is said to be the most 


knife 


powerful machine on the market for cutting 


silesias, sateens, and hard goods. 

This company also manufactures straight 
knife machines, which for some purposes are 
better adapted to do the work. To those hav- 
ing need of this stvle machine, full particulars 
will be supplied upon request. 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER. 


For this system of cutting a long table 54 
inches wide is required, the longer the better. 
A wire is stretched above the table close to 
the ceiling. The electric cord carrying the 
current to the machine is supported and 
slides on this wire, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The 
drawers, or 


marked on 


into sleeves, 


laid 


sections to be cut 


sateen facings, are and 
this table, and without 
moved are cut by the machine. By this 
method much time and labor is saved which 
is now consumed in bringing the sections of 
goods to the long knifé or stationary ma- 
chine, during which operation they are often 
straightening out 
before the cutting can be done. 


being 


disarranged and require 
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In cutting sleeves a long row of sections 
can be placed on each side of the table and 
in this position marked and cut. The goods 
are then laid on trucks to be carried to the 
next process. 

In cutting drawers a long row of sections 
is placed on either side of the table, then 
marked and cut with the machine. A cutter 
follows the machine and with a pair of shears 
shortens the fronts, after which the goods are 
loaded on trucks and delivered to the next 
department. 

In cutting silesias and sateens for facings 
the goods are placed in lays four or five 
yards long, or even longer; they are then 
marked and cut according to the patterns, 48 
to 120 thicknesses being cut at one time. By 
using long lays the goods are cut to better 
advantage. 

Fig. 2 is a separate view of the machine. 
The main office of the Universal Cutter Com- 
pany is at 4567-4569 Scott Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Thé Eastern department is in charge of 
Frederick Baumann, Jr., 467 Broadway, New 
York City, who will be pleased to supply fur- 
ther information regarding the machine. To 
facilitate matters it is suggested that manu- 
facturers, when writing for particulars, send 
a sample of the goods to be cut, stating the 
number of ply it is desired to cut at‘ one time. 
In this way the company will be able to de- 
cide which style is best adapted for the par- 
ticular requirements of each manufacturer. 


rN 


Mantle for Gas Light. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I would like information regarding the method 
of manufacturing the mantles used for incandescent 
gas lights. Mantle (359). 





Our English correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing particulars regarding the manufacture of man- 
tles for gas lights, together with a mantle made in 
Nottingham, England, and shown in the illustra- 
tion, from which an idea of their mesh can be 
obtained: 

“Vhe knitted tubing used for mantles for incan- 
descent gas lights is cut into lengths from eight to 
nine inches long. 


and sewn at the top with a loop of asbestos thread. 


Each of these pieces is folded 
The mantle is then immersed in a solution of ni- 
trate of thorium and cerium, dried, and the cotton 
this are trans- 
les and the shell is then stiffened 


burned out In way the nitrates 


formed into oxi 
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ready to be packed into boxes for sale. The 
tle shown in the illustration has been dipped in 
nitrate solution.” 
This mantle is made from three strands of two- 
y yarn twisted together, making a six-ply thread. 
en grains of the yarn measure 14.4 yards in length; 
would be equal to 1.44 yards per grain. As 
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KNITTED TUBING FOR MANTLES 


the count of cotton yarn indicates the number of 
.Iz yard lengths in one grain, the number of the 
yarn in the mantle is 1.44 + .12 = No. 12 (hanks 
per grain). Without allowing anything for take-up 
in twisting, this would be equivalent to 6/72’s. 


-_ * 
°° 


RECENT KNITTING PATENTS. 





KNITTING MACHINE. = 729,005. 
Steber, Utica, |, ae # 

This invention relates to improvements in knit- 
ting machines. It has particular relation to the 
kind of cams which are employed in raising and 
depressing the needles of the machine and con- 
sists in certain novel constructions, combinations, 
and arrangements of parts. 

These improvements are designed to enable one 
with a machine of ordinary construction to produce 
a strong and fancy knitted heel or toe in a stock- 


Bernard T. 


ing, sock, or the like. The stitch which is best to 
use is produced by allowing only a portion of the 
needles to rise high enough to release their latches 
from their loops and take yarn for one course of 

















stitches, as in knitting a heel, while the cam-ring 
revolves in one direction, and to allow all of the 
needles to take yarn and knit for the course of 
stitches immediately following, the cam-ring having 
been reversed and moved in the opposite direction 
to form the said latter course of stitches. With 
needles having long and short heels are used 
guides or cams particularly adapted for actuating 
the same. 


KNITTING MACHINE, Needle Actuating De- 
vice. 729,975. Frank Lasher, Bennington, Vt. 
This invention embraces improvements in the 
construction of circular-knitting machines, and re- 
lates more especially to novel features in the con- 
struction, combination, and mode of operation of 
rotating needle-cylinders, needles, needle-actuating 


jacks, and needle-actuating cams. 








It is applicable to machines in which each needle 
has an independent longitudinal movement in its 
groove in the needle-bed and is connected with a 
driver which also occupies the same groove and 
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which has 
or lug which projects beyond the 
surface of the needle-bed by or through which it 1s 
driven by cams over which said lugs pass in con- 
tact or from a cam-race in which they 
travel. In some machines the needle-bed is sta- 
tionary and the cams move over the jacks and in 
others the cams are stationary and the needle-jacks 
move over the cams. This invention is equally 
applicable to either of these systems. 


is variously known as a “bit” or “jack,” 
a shank, wing, 


cl sed 


KNITTING MACHINE. 728,465. Leon C. Huse, 
Laconia, N. H., assignor of two-thirds to War- 
ren D. Huse and Walter L. Huse, Laconia, 
N. H. 

This machine is adapted to supply to either a 
plain or a rib-knitted fabric a second or reinforc- 
ing thread and also to lengthen the stitch auto- 
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matically, to make one or more slack courses on 
the cylinder needles while plain knitting is being 
done, these slack courses constituting a line to aid 
in separating the fabric and also to present loops 
to be subsequently picked on other needles of a 
footing or other knitting machine. 
KNITTING MACHINE, Circular Rib. 
Frank Lasher, Bennington, Vt. 
This invention belongs to that class of machines 


729,074. 
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designed to produce tubular ribbed work for bod 
of knit garments. It is designed to combine in o1 
machine, by novel and improved construction 
the advantages which are characteristic of the 
of two sets of barbed spring-needles, sinkers inst: 
of bur-wheels to sink the stitches, and rotary 
stead of stationary pressers to press the need| 
barbs. The peculiar construction of one nee 
cylinder and one set of the spring-needles in 
machine renders the use of sinkers entirely feasib! 
while the relative arrangement and disposition 
the cylinders and the sinker-case permits the u 
of a rotary presser-wheel for each set of needles 


KNITTED PANTS and their Manufacture. 731 
3é1. Henry H. Middleditch and Charles A 
Gregory, Matlock Bath, England, assignors to 
John Smedley, Ltd., Matlock Bath, England. 


STOCKING. 723,361. 
Rapids, Mich. 
This invention relates to improvements in stock 
ings for children’s wear, and more particularly 
for boys in short pantaloons. Its objects are, 
first, to provide a stocking with which the back 
and front of the leg may be interchanged to ave: 
as far as possible wearing them out too rapidly at 


Lillian C. Calkins, Grand 


Fig 2 
Fug: 2 

the knees, and, second, to avert in like manner 
wearing out the feet and heels. These objects are 
attained by the construction illustrated in the ac 
companying drawings, in which— 

Figure 1 is an elevation of the stocking as it 
comes from the machine, and Fig. 2 is the same as 
it appears upon the foot and leg of the wearer. 


2 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 





New Mills. 

Georgia, Greensboro. E. R. Boswell, of Pen 
field, Ga., is reported as interested in a project 
which is on foot for establishing a new knitting 
mill at this place. 


Maine, Portland. The Cambridge Knitting Mill 
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ve been organized with a capital stock of $60,000 

r manufacturing knit goods. E. W. Chapman of 

oston, is president, and Charles A. Campbell, 
treasurer of the company. 


*Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston Knitting 
Mills will start operations about July 15th, making 
ladies’ and men’s sweaters. They will operate 10 
knitting and 12 sewing machines. Will sell direct. 
S. D. Cohen and H. Gordon are interested in the 
firm, which was previously reported to be started 
up by S. D. Cohen & Co. 


*Massachusetts, Ware. Operations will start 
‘bout July 1st by the Ware Hosiery Mill, L. P. 
Deslauriers, proprietor. Men's, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s hosiery, gloves, mittens and sweaters will be 
made. Plant wil! be equipped with 10 knitting ma- 
chines and operated by steam. A dye house will 
also be attached. Wiil sell product direct. 


New York, Greenwich. The Linen Underwear 
Company has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by John P. Doane (Phenix Mills), Leroy 
Thompson, and James W. Wallace of Greenwich, 
and Mr. Sweet of Sweet & Doyle, (Cohoes, N. Y.,) 
to manufacture knitted linen underwear. They will 
erect a new building 80 x 36 feet, two stories for the 
purpose. Will use electricity for motive power. 


New York, Hoosick Falls. Operations will soon 
be started by the Hoosick Valley Knitting Co., 
manufacturing balbriggan underwear. Matthew 
‘lrimble and George E. Trimble are interested in 
the company, which will equip the mill owned by 
Francis Riley. About 200 people will be employed 
at the start. 


New York. Nichols. The Nichols Knitting 
Mill Company is a new company which proposes 
establishing a plant here. starting operations with 
about 50 people. Robert M. Baker, Milton John- 
son and John R. Edsall are among the incorpora- 
tors, 


*North Carolina, Flat Rock. The Hart Knitting 
Mills Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 to operate the plant of the Hart 
Mig. Co., recently reported in financial difficulties. 
The incorporators are P. W. Hart, F. G. Hart and 
P. H. Walker. It is not known just when the plant 
will be put in operation. 


“North Carolina, Durham. Contract has been 
made fer the erection of a new building to be built 
by the Durham Hosiery Mills, and in which they 
will install about 400 new knitting machines. The 
company has recently increased the capital stock to 
the above enlargement. 


*Ohio, Leipsic. The Leipsic Hosiery Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $5,000. 
D. H. Lefiler is president of the company and H. 
F. Wendell, secretary and treasurer. 


*Pennsylvania, Birdsboro. The Birdsboro Knit- 
ting Company will rebuild the plant destroyed by 
fire recently. Will equip same with 38 knitting 
machines and 4 sewing machines. 


*Pennsylvania, Pennsburg. Samuel Woffindin is 
president and superintendent of the Pennsburg 
Knitting Company, which will start operations 
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July Ist., making men’s women’s and children’s 
cotton hosiery. Geo. W. Kite is treasurer and 
buyer of the company. They will operate 43 knit- 
ting machines, using steam power. Will sell pro- 
duct direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Somerset 
Hosiery Company, is the name under which Messrs. 
McCalley & Quern will operate a plant for the 
manufacture of ladies’ fine cotton hosiery at 2420 
Waterloo Street. The equipment consists of 22 
knitting machines and I sewing machine. They 
have placed an order for another sewing machine 
which they expect to have on hand within a few 
days. Goods will be sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Labe & Brossman have 
purchased the machinery, etc., of the Duncannon 
Hosiery Mill and will remove same to 111 Lemon 
Street, where same will be put in operation. They 
will employ about 75 people. 


Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. An effort is being 
made for locating a knitting mill here, with ca- 
pacity of 50 dozen pair of hose a day. $25,000 will 
be subscribed toward the project. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Union Knitting Co., 
reported incorporated in a previous issue, will man- 
ufacture hosiery. This is the concern in which J. 
G. Pohler was mentioned as interested. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Georgia, Barnesville. The capital stock of Ox- 
ford Knitting Mills (owned by the J. C. Collier Co.) 
has been increased to $50,000. Improvements will 
be made in the plant, doubling the present equip- 
ment. 


New York, Brooklyn. Samuel Regosin, manu- 
facturer of knit goods, is installing one set 60-inch 
carding and spinning machinery, for purpose of 
making their own wool knitting yarns. 


New York, Cohoes. An addition is to be built 
tc the No. 1 mill of the Tivoli Mills, for the rib- 
bing machines. Work will be started on construc- 
tion in a short time and pushed to completion. 
Mill is operated until 9 o’clock evenings. 


*North Carolina, Enfield. Work has begun on 
the installation of a dye plant in the Enfield Knit- 
ting Mills. 


North Carolina, Newton. The Newton Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000, by P. O., D. J. and P. W. Carpenter. 


North Carolina, Weldon. Work has begun on 
an extension to the Weldon Cotton Manufacturing 
Company’s mill. The present output of the plant 
250 dozen per day, will be increased to 400 dozen 
per day after the addition has been completed. 
They manufacture mule spun cotton yarns and knit 
underwear. 


“Pennsylvania, Avon. The capital stock of 
Lebanon Textile Co. has been increased $20,000 re- 
cently. They expect to have their new mill at 
East Lebanon in operation during August. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Charles Gunn, of 
Philadelphia, has purchased the Franklin Knitting 
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Mills. operated by Roop & Baker. The capacity 
of the plant will be doubled. 

Pennsylvania, Shamokin. <A five story brick 
building will be built by W. F-. Taubel, on land ad- 
joining present mill. Contemplates having same 
in operation next spring. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. A meeting will be 
held June 30th by the stockholders of the Blacks- 
burg Spinning & Knitting Mills, for increasing the 
capital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 or less, to 
issue $12,000 of preferred 8 per cent. stock, or to 
issue $12,000 of 6 per cent. bonds secured by a 
niortgage on the property. It is quite likely that 
-ontemplate enlarging the plant, now equipp- 
machines. 


they 
ed with 80 knittin 

Utah, Ogden. At meeting of the stockholders 
of the Utah Knitting Works, formerly the Ogden 
Knitting Works, Peter Anderson was elected pres- 
ident: M. F. Crowley, vice-president; and F. C. 
Parkinson, secretary and treasurer. The capital 
stock of the company is placed at $50,000. They 
are installing considerable new machinery, having 
now about 50 machines and expect to add from Io 
to 15 more before close of the year. They manu- 
facture underwear, hosiery and knit goods 


Miils Starting Up. 

New Tersey, Camden. The Quaker City Knit- 
ting Mills at oth and Market Streets, is the only 
manufacturing company of its kind in Camden. 
Mr. Bard, the manager, informed our represent- 
ative that they were pretty busy for this time of 
the year but did not expect to be in full operation 
before the early fall. 

*New York, Phoenix Mills. Fenimore Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, and have purchased and will operate the 
number I and 2 mills of the Index Knitting Mills. 
John P. Doane is president and general manager 
of the concern, and Richard I. Brewster, treasurer. 
They will make underwear and overshirts, starting 
operations July &th with two sets cards, 77 knitting 
machines, and 190 sewing machines, use 6s to 40s, 
cotton carded and combed varns will be 
sold through Bolger & Brewster, 256 Church St., 
New York. 

*North Carolina, HenJerson. The 
Knitting Mills have been sold and will be 
ition sometime during July under new man- 
agement. The plant is being enlarged and im- 
made in the machinery equipment. 


Goods 


Seaboard 
put in 


oper 


provenients 

*Pennsyivania, Mohn’s Store. The Electric Hos- 
iery Co. is about to start operations, the new build- 
ing having been completed. 

Mills Shutting Down. 

New York, Little Falls. Operations have been 
discontinued for an indefinite time in the Eagle 
Knit Mills, Titus Sheard Co., proprietors. 

*New York, Richfield Springs. he Waiontha 
Knitting Company is reported to remove its plant 
to Clevyville. They were recently reported to make 
some extensive improvements to the plant, but will 


remove instead 


ting 


North Carolina, Kernersville. A petition in vol- 
untary bankruptcy has been filed by R. B. Beard, 
f siery 


‘ 
manuiacturer of fh 


PERSONALS. 


Knit. 


John Cantlin, formerly of Bristol, Conn., recent 
took charge of the carding department of the Plai: 
ville (Conn.) Mig. Co. 


John McNamara, formerly of Hudson, N. Y., ar 
recently with the Plainville (Conn.) Mfg. Co., 
now employed as overseer of carding by the Broad 
albin Knitting Company, on flat knit wool und 
wear, 


J. H. Akin has been appointed superintendent 
the Riverside Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


John Lambert has resigned as overseer of carding 
in Number 2 Mill of the Victor Knitting Mi 
Company, Cohoes, N. Y., and accepted a simil 
position in charge of carding for the Commer 


Knitting Mills Co., Troy, N. 


James H. Aiken, Philmont, N. Y., has succeed 
John Dunlap as superintendent of the Rivers 
Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Thomas Moran, formerly with the Broadall 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., has been engaged by N 
Kirge & Sons, Bristol, Conn., as overseer of 
ing. 

W. H. Willard, formerly secretary of the T: 
Hosiery Company, Lynn, N. C., on August rst 
assume the superintendency of the Shamrock K: 
ting Mills, Winston, N. C. 


H. S. Lovern, superintendent of the Chickamau 


ga Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
signed, having accepted a position with the Sweet 
water Hosicry Mills, Sweetwater, Tenn. O. M 
Whitbeck will be his successor. 


been en- 


Conn., has 
States Robe C 


Jaraes Murphy, of Rockville, 
gagec as knitter by the United 
Corunna, Mich. 


George Raymond is the new boss carder for the 
Victor Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y 


R. M. Oates, of Hendersonville, N. C.. has 
centiy been appointed Southern representative 
the F. Jenckes Mfg. Co., of Pawtucket. R. I.. build 
ers of the [Invincible automatic knitting machinery 
and will represent their interests in this section. 


Robert Cochran, formerly of Norwich, Conn., 
overseer of dyeing and bleaching at the Unior 
Knitting Mills, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


Frank Tubbs. overseer of finishing at the Little 
Falls (N. Y.) Knitting Mill, has resigned to accept 
a similar position at the Bailey Knitting Mills, 
Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Alexander McCallum, formerly overseer of knit- 
ting at the mill of Titus Sheard Company, Little 
Falls. N. Y., is now with John K. Stewart at Am- 


sterdam. 


The Durham 
proprietor) has 


Knit- 


} 


Pennsylvania, Rieglesville. 
ting Mill (L. S. Clymer, 
closed indefinitely. 


een 








New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices, and proc 


esses being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of 


patents. but of improvements coming on the market. Tne idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly 


record of new machinery, etc., of interest to textile mill men. 


We invice machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Interior Telephone System. The Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., are placing on the market a new 
telephone for interior systems which is giving 
excellent satisfaction wherever installed. 


Wool Bagging Machine. C. S. Dodge, 
Lowell, Mass., is putting on the market an 
improved wool bagging machine. It is auto- 
matic in action and so constructed as to press 
loose stock, such as wool, shoddy, noils and 
waste, very solidly into ordinary bags. The 
power can be regulated as desired up to a 
pressure that would burst the bag. It re- 
quires little attention and is sold at a mod- 
erate price. 


Twister Stop Motion. The 
Hopedale, Mass., have adopted an improve- 
ment to their twister stop-motion, which con- 


Draper Co., 


sists in an extension of the rear portion of 
the signal so as to attract the eye of the oper- 
ative when an end is broken. The idea was 
suggested by David Clark of the Ada Mfg. 
Co., and has been patented in his name. 


New Hussong Dyeing Machine. The Amer- 
ican Dyeing Machine Company, Camden, N. 
J.. are placing on the market the new Hus- 
song dyeing machine, which is described and 
illustrated in another part of this issue. 
Among the claims made for it are: durability, 
level shades, saving of time, dyestuff and 
labor, prevention of waste and open condition 
of dyed material. 


Rotary Hydraulic Press. Messrs. Tomlin- 
son, England, are introducing a new hy- 
draulic press for cloth, the pressure being 
obtained by hydraulic means. This method 
of applying pressure by rotary press is not 
new. From a description of the Tomlinson 
press we judge that it has the merit of sim- 
plicitv, the parts being readily accessible and 
apparently being as few in number as pos- 
sible. 


Warp Regulator. Gustav Thiele, Neugers- 
dorf, Germany has brought out a device fo 
regulating the tension and delivery of the 
warp of Turkish toweling and similar fabrics 
in which it is necessary for a part of the warp 
threads to be longer than others. 


Rotary Fulling Mill. L. Ph. Hemmer, 
Aachen, Germany, has brought out an im- 
proved form of fulling mill in which several 
pairs of rollers are placed in line. The ma- 
chine embodies several new features designed 
to overcome the difficulties which have been 
found in this kind of fulling mill. 


Winding Frame. Pemberton & Co., Burn- 
ley, England, have recently begun the build- 
ing of winding frames for winding on to 
warping bobbins. While the machine, as 
a matter of course, is constructed on the 
same general lines as the frames now in use, 
the builders claim for this new type solidity 
of construction, convenience of operation and 
freedom from danger to the operative. 


Ring Spinning Machine.  Elsassischen 
Maschinenbau-Gesellschaft, Mulhouse, Ger- 
many. A ring spinning machine whose dis- 
tinctive feature is an inclination of the spin- 
dles inwardly so that the yarn passes in a 
straight line from the delivery rolls to the 
guide eye above the spindle. This arrange- 
ment enables the twist to pass without hin- 
drance from the traveler along the whole 
length of the yarn to the delivery rolls. It is 
claimed that the yarn can be twisted as soft 
on this machine as on the mule. This ma- 
chine is the result of many years of experi- 
ment on the part of the builders. 


Smash Protector. Die Saechsische Ma- 
chinenfabrik, Chemnitz, Germany. This is a 
movable reed, which is forced back from the 
cloth in case the shuttle is in the shed when 
the lay beats up. If the shuttle is not in the 
shed the reed becomes locked firmly in place 
before it strikes the cloth. 
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Strap-Fork Machine for Mules. Edwin 
Wilde of the Textile Spindle Works, Oldham, 
England, has invented and is placing on the 
market an attachment for mules by which 
stoppage of the spindles after the carriage fin- 
ishes its inward run, is avoided. The spindles 
are run at reduced speed at this time. The at- 
tachment is in operation in several Oldham 
Mills and is said to be giving satisfaction. 


Testing Device for Silk Yarn. Henry Baer, 
Zurich, Switzerland, is introducing an instru- 
ment for testing the strength and twist of silk 
yarn. While the general principles are the 
same as in all such devices, it is claimed for 
this that the construction and general ar- 
rangement gives a high degree of accuracy in 
making the tests. 


Automatic Loom. Gregson & Monk, Pres- 
ton, England, are placing on the market an 
automatic loom which has been tested with 
very favorable results. It is said to be very 
simple and not likely to get out of order. The 
automatic attachment adds but 13 pounds to 
the weight of the ordinary loom, and can be 
operated at a speed of 200 picks per minute. 
It is built on the self-shuttling plan. 


Scotch Feed for Cards. T. Redshaw & Co., 
Hanging-Road Mill, Toad-Lane, Rochdale, 
Eng., are placing on the market an improved 
Scotch feed for cards. It is constructed on 
the same general principles as the ordinary 
Scotch feed, but has many minor improve- 
ments which experience has shown to be 
desirable. 


Friction for Warp Beams. (tuber, Mueller 
& Ceo., Zurich, Switzerland, have recently 
placed on the market, applied to their looms, 
It is a re ype fric- 
tion and retains the advantages of that device 


an improved friction device. 


without the necessity of using the numerous 
weights that are employed in the old style of 
rope friction. For the new friction the ré ype 
is passed around a pulley at one end of the 
loom. On the pulley shaft is a small sprocket 


wheel connected by a chain with a much 


larger wheel on the beam. 
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THE NEW HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE. 


At Fig. 1 is shown a sectional view of the 
new Hussong dyeing machine for dyeing 
woolen and worsted slubbing and yarn in 
skeins, and built by the American Dyeing 
Machine Company, 609 Pearl St., Camden, 
N. J. Among the claims made for it is a 
rapid circulation of the liquor through the 
material without a disturbance and conse- 
quent matting of the skeins. 


Fig. 1 shows the arrangement for controll- 
in-* the circulation, by which the agitation of 
the liquor is outside of the partition; the yarn 
is suspended jn liquor which is constantly be- 


ing renewed without causing too strong cur- 
rents to disturb the skeins. This feature of 
the machine enables floss yarns to be dyed 
without matting, and it is said that after dye- 
ing the varn has the appearance of having 
been reeled. 

Another advantage of the machine is the 
construction by which a batch of yarn or 
slubbing can be moved from one dye tub to 
another without taking it from the machine 
itself, the latter being raised with the yarn 
and transferred as shown in Fig. 2, to any 
part of the dyehouse. In this way a large 
amount of time, labor, steam and dyestuff is 
saved. A batch can be scoured, washed and 
without removal from the machine, 
which is transferred with the yarn from one 
tub to another. This feature is also of spe- 
cial advantage in using acid or alizarine dyes 
where treatment in different baths is neces- 
sary for a proper development of the shade. 
The third advantage of this dyeing machine 
is that the material is entirely submerged in 
the liquor while being treated. This prevents 
cooling of the bath and results in a saving of 
time and steam. 


dved 


Great care has been taken in designing the 
machine to prevent the yarn from becoming 
tangled and wound round the dye sticks. 
The skeins are hung on a single stick which 
is three inches wide and one inch thick; this 
allows the yarn to turn freely. As there is 
no lower stick the machine can be very easily 
loaded and unloaded. Further particulars 
can be obtained upon application to the 
builders. 
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NEW LOCKING DEVICE FOR STRIPPING 
BRUSH ON REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 


(his simple device is a patented invention 
The the 


same is to prevent the stripping roll jumping 


of a practical carder. purpose of 
and being forced out of its bearing and jam- 
ming or knocking down the wire of the cylin- 
der or doffer. We are informed that the device 


} 


is fully covered by patent and consists of a 


special louse bush and spring applied to the 
stripper brush, which bush can be moved 
lengthwise of the shait. The stripper brush 
forced in position is automatically locked, but 


can instantly be moved by sliding the bush 
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ight for the 
same to their revolving flat cards. 


application 
Any fur 
ther information will be furnished by them. 


—__—_——- 


AN AUTOMATIC TICKETING MACHINE. 


quired the sole r 


The wire-stapling and binding machines 


1 


shown on page 147 were introduced to the 
printing trade in the United States in 1895. 


They were well received and had a good sale 


The device which prevents staples from ob 
structing the driving blade was added in 1897 
This at 


} 
class 


once placed the machines in a 
all their own and gave them the command not 


only of a wide but also of a sure market 
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along the shaft. The advantages claimed are, 


that the automatic locking entirely prevents 
the jumping of the wire on cylinder and 
doffer by the stripper brush jumping out of 
its bearing. 


[t effects the saving of stripping 
the same cannot be broken or 
damaged by getting out of bearing. It also 
effects time in stripping, as one man with this 
brush can practically accomplish the work of 
two. The stripper brushes will last consider- 
ably longer, as with this device they are thor- 
oughly protected. On the ordinary brush 
the ends of the filleting are the first to give 
out, as these are usually damaged by the 
stripper roll jumping out of its bearing. 
With the application of this locking device 
the wire at the ends of the rolls will last as 
long as any portion of the brush. 

The Howard & Bullough American Ma- 
chine Company, Pawtucket, R. I., has ac- 


brushes as 





LOCKING DEVICE 


FOR STRIPPING BRUSH. 


Not only with the original users, that is the 
printing trade, but within the past two years 
they are becoming generally used by the up- 
holsterers in binding their color samples, tick- 
eting table covers, lace curtains, etc., instead 
of using the expensive brass fasteners and the 
provoking pin ticket which is forever catch- 
ing and sticking into your fingers. 

The Midget machine is designed for fasten- 
ing light fabrics and is used largely by lace 
curtain manufacturers in ticket fastening, 
cloak and suit, straw braid and lace importing 
liouses in mounting their samples on cards. 
It is also useful for desk use for fastening pa- 
pers, and is largely used by lawyers, insurance 
and telephone companies for this purpose. 
It is automatic and holds 100 staples at a 
charge. 

The Acme No. 1 binder, also automatic, 
is equipped with an anti-clogging device and 
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flat table, and carries 1/4 and 5/16 inch sta- 
ples, blunt or pointed. This machine has lately 
been introduced to the textile trade through- 
out Pennsyivania and New York, and sprang 
at onee into favor for getting out color cards, 
ticketing carpets, rugs, covers, etc. The 
pointed staple so readily removed and lying 
perfectly flat, was at once acknowledged as 





THE ACME NO. I. THE SURE SHOT. 


far superior to the brass fastener or 
pin ticket. This machine will bind up to 
about twenty colors of ordinary thickness, 
The hosiery people also appreciate this ma- 
chine for its rapidity and the fact of the 


pointed staple leaving no perceptible hole in 





THE MIDGET. 


the garment when the ticket is removed. It 
holds 100 staples at a charge. 

The Sure Shot was originally designed for 
heavy office work but its usefulness for the 
mill and factory was soon apparent, and it is 
new being used by a large number of carpet 
manufacturers for ticketing rugs, carpets, 
etc. This machine also has the anti-clogging 
device and will accommodate cither blunt or 
pointed staples the same as Acme No. 1. 
The Sure Shot is more convenient and can be 
worked down a stack of rugs with great ra- 
pidity. 

A strong indication of the merit of these 
machines is found in the fact that the manu- 
facturers guarantee complete satisfaction with 
every machine and agree to make repairs free 
of charge. These machines are manufactured 
by the F. & G. Novelty Co., 467 Broadway, 
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New York,’who will supply further informa- 
tion to anyone interested. 





THE HANDY STEAM TRAP. 


In the practice of steam engineering, there 
is no problem more vexing in its solution 
than that of caring for the water in the dis- 
tribution system. An automatic trap is the 
device most generally employed, and among 
the myriad of devices, offered, ranging from 
inadequate simplicity to complicated failure, 
there are many excellent traps, each having 
its advocates among intelligent users. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, if any 
of them are infallible, and no doubt, all of 
them have been condemned at times, for 
often a trap that has given satisfaction and 
reasonable service at one plant, has been re- 
jected at another, where the working condi- 
tions are apparently similar. 

With all this knowledge in view, it is not 
to be wondered at that the extravagant 
claims of infallibility advanced for some par- 
ticular trap is met with an incredulous smile 
from the practical engineer. 

It is refreshing to find a manufacturer who 
is willing to admit that what they offer will 
ever need any repairs or attention, as the 
niakers of the Handy trap will admit. At the 
same time they do not permit it to be inferred 
that their device is equaled or excelled in 
operation or durability by those offered by 
their competitors. 

The trap, as shown in the accompanying 
drawings, has the familiar single seated, cone 
shaped, automatic valve, operated by a seam- 
less ball float and bell crank, a type, prob- 
ably, more universally used among successful 
traps than any other known. 

The most novel feature of the device is the 
ease with which it is possible to get at the 
valve mechanism to examine or repair it 
when occasion demands. And the arrange- 
ment which secures this advantage, also sim- 
plifies other necessary functions in a trap. 
A discharge chamber is located in the head 
or cover, to which is attached all the working 
parts of the trap. The chamber has a by- 
pass which connects to the body of the trap, 
to which all the pipes are attached. The in- 
terior of the trap is shut off from the cham- 
ber by a positive valve of the globe construc- 
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with the stem and 
The seat of this automatic is located 


tion, provided ordinary 
bonnet. 
in the positive valve, which has a cage ex- 
tending beyond its inner end, and a hole is 
drilled in the 
the 
loosely in place, and preventing its becoming 
detached from the bell crank to which it is 
hooked. 
The 
cone shape, having a hook at one end, and a 
the other. 


stem to serve as a guide for 


automatic valve, as well as locking it 


automatic valve is of the ordinary 


brass stem at These valves are 


_INLET a 





Power, NE 
FIG. I. 
placed near the bottom, but far enough away 
to prevent scale or sediment from reaching 
them. They are also in a vertical plane, 
which renders it less liable to hold suspended 
matter and freer from leaking. By turning 
the hand wheel of the positive valve, it can 
be drawn away from the automatic valve, and 
any 
matter that may clog or interfere with the 
Should this 
prove ineffectual, the steam can be shut off, 
and the bonnet and positive valve removed; 


permit the trap to drain or blow away 


normel working of the trap. 


the automatic valve can then be unhooked 
from the crank pin, and withdrawn by the 
brass guide pin. This operation only re- 
quires the aid of a twelve-inch wrench and 
the finger, and can easily be accomplished in 
from two to five minutes’ time. 
The seat is a hard metal bushing, and the 
valve is made of the same material, to 
insure as long life as possible for these vital 
parts. 

In the ordinary operation of the trap, there 
is a water seal of about three inches prevent- 


cone 


ing waste of steam; a gauge glass on the side 
indicates at all times the working conditions 
of the valves. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram showing the interior 
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working parts of the trap. Figs. 2 and 3 are 
pe rspective views. To the practical engineer, 


an examination will enable him to judge the 


true value of the claims of the manufacturers 
of the trap, chief of which is, that the sim- 
plicity of the valve mechanism makes it so 
convenient to inspect or repair, that it is 
more likely to be done at once, thus prevent- 
ing further waste. 

As no bolts, gaskets, or pipe connections 
are disturbed to get at the valve seat and 


valve, the claim will be more readily believed 
that not more than five minutes are required 
to complete the operation. And as the valve 
and seat are generally the only parts requir- 
ing attention, it seems quite probable that it 
will receive more prompt attention, as it is a 
self-evident proposition, that the easier a task 


And 
when this condition is compared with the 
hours of hard and disagreeable work, with its 
attendant expense, to repair many makes of 
traps, it is quite probable that the latter task 
will be deferred for an indefinite period of 
time, and permit the waste to go on. 
Further information concerning the Handy 
steam trap may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer, E, M. Nichols, 639 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


the more quickly it will be performed. 
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MERCERIZING COTTON CLOTH AND 
ITS PRESENT DEFECTS. 


The mercerization of cotton cloth has not 
yet been brought to that state of development 
attained in the mercerization of yarn in spite 
of the many ingeniously constructed ma- 
chines for the continuous mercerization of 
cloth which have been brought out by lead- 
ing machinery builders. In my opinion the 
effect produced by mercerizing the yarn can 
never be obtained by mercerizing the cloth. 
It is not sufficient merely to impregnate the 
maco, or sinular cotton fibre, with a concen- 
trated alkali solution and give it that trans- 
parent, gelatine-like appearance. There is 
no doubt that the silk-like lustre demands 
impregnation in a concentrated alkali solu- 
tion and subjection to tension at the same 
time. It is well known that this lustre is still 
further heightened when the yarn is kept in 
tension until completely dry. 

My belief that the lustre obtained by mer- 
cerizing the piece must always be inferior to 
that obtained by mercerizing the yarn is 
based upon the following views: It is un- 
questionable that the tension is greater upon 
the filling than upon the warp, while both are 
saturated equally with the alkali. The ma- 
chine that will stretch warp and filling to the 
As the 
shrinkage of cloth is so great it is necessary 
to stretch it out well to preserve the width; 
as a consequence all the machines are con- 


same degree has not yet been made. 


structed with an endless pin chain, as clamps 
will not hold the slippery goods. This results 
in the filling threads alone being stretched. 
If the warp is to be subjected to the same 
tension as the filling this must take place at 
the moment of saturation with the alkali 
solution in order to obtain the same effect 
as on the filling. This is never the case, how- 
ever, and it follows that the mercerization of 
the filling is always more intense than that 
of the warp. 

Another important reason why cloth can 
never be mercerized as well as yarn or warp 





is this: The yarn is well singed in the raw 
state and after this operation, which must be 
carefully performed, passes to the merceriz- 
ing proper, during which each individual 
thread is thoroughly impregnated with the 
alkali solution and at the same time subjected 
to the indispensable stretching. In all cloths, 
particularly close set fabrics, thorough singe- 
ing of each thread is out of the question be- 
cause the heat or flame cannot reach that 
part of the threads where they are pressed 
closely cloth no matter 
whether a gas or plate singer is used, conse- 
quently all places that are not reached by the 
singeing process retain a more or less fuzzy 


together in the 


appearance which in the course of subse- 
quent handling becomes very plain and in- 
jures the general effect of the dyed goods. 
After the goods have been thoroughly singed 
the subsequent processes necessary to finish 
them ready for the market cause a disar- 
rangement of the position of the threads and 
bring in evidence the parts of the threads 
that were hidden and consequently not af- 
fected by the singeing process. 

The lustre of mercerized goods is increased 
by calendering, but this calender effect is not 
permanent. A possible remedy for this diff- 
culty may be found in singeing the warp and 
filling yarn and then mercerizing the cloth. 
This might make it possible to run the mer- 
cerizing machine much faster and thus give 
a greatly increased production by which the 
cost of the first mercerizing would be greatly 
reduced. I have repeatedly subjected goods 
to successive mercerizing 
found there was no danger of injuring the 
material if proper care was taken.—Textil- 


processes and 


und Farberei-Zeitung. 

The material known as Dacca muslin was 
originally woven at Dacca, India. It was 
famous for its gossamer-like texture and has 





been known under the names of “evening 
dew” and “woven wind.” It is still made by 
a few families in Bengal, so fine, that four 
months are required to weave one piece. 
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BLEACHING COTTON YARN. 
BY CRESCENT. 


No fixed rules and formulas will answer 
as a guide in the bleaching of cotton yarn. 
I have found that a chemic which will bleach 
a, Say, 2I’s soft spun yarn snow white will 
have no effect on a 3/6 yarn; therefore a lit- 
tle judgment is required. In the first place 
the goods should be made up into five pound 
lots and skein run so they can be handled 
without difficulty. They are then put in the 
kier and boiled for six or seven hours in a 
solution of caustic soda and soda ash, then 
removed and washed thoroughly. The yarn 
should be put on sticks—about five pounds 
to a stick—then entered into chemic at 1 
Tw., worked for four turns and then thrown 
out to drain; it is then aged on horses for 
three hours and washed off. Then enter 
the sulphuric acid bath; give two turns and 
then two washes and then soap and blue, 
extract and dry at 150 degrees. After dry- 
ing the yarns will always work better if 
allowed to age off in a cool place for a day 
or two. 

This is about the usual way of bleaching 
as it is done now. I had charge of a plant 
where we bleached 3,500 pounds daily with 
six men and one boy. I made a contract 
with the parties to provide labor and chemi- 
cals at one cent a pound, I to pay for all 
damaged goods. I was with them for one 
year and did not have any damaged goods. 
At the start their output was 1,500 pounds 
daily with six men and one boy. I raised 
the production until we were putting out 
3,500 pounds daily without any extra labor 
and without any addition to the plant except 
a large kier. Previously the help had all 
thev could do with 1,500 pounds. 

I first made the yarn into five-pound heads 
if they were balled in the bale; if they were 
put into bundles in the bale [ put them into 
the kier in the bundle, taking care to see 
that the bands were not too tight, pressing 
them in, as yarns put in dry will absorb and 
will go down in the liquor considerably. If 
the kier is a wooden one it should have a 
central vomit pipe. I would fill the kier with 


water and then add soda and soda 


caustic 
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ash, boil seven or eight hours, then wash 
thoroughly and put on sticks ready for the 
kettle. I would have my chemic cold stand- 
ing at 1 Tw. if for 21 soft spun or any fine 
counts, rising as the counts call for it; enter 
the yarns and give one turn and throw out 
on sticks to drain. I would let each batch 
age on horses for one hour, I would enter 
in a slight sulphuric acid bath, give one turn 
and wash off in three waters, extract and dry. 
I did not use soap on any knitting yarns, in 
fact, soaping yarn is a mistake. It does not 
make the varn softer. 

Care should be taken in handling the 
bales; they should not be dragged over the 
floor as this drags the dirt right through the 
burlap into the yarn, and dirt of that kind is 
hard to get out. They should be rolled if 
unhandy to reach with a truck. I mention 
this because this is the chief source of dirty 
varns. I used soap at one time, but one day 
I was called into the knitting room where 
they were having a little trouble with their 
varn. The yarn was good and strong, but 
there was a white dust getting into the ma- 
chines and causing breakouts. I gave up 


using soap and the yarn was softer, there 
was more production from the machines and 


a clearer white. I have also noticed that 
where an oil softener is used and the yarn 
stored for any length of time, the goods be- 
come yellow. Some people claim this is due 
to the chemic. This last process is a very 
risky one for an inexperienced man, as care 
should be taken while the goods are in the 
acid hath as they are liable to tender if left 
too long. Goods bleached without soap will 
never turn yellow. 

As to the streaking of yarns, that is some- 
thing unusual; it is frequently seen in piece 
goods. It is a case of not boiling the goods 
sufficiently or may be the yarn has been 
boiled in a kettle on the sticks. If so that 
is where the trouble is. The cotton is not 
bleached through if not boiled through. A 
hot bleach attacks the fibre and gives it a 
harsh feel. Streaks are simply a case of 
inexperienced bleaching. It is often the 
bleacher that is at fault when the blame is 
put on the dyer for uneven shades, as some 
parts of the yarn are more thoroughly 


bleached than others. Where the parts are 
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ached the most there will be the heaviest 
The main trouble is an imper- 
the bleach house; that is the 
silkoline is so difficult to dye 


the dye. 

fect boil in 

reason why 

light shades. 

GARMENT DYEING, DRY CLEANING 
AND FINISHING 





The equipment of an establishment to 

arry on the above business is a matter of no 
little concern, especially when one intends to 
fit out everything new that is actually re- 
quired, and to make such additions as the 
natural increase of the business demands. 
Like every other business, it is not possible 
to give an exact catalogue of every article or 
appliance that could be used, but rather to 
enumerate those that are essential to a proper 
and satisfactory handling of the work. 

The proper arrangement of the “plant” de- 
mands attention; the very first consideration 
should be given to light, ventilation and 
drainage. It seems almost incomprehensible 
that so many garment dyers seem contented 
to carry on their_business in cellars and small 
dark rooms that are utterly 
any such work. 

The actual space set aside for dyeing 
should be ample in area, well lighted by high 
windows, and with preferably a cement or 
flagstone floor, so that at the end of the day’s 
work it can be thoroughly flushed with 
water. It should preferably be on the ground 
floor, but it is often on the floor above—es- 
pecially in small places. 


unsuited for 


The water supply 
should be ample, not only for dyeing but for 
washing and rinsing. Steam for dyeing and 
drying should be obtained from a suitably 
sized steam boiler, and in making the pur- 
chase of such a necessity, obtain an upright, 
multitubular boiler, as being the simplest 
tvpe to handle and manage. Of course, if it 
is possible to purchase steam from an adjoin- 
ing factory or from a central steam plant, so 
much the better. 

The dye kettles should be made of copper, 
and preferably spherical in shape. This form 
of kettle may be heated by means of a steam 
jacket or an interior closed coil of pipe. The 
common means of heating such kettles is by 
blowing the steam directly into the dye liq- 
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uor. Although answering nearly all purposes 
such a method is somewhat wasteful, but it is, 
nevertheless, the one most popular with 
dyers. 

The copper kettle should always be re- 
served for colors, on account of the ease of 
cleaning it. When black has been dyed in 
such a kettle, the thorough cleaning of it af- 
terwards is somewhat difficult. For blacks, 
which form the majority of dyeings made on 
garments, it will be found best to instal one 
or two large wooden vats, one for union 
blacks for mixed goods, and the other for 
logwood blacks for woolen fabrics. These 
vats can be kept standing for months at a 
time if used continuously and properly re- 
plenished. They should be heated by open 
copper pipes. 

Mechanical apparatus have not 
gained much favor with garment dyers, the 
reason being that their cost is somewhat pro- 
hibitive for many of the smaller jobbers, and 
also because they have not been constructed 
for this special branch of dyeing. 

Special stripping kettles may be simply a 
medium-sized vat made of wood and heated 
by steam. Such a vat gradually becomes rot- 
ten, and as it need not cost much at the out- 
set, it can be replaced once a year or oftener. 
Chrome and oxalic stripping is referred to. 


dyeing 


Bleaching of white goods can very conven- 
iently be handled in stone crocks of 10 to 50 
gallon capacity, or one or more clean, heavy 
casks. Spirit barrels make a most satisfac- 
tory bleaching vat for either hydrogen or so- 
dium peroxide, or for sulphurous acid. 

In the same or an adjoining room should 
be arranged the draining pegs, of sufficient 
height so that the longest garment will not 
touch the floor, and so far apart that the gar- 
ments may be reached without any trouble. 

Some garment dyers prefer to drain, and in 
fact this is the only way of removing the ex- 
cess of water from the garments, as wringing 
will, but 
where power is at hand, steam or electric, a 
large whizzer should by all means be put in, 
as this is by all odds the most satisfactory 
method of removing excess moisture, as it 
leaves the garments in a better condition for 
finishing. 


under no circumstances answer, 


P vr ‘ 
preparatory for finishing, is best 


Drying, 
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done in a dry room, which should be so sit- 
uated that the condensation of the steam 
from the boiler will be as little as possible. 
A good practical arrangement is to provide 
a closet of sufficient size to accommodate the 
garments, spread out by means of 
“hangers,” and suspended from hooks. The 
floor of the room or closet being covered 
with a coil, in parallel, of 1 1/2-inch wrought 
iron pipe. This dry-room should be equipped 
with an exhaust fan at one end and several 
inlets for cold air, the ducts for which should 
lead it around the pipes in such a way as to 
supply a constant current of hot air. 

The finishing machines proper consist of 


ere... 


the calenders or ironing machines, which in 
small plants are the familiar ironing board 
and hand irons, and in more pretentious 
establishments power 
machines. As a rule, much of the garment 
finishing consists only of “pressing,” and for 
such, hand work is better suited. 

One piece of apparatus that is absolutely 
necessary is the “steamer,” being a copper 


consist of elaborate 


perforated shell, into which steam is blown, 
and over which pile fabrics are laid while 
more or less tightly stretched, the object 
being to “raise the nap.” 

Many special articles, such as pieces of 
goods that are redyed for department stores, 
etc., are dried during the finishing process, 
and for this purpose the “drying table” is 
essential. It is simply a steam heated shell 
made of copper or iron, and over which the 
fabric is slowly drawn. 

Regarding the equipment for cleaning but 
little can be said, except that clean washing 
tubs of proper size are required. Dry clean- 
ing, however, demands special attention; it is 
based upon the great solvent action of ben- 
zine for all forms of grease, this power being 
materially augmented by the use of benzine 
soap, a special product soluble in benzine, 
and which is a most thorough cleansing 
ygent for all forms of dirt and grease. 

The appliances for operating this special 
process are few, consisting of suitable metal 
(galvanized tanks for washing the 
goods, and a still, heated by steam, for the 
recovery of the benzine after being used. 


iron) 


This is very important, and for operating in 
a most economical manner it will pay to in- 
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stall a proper apparatus in the beginnin: 
On account of the inflammable nature of 1 
substance used, all operations should be ca: 
ried out in a separate building away from ai 
possible source of fire, or on a roof, 1 
cleansed garments, after having been washe: 
in the final benzine, and squeezed, should | 
hung up to dry in the open air, which is a 
complished in a short time. The finishing 
operations for such cleansed articles is 
exactly the same as for dyed goods. 

Garment dyers are called upon to hand 
so many widely differing classes of goods 
that it is almost impossible to cover them all 
in an article of this kind, but it may be well 
to mention that rugs, skin mats, etc., should 
always be stretched by means of cords to 
frames, and kept stretched until finished. A 
well equipped place will have a number of 
these frames of various sizes. 

The general arrangement of the whole 
establishment should be in order. The dye- 
house separate from all other departments, 
and the place for the dyes separated so as to 
be virtually a room by itself. This will be 
found to lessen materially the cost for dyes 
and drugs, which are frequently injured by 
being exposed to the steam of the dye house 

The dry-room can be located on the floor 
where the finishing is done, or convenient to 
this department. The cleaning and repairing 
should be entirely separate. 

The removal of stains from garments, if 
done neatly, forms an important branch of 
the business, and as hardly any two stains 
are exactly alike, a small bench or table could 
be located in the finishing room on which 


could be placed the few chemicals necessary 


for this work. Few garment dyers have 
made a special study of stains, but those who 
have take delight in being able to remove 
them without recourse to severe treatment. 


+ 
> 





In the old days whole villages in Europe 
supported themselves by lace-making, and 
the patterns were handed down from on 
generation to another as valuable heirlooms 
With the dying out of the families in which 
these patterns originated the finest designs 
have been lost, the few that are still in exist- 
ence being preserved in museums and worth 
many times their weight in gold. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE DYEING OF 
NOILS AND RAW WOOL. 





Noils, being the result of a mechanical 
operation, represent certain fibres that do not 
possess the full qualities of those which make 
up the entire mass from which they were 
removed. They are of considerable impor- 
tance in the woolen industry and it is the 
object of the manufacturer to consume them 
whenever he can. To do this in a most satis- 
factory manner it is necessary to incorporate 
with them a certain proportion of good fibre, 
so that the resulting fabric will be homo- 
geneous and the apparent shortcomings of 
the noils be completely hid by the good cloth 
forming qualities of the good stock added. 

From a manufacturer’s standpoint, this 
part of the process offers few difficulties, but 
the dyer is the one who has the most serious 
end of the proposition to contend with as he 
is looked upon to deliver level shades upon 
the stock sent to him. Almost every dyer 
who has had experience with this class of 
material knows that it is impossible to dye 
uniform shades upon it owing to the wide 
range of fibres in the mixture and, no doubt, 
coming from raw wools representing every 
quarter of the world. 

All expedients that can be suggested have 
been tried; scouring under various condi- 
tions, dyeing at all temperatures; dyeing first 
neutral, then acidifying; mordanting at low 
temperatures, finishing at boil, and dyeing 
with various mordant colors; dyeing with 
various mixtures of acid colors, affixed at 
successive times in order to build up the 
shade, ete., and all without avail so far as 
producing a practical, one-bath method for 
mixed grades of wool. 

Proper matching of shades upon this class 
of stock can only be obtained by dyeing be- 
fore mixing, and certainly this will be found 
to be the most satisfactory method to follow 
as by this means irregularities in grading and 
scouring will be overcome and a much better 
piece of cloth result. Another point to be 
considered is the tendency of some wools to 
felt more easily than others and at widely 
different temperatures. It frequently hap- 
pens that where there is a mere mixture of 
wools made without due regard to the felting 
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propensity, the resulting dyed stock will be 
seriously injured for many purposes because, 
in order to dye a certain portion of the mix- 
ture, the whole batch required boiling for a 
time much bevond that actually necessary for 
the more readily felting portion. This is a 
point worthy of much more serious consid- 
eration on the part of mill owners and super- 
intendents than is usually given it. 

We believe, and feel sure that we are up- 
held by the majority of practical dyers, that 
the best way to produce the most uniform 
results is to dye the noils and wool in sepa- 
rate baths and do the mixing afterwards. 





SCROOP ON MERCERIZED COTTON. 


Boric (or boracic) acid is used for this pur- 
pose and meets the requirements admirably. 
The mercerized cotton is first bleached and 
then treated by passing through a bath con- 
taining from 10 to 15 pounds of the acid in 
the presence of a small quantity of some good 
soap. Sensitive colors, for instance, congo 
or benzopurpurine are not affected by this 
process, while the results secured compare 
favorably with silk. 

Acetic and tartaric acids are also much used 
for this same purpose. The treated material 
is not*rinsed but simply dried, and the better 
the drying the more permanent will be the 
result. 


y/ 


TREATMENT FOR IMPROPERLY SIZED 
WARPS. 





A writer in Oesterreich Wollen und Lein- 
en-Industrie gives a method of treating in 
the loom warps that have been insufficiently 
sized, which, he states, will correct all but the 
worst cases and prevent the necessity of tak- 
ing the warp from the loom. A soft rope 
about an inch in diameter is stretched across 
the loom between the reed and harness so as 
to rest lightly on the warp. This rope is 
saturated with a solution of dextrin. During 
the movement of the rope backwards and 
forwards the warp absorbs more or less of 
the solution and is thus sized and made 
stronger. The sticky rope picks up the loose 
hairs, knots and flyings from the yarn, which 
is thus left much cleaner when passing 
through the reed. 
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TEXTILE PRINTING WITH METALLIC 
POWDERS. 


Printing and painting with metallic pow- 
ders date from a very remote period of artis- 
tic decoration, even its application to textiles 
is quite old as is shown by many beautiful 
specimens of tissues so embellished, but it is 
onlyin a recent period that the class of metal- 
decorated textiles has become popular. As a 
matter of fact, all woven fabrics are adapted 
to this kind of work, but the brightest and 
most pleasing effects are to be noted upon 
velvets and other allied goods. 

Metallic powders adapted for this class of 
work are readily obtainable, being manufac- 
tured in large quantities of all degrees of 
fineness, and of a great variety of colors, 
from which many intermediate shades can be 
prepared, although the color mixer is seldom 
required to mix his metals to produce a given 
shade, as but two standard colors are being 
used—"‘silver” and “gold.” 

The principal work of the color mixer is to 
compound a “size” of such consistency as will 
print well, that is, will show a good impres- 
sion, and to fix the metal permanently to the 
fabric, or at least fix it so that it will not 
readily detach even under a rather vigorous 
brushing. 

Many formulas have been published, but the 
majority of them have been found wanting in 
some one quality, so that at the present time 
there are but few that can be said to possess 
technical merit. One of these processes is 
based upon the use of a coagulant—egg albu- 
men—while the other is founded upon a base 
composed wholly or in part of India rubber. 

The preparation of an albumen paste is 
simple; gum tragacanth of good quality is 
taken and soaked for 12 hours in cold water, 
when it is lightly boiled and strained. This 
gum does not actually dissolve, but swells to 
a remarkable degree in water, apparently tak- 
ing up the water and holding it mechanically. 
A suitable quantity of egg albumen is like- 
wise soaked in cold water until a smooth pro- 
duct is secured; heat must not be applied. 
When both pastes are ready they are mixed 
together with the proper quantity of metallic 
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powder, then after thorough stirring the fin- 
ished paste is ready for printing. 

The practical working quantities of this 
type of paste would be as follows: 


Tragacanth paste (65 to 1,000)..... 
Ege albumen water (1 :1).......2% gallons 


Metallic powder................15 pounds 


an gallon 


This gives nearly 4 gallons of “color.” 

After printing, dry and steam at 212 deg. 
F., when the albumen coagulates and _ be- 
comes insoluble, at the same time fixing the 
fine particles of metal so that they cannot 
subsequently be removed. The steaming and 
final drying should be the last operations to 
which the goods are subjected except, pos- 
sibly, a brushing before final inspection and 
packing, all other operations being done 
before printing. 

The rubber printing paste is of the nature 
of a varnish and requires, after being printed, 
to be aged and dried before further handling 
on account of the sticky nature of the paste. 
The following recipe yields a high class pro- 
duct and one similar to that used on the very 
highest class of manufactures. 


Para rubber 
Camphor oil 


4 pounds 
8 pounds 


Thoroughly incorporate by heating over a 


fire in a large pan or kettle. When the rub- 
ber has dissolved remove from the fire and 
while still hot add with steady stirring: 

Coal-tar naphtha, 2 quarts; followed by 
Copal varnish, I quart; stirring thoroughly 
and uniformly, afterwards covering and allow 
to become cold. 

Gun cotton (or pyroxyline) varnishes are 
not adapted as adhesives for this class of dec- 
orative textile printing, especially for fabrics 
to be used for dress goods, but for other uses 
it is permissible, for instance, bookbinders’ 
plushes, ete. 

At all events the printing impression should 
be clear and sharp, and no doubt for general 
use the albumen paste will be found the most 
satisfactory, as it can easily be made to any 
consistency and be applied upon a cylinder 
machine. The other pastes are especially 
adapted for perrotine or block work. 
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New Color Cards. 





Immedial Indone R Conc; Cassella Color Co., 182 
Front St., New York City. 
Five samples of yarn and four of piece goods 
dyed in the skein with Immedial Indone R Conc. 


Direct and Reserve Print Effects; Cassella Color 
Co., 182 Front St., New York City. 

Four samples of cotton piece goods showing 
direct and reserve print effects produced with 
Immedial Indone R Conc. 

Rhoduline Sky Blue BB; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., 40 Stone St., New York City. 

Five samples of cotton piece goods dyed with 
Rhoduline Sky Blue BB. 





Fashion Shades on Cotton Yarn; Farbenfabriken 

of Elberfeld Co., go Stone St., New York City. 

One hundred and twenty-six samples of cotton 
yarn showing a wide range of fashionable shades. 


Azo Wool Violet 7 R; Cassella 

Front St., New York City. 
Three samples of worsted yarn and three of cloth 

dyed ditferent shades with Azo Wool Violet 7 R. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supple- 
ment, which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD 
RECORD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, 
dyed according to recipes given. The selection of samples 
is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades which 
are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the require- 
ments of the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 
page pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. 
Subscription price for the Dyers’ Supplement Bi00 per year. 


Color Co., 182 








Recipe No. 97. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Azo Red B B on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Azo Red B B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place, New 
York City.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salts. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Prepare 


Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 

Azo Red B B produces an excellent shade of red 
with a bluish tone, which possesses the character- 
istic properties of the acid colors. 


Recipe No. 98. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 

Direct Blue G G on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 

1 lb. Direct Blue G G. 

(Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter yarn at 180° F., 

hour. 


and dye at a boil for one 
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Direct Blue G G possesses good coloring proper- 
ties and will be found to be an excellent direct 
cotton blue. 


Recipe No. 90. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Direct Brown N on 100 Ibs. of cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Direct Brown N. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 88 Park Place. New 


York City.) 


15 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 180° F., bring to a boil and dye at a boil 


for about one hour. 
Ihen wash and develop in a bath of diazotized 
para nitraniline made up as follows: 
6 oz. Para Nitraniline. 
2 quarts boiling water. 
114 lbs. Muriatic Acid. 
4 gallens cold water. 
Cool and add 
3'4 oz. Sodium Nitrite, 
I lb. Sodium Acetate 


and necessary amount of cold water. 

Enter material cold and work cold for about one- 
half hour. Wash and dry. 

Direct Brown N produces-an excellent and fast 
shade of brown. 


Recipe No. 100. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 


Pluto Black C F Extra on 100 Ibs. cotton varn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Pluto Black C F Extra. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St., New York City.) 
40 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 lbs. Soda Ash. 


Enter yarn at 180° F., bring to a boil, and dye at 
a boiling temperature for one hour. 

Pluto Black C F Extra yields a fine bloomy black 
shade, and possesses excellent coloring power. 

It is very useful in dyeing cotton and wool union 


goods. 


Recipe No. Io1. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Formyl Blue B on too Ibs. worsted yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Formyl Blue B. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 


York.) 
s. Glauber’s Salt. 
. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter the yarn at 100° to 120° F., bring slowly to 


— 
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a boil and dye at a boil for 1% hours. 
Blue B 


power, purity of shade and the usual characteristics 


Formy] possesses excellent coloring 
of acid colors 
Recipe No. 102. 


Black on Worsted Yarn. 


3enzyl Black 4 B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


pare the dye bath with 


7 lbs. Benzyl Black 4 B. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
York City.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 to 5 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 


Pearl St., 


and if necessary to exhaust 
14 to 1 Ib. of Sulphuric Atcid 

toward the end of the dyeing. 

It should be noted, however, that too much sul- 
phuric acid will redden and dull the shade. 

3enzyl Black 4 B is easily soluble, dyes level and 
gives a full bloomy shade, which possesses very 
good fastness to most of the color destroying agen- 


cies. 


Recipe No. 103. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 


Metol Blue on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn. Prepare the 


dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Metol Blue. , 
(L. B. Fortner, 36 Strawberry St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boiling temperature for one hour. 
Metol Blue a very bright shade of blue, 


dyes evenly on cotton raw stock and piece goods 


gives 
as well as varn. It is an excellent color for hosiery 
and knit goods. 


Recipe No. 104 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Violet (New) on 100 lbs. of worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
3 Ibs. Acid Violet (New). 
(New York and Boston Dyewood Co., 156 
William St., New York City.) 
Ibs: Sulphuric Acid. 
Glauber’s Salt. 


20 lbs 


Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil and dye at this 


temperature for one hour, exhausting the dye bath 
if possible 

Acid Violet (New) is not only valuable as an acid 
dyestuff, but is very useful in the dyeing of union 


goocs, and possesses very level dyeing properties. 
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Recipe No. 105. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Black L D on 
Prepare the dye bath with 
8 Ibs. Acid Black L D. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 40 Stone 
St.. New York City.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
Sulphuric Acid. 


100 lbs. of worsted yarn, 


20 lbs. 
3 lbs. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a boil 
for one hour. 

In order to exhaust the bath better it is well to 
add another 


2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


In dyeing goods containing cotton effects it is 
well to increase the sulphuric acid ta 7 lbs. 

Acid Black L D gives an excellent shade of black 
with a slightly bluish tone. It dyes easily, pene- 
trates well and possesses excellent fastness to light. 
In dyeing cotton effects the cotton is not tinged. 


Recipe No. 106. 
Bright Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Alizarine Green F on 100 Ibs. worsted 


Prepare the dye bath with 


yarn. 


3 lbs. Alizarine Green F. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
York City.) 
3 lbs. Meta Chrome Mordant. 


New 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at this 
temperature 43 hour, then add 


3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


and continue the boiling 1% hours longer. 
When dyed in this way Alizarine Green F gives 
a brilliant shade of green, possessing excellent fast- 


ness to light and milling. 


Recipe No. 107. 
Dark Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Magenta No. 1 on 100 lbs. of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 Ibs. Acid Magenta No. 1. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
New York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter yarn at 170° F., bring to a boil and dye at 
a boil for about one hour, exhausting the dye bath 
if p< ssible 

Acid Magenta No. 1 possesses a high coloring 
power and produces an excellent shade of bluish 


red. 
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Recipe No. 108. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
Malta Grey J on 100 lbs. of cotton yarn. For the 
best results first mordant the yarn in a bath con- 
taining 


4 lbs. of Tannin, 


entering at 180° F., and allowing to steep 10 or 12 


hours or over night in the gradually cooling bath. 


Wring or hydro extract and without washing 


work for 20 minutes in a cold bath containing 
4 lbs. Tartar Emetic. 
Wash and then dye in a neutral bath containing 
1 lb. Malta Grey J. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New York.) 
Enter cold. work cold for 10 to 15 minutes, grad- 
ually bring to a boil, and dye at a boil for % hour. 
Extra 
dyed material first through a bath containing 


fastness may be secured by passing the 


5 Ibs. Tannin 
and then through one containing 
5 Ibs. Tartar Emetic. 


Malta Grey J is remarkably fast to light and soap. 


Recipe No. 109. 


Navy Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Fast Navy Blue Extra on 100 Ibs. of worsted 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


Ibs. Fast Navy Blue Extra. 

(H. S. Vila, 115 South Second St., Phila.) 
to Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter yarn at 140° F., turn well, gradually rais- 
ing the temperature to the boiling point. Dye at 
a boil for about one hour, lift, rinse and dry. 

Fast Navy Blue Extra is extremely fast to sun- 
light, perspiration, fulling and salt water, produces 
level shades and is adapted to piece goods as well 
as yarn. 


Recipe No. 110. 
Chlorazol Heliotrope on Cotton Yarn. 


Chlorazol Heliotrope on 100 Ibs. bleached cotton 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


4 ozs. Chlorazol Heliotrope. 
(Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St., 
N. Y.) 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Boil for 30 minutes, lift and wash. 
Chlorazol Heliotrope produces a splendid helio- 
trope shade on cotton. 


Recipe No. IIt. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


BB on 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Acid 


yarn. 


\lizarine Brown 100 lbs. worsted 


4 lbs. Acid Alizarine Brown B B. 
(11. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York City.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Enter varn at 180° F., bring to a boil and dye at 


this temperature for one hour. Then add 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil one hour longer. 
Acid 
fast to rubbing as 


Alizarine Brown BB equalizes well, is as 


Alizarine Brown, and is excel- 


lently fast to alkalies, washing, milling and light. 


Recipe No. 112. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Azo Blue No. 6,221 on 100 Ibs. of worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Azo Blue No. 6,221. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New York 
City.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye as usual 


for an acid color, exhausting the dye bath if possi- 
ble. 

Azo Blue No. 6,221 possesses excellent coloring 
power and produces a very desirable blue. 


ee 


The Manufacture and Purification of Oils; by N. 
Chryssochoides: L. Mulo, 12 Rue Hautefeuille, 
Paris: 2 vols.: 144 pp.; price $2.50. 

The manufacture of oils, both for food and in- 
dustrial uses, has in recent years passed from the 
domain of empiricism to that of science. Previous 
to the appearance of this work there was no manual 
treating of the extraction, purification and testing 
of oils. It is divided into five parts: The first 
three united in one volume treat of the manufac- 
ture of oils in general. The last two forming the 
second volume relate to the purification of oils and 
the detection of the numerous impurities found in 
the commercial products. 

It is impossible in the space 
notice to give a detailed account of the compass 
of this manual, which includes all of the known 
oils. The text is in French. 


allowed for this 


Bleaching in the Open Width; by Dr. Friedrich 
Carl Theis: Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn; 
Braunschweig, Germany; price 50 cents. 

A reprint of an article from the Textil und Faer- 
berei-Zeitung, which is freely illustrated and treats 
of the latest developments in the art of bleaching 
cloth in the open width. The text is in German. 





Mill News. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 

*Alabama, Livingston. Contracts have been let 
for the erection of the new building for the Liv- 
ingston Mfg. Co., for making cotton filled goods. 
fhe main building will be 250 by 75 feet, two sto- 
ries. 

*Georgia, Cartersville. The main building of the 
new plant to be established here by E. L. McClain, 
of Greenfield, Ohio, will be brick, 300 by 125 feet. 
They will manufacture sheeting and drilling, to be 
used largely in manufacture of pads for horse col- 
lars. 

Mississippi, Jackson. The Mississippi Textile 
Novelty Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000 to manufacture fancy shirtings and leno 
J. H. Price is president of the company, 
A new 


goods, 
and S. R. Stevens, secretary and manager. 
building will be erected by the company. 


*New York, Cohoes. Frederich Fleischmann is 
president of the Peerless Fibre Company, which 
succeeds the Carroll Manufacturing Co. They man- 
ufacture cotton bats and shoddy . 


*New York, Gouveneur. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the new plant of the International Lace 
Co., which contemplates having about 700 people 
employed by September. 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. A new com- 
pany, known as the Whetstone Mills, has been 
formed with a capital stock of $45,000 to build a 
new mill for manufacturing cotton goods. S&S. 
Durham is president and L. W. Buck superinten- 
dent of the company. Work will start at once on 
the erection of the necessary buildings. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. E. A. Smith is pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Hoskins Cotton Mfg. Co. 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $500,- 
000. and site has been purchased for the erection 
of a mill, which is to have an equipment of about 
15,000 spindles and 450 looms, 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mecklenburg 
Cotton Mills, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $100,000, propose manufacturing coarse 
yarn from cotton waste, and expect to instal 16 
sets. They contemplate having part or all of this 
machinery in operation by July 1st. William Cole- 
man is president of the company and R. L. Tate, 
treasurer. 

*North Carolina, Gibsonville. Work will start 
shortly on new mill to be built by the Minneola 
Mig. Co. 

*North Carolina, Lincolnton. The Wampum 
Cotton Mill has been incorporated with capital 


stock of $160,000. This is the new cotton mill in 
which J. A. Abernathy controls bulk of stock. 


Upham Bros. & Co. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
is the name of a new concern operating a plant at 


38 So. Orianna St., on cotton threads. Office is at 


240 Chestnut St. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Thomas and Rob- 
ert Brindle have leased the lower floor of building 
formerly occupied by the Model Rubber Co., and 
will start operations about July 1st, making narrow 
tapes and fabrics. 

“South Carolina, Greer Depot. Work is pro- 
gressing on construction of the Alpalache Cotton 
Mills. The bnildings are expected to be ready in 
about 60 days for installation of machinery, which 
will consist of about 17,000 ring spindles and 375 
broad looms. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

The American Net & Twine Company, Anniston, 
Ala., have adopted the American Moistening Com- 
pany’s system of humidification. 


Alabama, Huntsville. An addition 60 by 138 feet 
will be built to the Lowe Manufacturing Co.’s mill. 
The Eastern Manufacturing Co. will also build an 
addition 60 by 120 feet. The present equipment of 
both mills will be increased. The capital stock of 
both mills has been increased to $200,000. 


*Georgia, Lafayette. The Union Cotton Mills 
have awarded contracts for the erection of an ad- 
dition to their mill. The machinery capacity of the 
plant will be greatly enlarged. 

A new dyeing and finishing 


*Georgia, Pelham. 
Mig. 


plant, which will be installed in the Pelham 
Co.’s mill, will have a capacity of 6,000 lbs. raw 
stock per day. A separate building will be built 
for the purpose, and it is expected to have same 
in operation August Ist. This company manufac- 
tures denims, operating 5,000 ring spindles, and 138 
looms. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Mills, Quitman, Ga., have 
(placed an order for humidifiers with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


Maine, Lewiston. A new water wheel to take 
place of a 500 H. P. engine, is being put in the 
Androscoggin Mill. They are also installing 200 
(Northrop) looms, 


Massachusetts, Lowell. An addition, 200 feet 
long, three stories and basement, will be built for 
the Appleton Company. The basement will be 
used for storage of cotton, the second floor for 
counting room in one end and other stories for 
beaming room. Work will start soon on con- 
struction. 

*North Carolina, King’s Mountain. The En- 
terprise Cotton Mills expect to have the new ad- 
dition, reported to be built, in operation by Sep- 
tember. They will install 2,500 spindles and 50 
looms. Now operate 5,364 spindles and 180 looms 
on 27” sheetings. 

*North Carolina, Lumberton. The Lumberton 
Cotton Mills, now operating 6,000 spindles, advise 
us that they will instal 5,000 more during the 
summer. 
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North Carolina, Saxapaw. An addition, 100x 
- feet, two stories, is under construction for 
White, Williams & Co. They will install 100 ad- 
tional looms in same and finishing plant. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William G. Grange, 
inufacturer of upholstery goods with 24 looms at 
th and Dauphin Sts., has removed his factory to 
new and up-to-date building of the Pfingst 
Hosiery Company, Kensington Ave. and Thayer 


Street. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Owing to the fact of 
their being cramped for room the J. B. Mawson 
Hair Cloth Company, now at Coral and Dauphin 
Streets, expect to remove their plant in the near 
iuture to a building which they are having erected 
on Glenwood Avenue. They are now investigating 
the advisibility of using steam or electricity for 
motive power and expect to come to a conclusion 
in a very short time. They make hair cloths and 
imitations, also flannels, cotton and worsted dress 
goods, coat linings and duck linings, etc. Mr. John 
Mawson is the president of the company. 


The Brogon Mills, Anderson, S. C., have placed 
an order for over 200 humidifiers with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Middleburg Cotton Mills, Batesburg, S. C., 
have adopted the American Moistening Company’s 
system of humidification. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. At a meeting held 
recently by the stock holders of the Cherokee Falls 
Mig. Co., the vote of the directors to increase the 
capital stock to $1,000,000 was ratified. They will 
instal 10,000 additional spindles in the present mill 
and erect a new building in which they will instal 
40,000 spindles and about 1,500 looms. 


*South Carolina, Clinton. The Lydia Cotton 
Mills expect to have their new addition, reported 
to be built, in operation by July 1st. They will in- 
stall 7,000 spindles and 150 looms, which will give 
them a total of 12.000 spindles and 300 looms, mak- 
ing fine numbers in cloth. 


*South Carolina, Graniteville. The Graniteville 
Manufacturing Co. proposes enlarging their mill 
and making additions to the present equipment, 
comprising 50,404 spindles and 1,674 looms. 

*South Carolina, Hartsville. Work will start 
soon upon construction of new addition for the 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, previously reported to add 
more machinery to the plant. 


*South Carolina, Pacolet. -The Pacolet Cotton 
Mills, recently damaged by the flood, will be re- 
built. A meeting will be held July 14th, for pur- 
pose of increasing the capital stock of the company 
and erecting new plants replacing Mills No. 1 and 
2, destrcyed. Repairs etc. will be made to Mill No. 
3, most of which was left standing, and operations 
will be resumed in that mill as soon as possible. 


South Carolina, Yorkville. Contract has been let 
by the Tavora Cotton Mill Co. for additional ma- 
chinery to be installed in the plaut. 


*Tennesse, Knoxville. Nearly all of the ma- 
chinery has been installed in the new building for 
the Brookside Mills, and it is thought same will be 
ready for operations by July 1st. Fires have been 
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started in the boilers for the purpose of testing the 
Same. 


Texas, Hilisboro. At the recent meeting of the 
directors of the Hillsboro Cotton Mills it was de 
cided tc increase the capacity of the plant by adding 
new machinery. 


Texas, Sherman. A large addition is to be built 
to the Sherman Mill. ‘They will instal additional 
machinery, greatly increasing the capacity of the 
plant. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

Alabaina, Eufaula. The Enfaula 
are to be closed until Sept. Ist. The machinery 
will be thoroughly overhauled. The shut down is 
on account of condition of the cotton market. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Atlanta Cotton Mills 
have been closed for an indefinite time. 


Cotton Mills 


_ Georgia, Macon. Operations have been ‘discon- 
tinued indefinitely by the Manchester Mfg. Co. The 
cotton inarket is given as reason for shutting down. 


*Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Mumford River 
Tape Company reported in a recent issue as hav- 
ing made an assignment and after a short stop- 
page, had resumed operations, has been closed in- 
definitely. It is thought that the plant may be 
disposed of through the bankruptcy court. 


New Hampshire, Claremont. The Mondanock 
Cotton Mills will shut down July 3rd, for one 
month. Operations will be continued though in 
the bleachery. 

New York, Pleasant Valley. Garner & Co.’s mill 
has been closed for an indefinite time. 

*Rhode Island, Bristol. The Namquit Mill, 
which recently resumed operations after a short 
idleness, hus been obliged to close down again in- 
refinitely. 

Tennessee, Nashville. The Tennessee Manufac- 
turing Co. will close the mill in a short time ow- 
ing to the high price of raw cotton. Operations 
will not be resumed until September, when the new 
cotton crop comes in. 


2 
> 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Owyhee Mills has 
heen organized to manufacture woolens and wors- 
teds, in the Salt’s Manufacturing Co.’s plant. E. E 
Kip is president of the company and Charles F. 
Stead, treasurer, both occupying similar offices 
with the Salts Company. They will operate 100 
looms. Goods will be sold through the depart- 
ment of G. Deichen, with W. Stursberg, Schell & 
Co. 

*Maine, Corinna. Work is under way on the re- 
building of Charles A. Greenwood & Co.’s woolen 
mill. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The Percy Rug Co. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000, 
Matthew J. Whittall, president; Matthew Percival 
Whittall, treasurer. They will manufacture rugs, 
carpets, etc. 
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*New Jersey, Camden. John Lunn is president 
and manager of the Lunn Company recently re- 
ported organizing for scouring and carbonizing 
purposes; Alfred Lunn, vice-president, and Edward 
S. Lawrence, secretary and treasurer. They are 
now installing the necessary machinery, at Cramer 
Hill, a short distance from the city. 


New Jersey, Camden. A new company under 
the name of Casey & Lund are about to start up in 
the business of spinning alapaca and worsted yarns 
on commission at 2nd and Erie Streets. The equip- 
ment of the plant will consist of I set worsted ma- 
chinery and 960 spindles. Both members of the 
firm are experts in this business, Mr. Lund having 
beer employed by William H. Grundy & Co., in 
their Bristol mill, for 19 years, and Mr. Casey oc- 
cupying a position with Messrs. Erben, Harding & 
Cu. for 14 years. The machinery is now being set 
up and will be in full operation the first week in 
July. The entire equipment of this plant has been 
supplied by Edward Jefferson & Bro., of Philadel- 
phia, being new and of foreign manufacture. 


*New York, Auburn. The American Axminster 
Co., whose new plant is under construction, ex- 
pects to have same in operation by Fall, making 
Axminster rugs. This company is capitalized at 
$100,000, with A. F. Firth, president, G. H. Nye, 
treasurer, and Charles W. Read, superintendent. 
They will operate 20 looms, using steam power. A 
dye house will be attached to the plant. 


*New York, West Eaton. It is expected that 
the West Eaton Woolen Mill will be completed by 
July 1st. Mill will be equipped with 5 sets cards 
and 25 looms. John Hi. Fraser will have charge of 
weaving and designing. 


*Pennsyvlvania, Chester. The Powhattan Manu- 
facturing Company has been organized to operate 
the No. 1 mill of the Esrey Manufacturing Co., 
making cotton and woolen goods. Cyrus M. Ben- 
son, Henry L. Trafford and Charles W. Andrew 
are interested, 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. Thomas Gra- 
hani is about to start up in the manufacture of in- 
grain carpets at 2420 Waterloo Street. One loom 
has already been set and five more, now on the 
ground, are expected to be ready for operation 
within a few days. 

*Tennessee, Springfield. The new mill proposed 
at this place is to be a two set plant with 1,440 
spindles and 20 broad looms. A separate building 
is to be built for the picker house. This refers to 
the Springfield Woolen Co., recently incorporated 
with canital stock of $50,000 by H. Tatum et al. 


*Rhode Island, Wakefield. The Wakefield Man- 
ufacturing Co.. recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $75,000 (authorized), expects to begin 
operations about September 1st. They will manu- 
facture ladies’ costume cloth and specialties, oper- 
ating 4 sets cards and 24 looms. Louis F. Bell is 
president of the company; Geo. A. Kroener, Jr., 
treasurer, and F. B. Rollinson, superintendent. A 
dye house is attached to the mill. Goods will be 
sold through Ethan Allen, New York. 

*West Virginia ,Keyser. The Patcheon Worsted 
Company has been incorporated with a_ capital 
stock of $100,000 by Jacob FE. Patcheon, F. M. Rey- 
nolds, E. B. Reynolds, et al 
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Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connccticut, Vernon. Foundations are bein: 
laid for a new beaming room 40xgo feet, two stor 
frontage, for the Vernon Mills Co. They hav 
recently completed rebuilding of the dye house and 
installed a new dye tub. 


*Maine, Newport. Work has begun on the foun 
dations. for the new additions to J. W. Weymouth 
& Co.'s wool pulling plant. The buildings will be 
70 by 30 ft. and 42 by 30 ft., to be used mostly for 
storehouses. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Roxbury Carpet 
Co., operating mill at Roxbury, will build an addi 
tion to the plant. 


Massachusetts, Charlton City. Work has begu 
ou the erection of an addition to the picker mill 
owned by Akers & Taylor, manufacturers of woolen 
goods. The building will be 60 ft. long, and when 
completed the plant will be twice its present size. 


Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Farr Alpaca Com 
pany will build a new engine and dynamo room, 55 
by 75 feet, with steel truss roof, to their No. 2 
mill. A new engine of 800 H. P. will be installed. 
Plans have also been drawn for an addition to the 
singe house, but it is not yet known whether this 
will be built now or not. 

Massachusetts, Monson. Additional machinery, 
comprising a new set of cards, four looms, fulling 
mill and two mules, have been installed in D. W 
Ellis & Son’s mill. 


Massachusetts, North Chelmsford. Six new 
looms and other machinery, including dyeing ma 
chinery, have recently been installed in the Shir- 
reffs Worsted Company’s mill. They have also 
placed orders for twelve more looms. 


*Massachusetts, Plymouth. The dyehouse of the 
Puritan Mills previously reported in an insecure 
condition has been torn down and a new building 
will be erected. The dyeing is now done in one of 
the company’s nulls at Providence. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. C. A. Root & Co. now 
operate 36 looms. They have also put in a new 
dresser and measuring machine. 


Ohio, Hamilton. A two story addition, 79 by 179 
feet, and a dye house 101 by 45 feet, one story, are 
to be built for Shuler & Benninghofen, manufactur- 
ers of woolen goods, 


Oregon, Portland. The capital stock of the 
Portland Woolen Mills is to be increased to $175,- 
ooo. General improvements will be made to the 
plant and capacity greatly increased. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Culbertson & 
Sons, 23d and Hamilton Sts., have purchased the 
machinery of the assigned estate of Simpson Bros. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The plans have been 
finished and estimates are invited on a five story 
textile mill, 102 by 72 feet, to be built at Mascher 
Street and Glenwood Avenue, for Mr. Ferdinand 
Werner, manufacturer of ingrains. Mr. Emil Hart- 
man is the architect, to whom bids must be sent. 

The Rhode Island Worsted Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., have placed an order for humidifiers 
with the American Moistening Company. 





KNIT. 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department. 
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SILK. 


New Mills. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Florence Silk Manu- 
facturing Company has been incorporated with cap- 
ital stock of $s0.000 by Thomas C. Mills, J. N 


Landenburg and G. Josephs. 


New Jersey. Paterson. The H. H. Seaton Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of 
230,000 by Hartley H. Seaton, Anthony B. Hopper 
and John K. Greenwood. They will operate a silk 
throwing plant in the Industry Mills. 


New Jersey, Paterson. William R. Vanecek, 
William Schmidt and Charles A. Wilson have in- 
corporated the Surety Silk Co. The capital stock 
is placed at $100,000. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Enterprise Silk Cm 
pany has been incorporated by John P. Hudson, 
Harry Stomely and Frederic Beh, with capital stock 
of $20,000, for purpose of silk throwing. 


New York, New York. The E. H. Kluge Weav- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. They will manufacture silk ribbons, 
labels, ete. 


*Pennsylvania, Kutztown. The Berks Silk Com- 
pany has been organized with capital stock of $25,- 
000 to take over the Kutztown Silk Mill, recently 
reported sold to New York parties. Martha and 
Edward G. Landru and George Clair are the incor- 
porators. Plant is equipped for silk throwing 


*Pennsylvania, Littlestewn. Henry Musser, J. F 
Kissinger and Sidney H. Souter are interested in 
the project of erection of a silk mill here, and will 
make application for a charter for the Littlestown 
Silk Company with capital stock of $50,000 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Connecticut, South Manchester.  ( 
been awarded for the erection of 


building, s8 by 60, as an addition to Cheney 
Dye House. 


contract has 


a brick, one-story 
“1 


ao 
ros 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Silk 
Company has installed additional looms in the plant 


ind now operate a total of 125. 


Illinois, Chicago The E. L. Mansure Co., 
trimmings and embroideries. Lake St. and Michi- 
gan Ave., which bought a portion of the Saranac 
Mills, Philadelphia, two months ago, will also be- 
gin enlargement of their Chicago plant at once 
Two stories with twenty-two thousand square feet 

be added. Jmprovements are also under way 
Philadelphia plant. 


Stroudsburg W. Burnet 
Wm. A. Gillbert Co., 
ipitalized at £50,000, and operating the Bliss Silk 
Mills. Wm. A. Gilbert is treasurer and superin- 
tendent. They operate 24,000 spindles, throwing 
tram and organzine on commission. \ new fire- 
proof vault, 20x45 feet will be built 


Pennsylvania, East 
Easton is president of the 
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Pennsylvania. Hazelton. The Dunlap Silk Mill 
Co., operating a leased plant at Bethlehem, is re- 
ported to remove same here, when lease expires. 
Chey have started installing some looms in build- 
ing on East Diamond Avenue. 


Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk Manufactur- 
ing Company has increased the capital stock from 
$1,800.000 to $5,000,000, for purpose of making large 
extensions to the plant. An effort is being made 
for securing control of the Monarch plant. 


Rhode Island, Alton. The mill site and privilege 
formerly occupied by the Wood River Mills, 
burned some years ago, have been sold to a new 
compeny, to be known as the American Mercer- 
izing Co., who will remodel some of the remaining 
buildings and probably erect new. They will 
equip the plant for mercerizing, dyeing and bleach- 
ing. Thomas Frusher of the dyestuff firm of 
Frusher & Co., Providence and New York, will be 
at the head of the enterprise. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Connecticut, Norwalk. Operations have been 
started in Joseph Loth & Co.’s silk mill; 52 looms 
are now running. 


——— — @———_ — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Mills. 

New York, The Ryder Belt and Cord- 
age Co., capitalized at $200,000, will establish a 
plant here for manufacturing belting and cordage 
of all kinds. It is expected that the new plant will 
be in operation about the middle of August. 
George A. Cole, A. C. Goodyear and others are 
interested 


suffalo. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Sterling. A new drying system for 
tse in connection with tentering machines is being 
installed by the American Blower Co. in the plant 
of the Sterling Dyeing & Finishing Company. 


New Jersey, Rahway. The Howard Dyeing & 
Finishing Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000, to operate the plant formerly con- 
trolled by Howard & Co. The incorporators are: 
Henry Morris, Geo 1 James 


M. Howard, 


Morris and Henry ane 
of Rahway. 


Pennsylvania, East Allentown. A new system of 
heating and ventilating is being installed in the dye 
works of Lotte Bros., furnished by the American 
Blower Co. 

Pennsylvania, iladelphi The Providence 
Mills Manutacturing Co., 55th Street and Girard 
\verue, West Philadelphia, will add another story 
to its buildire at once. [he cortract has been 
given ont and work will commence immediately. 
this with Mr. 


company has a 
Beniamin Bell, damasks 


‘apital of $100,000 
president; and bleaches 


nd crashes 


Pennsylvant: 
buildings of 1e 7 > Toolen 


lestroyed 


picker house 
Mills have 


been < 1O8s of about $10,- 
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suildings will be rebuilt and new machinery 


Island, Harrisville Wm. Tinkham’s 
Mills were damaged by fire recently. The 
building and stock is estimated at about 

covered by blanket insurance policy. Fire 
started in building used as office and room 
The main building was not touched 


>3,000, 


ae 
SLOCK 


* 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





New York, New York. The Manhattan Knit- 
ting Co.. 256 Church St., manufacturers and deal- 
ers in knit goods, hosiery, etc., has assigned for 
the benefit of its creditors, to Isaac Josephson. 
Simon Hirschberg is president of the company. 


Tsland. Chepachet. An assignment has 
made by the Glocester Worsted Mill, Abra 
Mellor proprietor, to Wm. H. Prendergast, 
who will continue operating the mill. 


* 
> 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Ozark. S. J. Goff is reported as 
a mill for manufacturing cot- 


mattresses, etc. 


Connecticut, Oakdale. The Massasoit Manufac- 
turing Co. is removing the machinery trom the mill 
to the main plant at Fall River, Massachusetts. The 
Oakdale building is owned by Palmer Bros., who 
are reported to use it in connection with their other 
mills 


been 
ham 


I 





Alabama, 
ested in establishing 
ton rope, twine, 


nter- 


> 


Georgia, Augusta. The Clearwater Bleachery is 
operated night and day owing to large number ot 
orders. 


*Georgia, Eatonton. We have been advised that 
the sale of the Quintette Cotton Mills and the Ea 
tonton Electric Mills not confirmed by the 
referee in baukruptcy. The Property will be resold 
at some future date, not yet set 


Maine, Readfield 
Woolen Company 
property put 


was 


It is reported that the Nawoc 
will be re-organized and the 
in condition for use or sale. 


“Massachusetts, Fall River. At a meeting held 
recently by the stockholders of the Luther Manu- 
facturing Company it was voted to accept the prop 
osition of the board of directors, that the property 
of the Robeson Mills be purchased. Property will 
probably be transferred to the new company within 
the next month. It was also voted to issue bonds 
for $250,000 with interest at five per cent. The 
money received from the bond issue is to be used 
for erection of a new weave shed and entirely ren- 
ovating the old Robeson plant. 


Massachusetts. Methuen. Charles Collins, James 
Wolger and S Foss are reported installing looms 
in the cold dye house here. 


*Massachusetts, Millis. The plant of the National 
Flax Fibre Mills is to be dismantled 

Massachusetts, New Bedford The Whitman 
Mills are reported as interested in the erection of a 
new plant on nearby property. A company is to 


(970 


be formed with a capital stock of $1,000,000, a: 
the mi will be practically the sam 
that of the Whitman Mills. Spinning and weavin; 


machinery will be put in. 


inagement 


Massachusetts, Rockland. H. J. Kennedy, pr 
prietor of the Rockland Braid Works has dispose: 
of the bus:ness. 


North Carolina, 
(O., recently 
stock of 
Bluff Cotton 
and wll 
equipped 
yarns and 


Laurel Bluff. The Steele Bri 
reported incorporated with capi 
purchased plant of the Laure 
Mil's, A. J. Thompson, proprietor 
continue running same. The 
with spindles for making cotto: 
warps, 14s and 16s, 


520,000, 


11 
mui 


2,500 


North Carolina, Spray. The Rhode Island Co., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $125,- 
ooo. A plant of 10,000 spindles, is proposed. 


Pennsylvania, Chester. The mill of the Standard 
Manufacturing Company has undergone a proces: 
of transformation. ‘The old machinery has been 
dispensed with and new slubbing and intermediat 
machinery and a set of combers have been put in 
enough to comb the entire production of the mill 
the machinery heing from John Hetherington & 
Sons, England, S. C. Lowe, Boston, Mass., Amer 
ican Agent. This mill works exclusively on cotton 
yarns and are very busy. Mr. T. W. Trainer is the 
superintendent. 


*Pennsylvania. Glen Riddle. The Penn Tapestry 
Company has been re-organized. Joseph S. Ma 
Elroy, president of the company when first inc: 
porated, sold his interest to the remaining 
stockholders. H. S. Griffith, the treasurer, will 
continue cperating the mill. The plant has heen 
closed pending re-organization, but will be starte 
up shortly 


bas 


Mississippi, Sardis. D. L. Rush is reported 
interested in organizing a company with capit 
stock of S100,000 and is getting prices on ma hit 


ery, equipment, etc 


Mississippi, Tupelo. It is reported that represen- 
tatives of a stock company in Missouri have been 
investigating properties here relative to establish- 
ing a cotton mill with about 10,000 spindles. 


Missouri, Carthage. A 10,00 spindle mill is re 
ported tu be established here. Capital 
company proposed is $250,000. Witten 
is interested in the project. 


stock of 


McD« yn ald 


Missouri, Colecamp Albert Schwed, T. C 
Newby and others have incorporated the Colecamp 
Woolen Company with capital stock of $50,000 


New Brunswick, Golden Grove. The New 
Brunswick Woolen Mills Co. is to be incorporated 
with a capital stock of Si5,000 to operate the plant 
of Alex Willis & Sons. H. N. Sharpe and S. A 
Kimba!l are among the directors of the new com 
pany 

New Hampshire, Dover. The Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Co. is reported to curtail production and 
the entire plant, including print works, will be 
closed in August for a week or longer. 
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New Jersey, Camden Messrs. Shapeott & 
Weaver, 2nd and Erie Streets, manufacturers of 
irrying cloths report that they have all the busi 
ness on hand that they can handle, having lately 
dded to their production the manufacture of cot- 
in towellings and bagging. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Philadelphia Wors 
ted Company at 76 Erie Street, Camden, N. J., 
have increased their capital from $10,000 to $125,- 
ooo, Mr. Charles W. Thompson is the president 
and agent. They are running full time on fine 
worsted yarns which they manufacture in the 
English system. This company was formerly lo- 
cated at 74 and 78 Elm Street in the same city. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Camden Wool Stock 
Company, 2nd Street and Delaware River, recently 
incorporated, is not yet in full operation. They 
are very busy but expect, by the Ist of July, to be 
running to their full capacity. This company car- 
bonizes and manufactures wool stock. Mr. Thomas 
I. Lee is the manager. 


*New York, Oswego. W. H. Stansfield is presi- 
dent of the Ontariy Knitting Company, recently 
reported incorporated; Chas. A. Byington, vice- 
president; Geo, A. Frisbie, treasurer, and Geo. E. 
Farrell, secretary. The above company also con- 
trols the Kendall Knitting Company and the Regal 
Textile Co. The Regal Co.’s plant is reported to 
be removed to the Kendall mill at East Utica. 


New York, Utica. The controlling interest in 
the Globe Woolen Mill has been purchased by 
John F. Maynard, Frederick T. Proctor and Joseph 
Rudd. Walter D. Middleton, president of the com- 
pany, will be on the board of directors under new 
management. It is reported that a new mill, four 
stories, brick, may be built for the worsted yarn 
department. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. It was decided at a 
recent meeting held by the stockholders of the Ada 
Mill that the plant go into voluntary liquidation. 
The liabilities of the company are placed at about 
$60,000 secured by personal notes of the directors, 
and the assets are reported as large enough to 
cover the indeLtedness. This plant is equipped with 
8,000 ring spindles. George A. Howell is president 
of the company and David Clark treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Victor Cotton 
Mills which have recently been put in the hands 
of a receiver, (A. E. Hutchinson) will not be re- 
erganized as has been contemplated. The plant 
will be sold at auction or private sale. The liabili- 
ties of the company are estimated at about $86,000. 


Pennsylvania, East Stroudsburg. Wm. A. Gil- 
bert has purchased the Pliss Silk Mills 
Pennsylvania, Meadville. The Meadville Silk 


Mfg. Co., manufacturing taffetas and peau de soies, 


reports business rushing as usual. David Isaac is 
superintendent of the mill. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Murphy & Bros., 


manufacturers of woolen goods, are reported as 
contemplating the purchase of a plant in the South 
for manufacturing white and colored goods. 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Application has been 
made for a charter for the Angola Dyeing Co. by 


Gustave Rumpf, Fred Rumpf, T. E. & Henry 
Brown et al. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Sibson & Stern 


will make application for a charter for purpose of 
manutacturing knit and woven goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Mr. James McKech- 
lie, manufacturer of school bags, hammocks and 
textile novelties, in the Davenport Mill, 2350 Mas- 
cher Street, has seld out his business to Joseph 
Gillespie, who will continue to make the same 
class of goods, using six looms in his operations. 


*Pennsylvania, Upland. Joseph Walworth has 
purchased the Upland mill preper of J. Walworth 
& Sons, recently reported to be sold. 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. The Treat Cotton 
Mill, property of Robert Treat, who recently made 
an assignment, has been sold to Robert Knight, 
who will operate the plant. 


Rhode Island, North Providence. Dexter, Lam 
bert & Co., operating silk mills at Paterson (N. 
J.) and Hawley (VPa.), have purchased the mill and 
other real estate of the Allendale Company. They 
will equip same for silk manufacturing, and have 
been exempted from taxation for ten years. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The National Pile 
Fabric Co. advise us that there is no truth in the 
report that their plant is to be removed from this 
place. They will continue manufacturing in Woon- 
socket, and are now operating 100 looms on cor- 
duroys, and contemplate adding 60 more looms. 
The ertire productions are sold through the New 
York office. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Perseverance 
Worsted Company, operated by Ralph P. Single- 
ton (England) and James H. and J. Ernest Single- 
ton, co-partners, has been dissolved. The business 
will hereafter be carried on by James H. and J 
Ernest Singleton. 


South Carolina, Blackville. A hosiery finishing 
mill is being built here by a Mr. Green. It is re- 
ported that same will be running in a few weeks 
time. 

South Carolina, Pacolet. The Pacolet Mills were 
greatly damaged by the recent floods. At Mill No. 
3, one-half the picker washed away, 
and five stories on the left side of the long build- 
ing. The bo:ler room is also gone. Machinery in 
the mill is ruined. 


house was 


Tennessee. Humbolt. H. C. Burnett and others 
are reported as interested in establishing another 
cotton mill here. No definite action has yet been 
taken in the matter. 


Texas, Corsicana. The T. M. Stroud Cotton & 
Woolen Mills Co. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stocl: of $25,000 for manufacturing purposes. T. 
M. Stroud and W. B. Barnes are interested. 

*Texas, Marble Falls M. H. Reed and asso- 
ciates are ‘reported as interested in organizing a 
company for manufacturing textile goods. 








Personals. 







Cotton. Ernest Paget has been appointed overseer of th 
Frank Witham will succeed the late Archie V. cloth room for the Hargraves Mills, Fall River 
Maxwell as overseer in the weaving department of Mass 






the Laconia Mills, Biddeford, Me. 






Frank Ritchie, an overseer of weaving at tl 
\. Morang will succeed Capt. N. W. Cole, as Central Mills Company, Southbridge, Ma 
agent of the Edwards Mfg. Co.’s mill, Augusta, where he has been employed for 23 years, has re 
Me Mr. Morang recently became superintendent signed, 
through the death of Milton M. Stone, and gets Walter S. Taylor, formerly designer at the Park 
through the death of Capt. Cole, succeeds to the hill Mfg. Co., haz been appointed assistant super 
intendent of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Ma 










agency. 






James Prim, formerly of Concord, N. C., 1s now C. 1. Wyckoff, fermerly of Concord, N. C., has 
in charge of weaving at the Corne lius, N C . Cot- succeeded a D Enbanks as overseer of weaving 
ton Mill at the Statesville Cotton Mill, Statesville, N. ¢ 






Thomas Madden, overseer of mule spinning in James F. White has resigned as overseer of 
the Richard Borden Mill, Fall River, Mass., has spinning room at Peck Mill, Pittsfield, Mass. Mr 
White has been emploved by the Peck Mfg. Co. in 
or , ' this canacity for upwards of 14 vears. He is su 

Walter W. Coe has resigned as overseer of the ceeded hy Henry Bussier, who has been assistant 
Berkshire Co.'s mill, Adams, Mass., and will retire . 
from active work. He will go to Methuen, where 
his family resides, and where he has real estate in 









overseer. 






J. Wentz has become overseer of carding and 
spinning of Mill No. 3 of the Cannon Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C. He succeeded E. A. Holt 
B. F. Barnes has resigned as superintendent of resigned 


1 


the mills of the Whaley Company, Columbia, S. ¢ 





terests. 








B. F. Teague has been appointed superintendent 










Johny R. Butterworth, formerly superintendent of of the Bennettsv‘lle Cotton Mill, Bennettsville, S 
; the American Print Works, has been appointed C. He was recently with the Elmore, S. C 
t manager of the Clyde Print Works at River Point, Springfield Mill. 
: hk. I.. to succes 1 Robert Reoch, who has served 33 
vears and who now retires Samuel Sharp has succeeded his father, Mark 
i ; Sharp, as overseer of dyeing at the Hamilton 
5 Ht, E. Brann, overseer of carding at the Hamil Woolen Co., Globe Village, Mass 
b ton Web Co., Hamilton, R. I., has resigned Sumter Moore has been appointed purchasing 
. Henry S. Fenner has resigner as treasurer of the igent for the mills in_ the Whaley syndicate at 
; Ancona Compary, formerly Slade Mills, Fall River, Columbia, viz., the Orient, Richland and_ the 













ee ‘ ny 
[ Mass., and will take a needed rest in a vacation. Granby. 









f 
pi W. Kinsley, for several years in charge of the 
a ‘ 4 . “m1 : t ( i res Tie 
|i weaving department of the Blackstone Company’s 
i¥ > a . y 
: mill at Occum, Cont eit there recently to take a Pet VieKer rnet Norwich, (¢ y 










similar position at White Rock, 






1as been appointed overseer of 
















the mule and ring spinning for the Wampanoag Woolen. 
; Mills, Fal! River, Mass., succeeding Patrick Hanra George Patterson, formerly overseer of the spin 
han and J. C. Blanchette, who had charge of the ying room at the Kennebec Worsted Mills at Fai 
respective departments for a number of years. field, Me., has gone to Gilbertville, Mass., where 
, " ‘ . : a ae he has entered the employ of the Gilbert Mfg. C 
I. V. Miller, overseer of spinning for the Stafford ; “ Ae a 
“n 1" D , Peter Ferguson, Manayunk, Philadelphia, is now 
Spinning Co., Fall River, Mass., has resigned 1 y ‘ A tater 
emploved as overseer of carding by the Oaklan 
i : e vf > f ] *T (¢ nT rT), 
IC. Mathis has accepted the position of manag Me.) Woolen Company. 
ing superintendent of the Cooloomee, N. C., Mills joseph Lee, of Lawrence, Mass., has recent! 
| ar at Pal] OT at 
P =e been engaged by the Muskegon Valley Wo 
Hugh McD. Laird, who for fifteen years has been - . : 
. a : } ' “ae Mig. Co., Dresden, O., as dyer. 
{ an overseer t the imnishing department of tne “ 
: Parkhill Mill C, has closed his connection with George Walker has been engaged as carder by 
that concern to become associated with the Hamp the Manningham Worsted Mills, Germantown, Pa 
té € f Easthampto Mass : ; ol ie , 
ton o., of East ampton, lass. \ R favlor is the new designer at the Calumet 
fs Dennis McGraw, superintendent of the Exeter , Uxbridge, Mass 
Manufacturing Co., Exeter, N. H., has resigned F. B. Mowry is the new carder at the Royal Mill 
His successor will be Chester D. Hatch, of the Uxbridge. Mas He was formerly in Oxford 





Manchester 





44 Amory Mills, 
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\ugust Kuhnert is the new dyer at the River- 
ew Worsted Mills, Waterville, Me., succeeding 
hibald Ormisten, who has gone to England. 


P. J. Carey, Blackinton, Mass., is finisher at the 
Dayville, Conn., succeeding Thomas 


" 


ssawaga Co., 


Welch 


has been en- 


Woolen LOo., 


Burke, of Saxonville, Mass., 
Black River 


Ulick 
zaged as tlyer by the 


| udiow, Vt. 


Fr K. Allen, agent of the Megunticook Woolen 


Co., Camden. Me., has resigned. 


H. W. Howe, of Worcester, Mass., succeeds 
the late Andrew Pinney as superintendent of the 
Palmer Carpet Co., Palmer, Mass. 


Frank Hitchcock, formerly of Ray Woolen Mill, 
Franklin, Mass., is now at Dresden, O., as over- 
seer of carding in the Muskingum Valley Woolen 
Mfg. Co.’s mill. 


} 


DOSS 


weaver at the Lakeside 
Madison, Me., has resigned. 


Walter Knott. 
Worsted Mill, East 

Albert Otto, master mechanic, Broad Brook, 
Conn., Company, woolen, has severed his connec- 
tion with that concern, and is now at Glen Falls, 
N. Y. 
J. H. Powers, of Saem, N. H., has been engaged 
as boss carder by Weise & Nichols, North Oxford, 
Mass 
’ t 


William H. Wilcox, formerly superintendent at 
the Somerville Woolen Co's. shoddy plant, Pluck- 
amin, N. J has resigned and returned to his 
home at Madison, Me 


Richard Thompson, formerly dyer at the Sullo- 
way Mills, Franklin Falls, N. H., has secured a 
position at Lowel!, Mass., as dyer 


William Stuart, finisher at the Elmville Woolen 
Co., Danielson, Conn., has resigned. 


David Pendergast, Jr., has recently succeeded D. 
Pendergast as superintendent of the Gloversville 
Felt Co., Gloversville, N. Y. The latter has accep- 
ted a similar position with the Consolidated Felt 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Alfred Otto, who recently resigned as 
mechanic at the Broad Brook Co., 
American Felt Co., 


master 
is now with the 
Glenville, Conn. 


Mr. Mueller from the Germania Mills, Holyoke, 


David Welsh as 


Mass.. succeede ! 
Saxonville, Mass. 


finisher at 


James, Mullin. formerly dyer at Hinsdale, N. H., 
is the new dyer at the Charles River Woolen Co., 
North Bellingham, Mass. 

Morris Gledhill, 
Knoxville, Yenn.. 
superintendent of 
more, Md. 


formerly superintendent of 
has succeeded M. Glennon as 
the Oakland Mfg. Co., Balti- 


Kemp Alexander, formerly connected with the 
Windemere Knitting Mills of Albemarle, N. C., is 
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the new superintendent of the Davis-Crews Knit- 
ting Mills at Kernersville, N. C. 


Jehn T. Jordan, formerly of Orangeburg, S. C., 
taken charge of the Richmond Cotton Mill, 
Laurel Hill, N. C. 


has 


George Barr has assumed his new duties as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Manchester Print 
Works. Manchester, N. H., under Supt. Schaeffer. 
Mr. Barr comes from Pawtucket, R. I., where he 
has been engaged as chemist at the Dunnell Works 
of the United States Finishing Company. 


G.W. Ballard assumed the duties of night 
superintendent of the Modena Cotton Mill, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

John L. Batchelder, formerly with Harding, 
Whitman & Co., has been appointed manager of 
the cotton yarn department ot Joshua L. Baily & 
Co, 


has 


Deaths. 


Tohn R. McFetridge, widely known in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity, as president of the John R. Mc- 
Fetridge & Sons Co., printers, publishers, design- 
ers, etc., duitng a large business with textile mills, 
died recently. The business will be continued by 
the company 


Cyrus Winchell, a pioneer woolen manufacturer, 
died last month in Rockville, Conn. He was born 
m1 Manchester in 1821, and went to Rockville when 
young amd worked in the Springville mill for many 
years in the various departments. He then went 
to Wilbraham Academy, and on his return to 
Rockville became superintendent of the Spring- 
ville mill, which position he held until 1856, when 
he went to Willimansett, Mass., taking charge of a 
woolen mill. In 1&6c he returned to Rockville and 
secured control of the Springville mill, of which he 
was agent and treasurer until 1886, when the prop- 
erty was sold to the Hockanum Co. Since that 
time he had nv: engaged in active business. 


Thomas S. Fuller, one of the best known men in 
the hosiery trade. died early last month at his resi- 
dence, West Twenty-fourth St., New York, of 
heart disease. Mr. Fuller born in this city 
April 14, 1836. 


was 


[Theodore Connell died June 15th at Scranton, 
Pa., aged 32 years. Previous to his sickness he was 
connected with rhe management of the Lackawanna 
Mills at Scranton. 


Capt. Joseph A. Carberry, for many years a well 
knowin dealer in knit wear goods, died last month 
at the otfices of Sutton & Co., New York, with 
which firm he was connected 


Louis F. Rawitser. of Stafford 
lied June 21st at Hamburg, Germany. 
Germany on account of his health, and died the 
day of his arrival at Hamburg. He was 56 years 
i age, and is survived by a daughter, who accom- 
panied him to Hamburg 


Conn., 
He went to 


Springs, 


William 


worsted 


William Crabtree of the firm of 
tree & Sons, manufacturers of 
Montcomerv, N. Y. is dead 


Crab- 
yarns, 
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New Publications. 


with a Chapter on Milch 
Fayette Thompson, M. §.; 
Breeder Co., Chicago, II1.; 


Raising, 
Goats; by George 
\merican Sheep 
price $1.00 
The rapid development of the Angora goat and 
mohair industry in this country during the past ten 
years, and the fact that waste land which is entirely 
unproductive can be utilized for raising these ani 
mals, has awakened a widespreading interest in 
this subject among farmers in every part of the 
country. The author of this work has presented 
in small compass a great deal of useful information 
regarding the raising of the Angora goat. He is a 
recognized authority on the subject and is well 
known through his connection with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. He has spent many years in a 
careful study of the Angora goat and mohair indus- 
try, and has exceptional facilities for securing in- 
formation on the subject. Following is an abstract 
of the table of contents: Origin and history of the 
Angora goit; description of the Angora goat; im- 
porters and importations: number of Angora goats 
and production of mohair; browsing and pasturage; 
mohair and mohair manufactures; the meat, the 
markets and the milk; localities adapted to Angora 
goat raising; the care of Angora goats; flock man 
agement; shearing, shears and shedding; diseases 
ind other enemies; the skins and_ their 
minor features of importance; milch goats 


uses, 


> Vear Book for Colorists and Vol. V; 
H. A. Metz & Co., 


1) 


Dvers, 
New York City. 
lis ‘s an annual publication which has become 
a recognized feature in the trade. It presents a 
review of the years’ advances in the printing, dye- 
ing, bleaching and the finishing of textiles. Part 
1 contains valuable tables most in use by dyers; 
Part 2 a list of the fibres in ordinary use for tex- 
tiles, giving their particular characteristics. Then 
ws a list of the patents for 1902 covering dye- 
stuffs and coloring matters, processes of applica- 
tion, chemical processes, machinery, etc. Part 4 
contains notes of processes, new colors, etc., gath- 
ered from authoritative sources in this country 
and abroad. The new products are discussed in 
this section. A chapter is given to educational in- 
stitutions which include dyeing in their curriculum. 
Vext is a list of books of the year, and last, and 
perhaps most convenient of all, a list of dyestuffs, 
ak and which is of valuable ready 
for the trade. The book is compiled in 
attractive form and is of a size for convenient refer- 
ence 


fall 


methods 


reterence 


Hand Book of Practical Mechanics; by 
Saunders, Boston, Mass.; 
This is the seccnd edition of a useful work com- 
piled by a practical man for the use of practical 
mechanics. It contains much valuable information 
in a form that it is very convenient for reference by 
mechanics engaged in their daily work. All super- 
fluous matter, so often found in books of this kind, 
1as been eliminated. The large sale it has met 
ith :s sufficient proof of its merit 


Charles H. 
price $1.25. 
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The study of Textile Design; by Alfred F. Barke: 
E. P. Dutton & Co, New York; price $2.50 

An elementary treatise on textile design which 
intended for self-instruction and for the first t 
years in textile schools. While beginning with tl 
elementary principles of the art, the author has ey 
tended the the book to include a gre 
deal of technical information that is usually 
only in advanced works. The illustrations 
numerous, well selected and of excellent quality 
The author expresses himself clearly and concisely 
the descriptive matter is well arranged and unu 
ually well balanced among the different subdivisions 
of the subject Following is an abstract of the 
table of contents showing the ground covered by 
the work, which can be recommended for the info 
mation it contains as well as for the very attractiy 
manner in which it is presented to the eye of the 
reader: 

Simple Interlacings; The Preparation § of 
Warp for the Loom and the Elements of Weaving: 
The Hand and the Power Loom; The Science 
Art of Cloth Construction; The Designing of I: 
lacings on Point-Paper; Sateen Figures: The 
ciples of Drafting; The Structure and Correct U 
of Yarns; Analysis and Synthesis, Illustrated by 
Color and Weave Styles and Backed and Double 
Cloth Structures; The Manufacture of Lustre 
Goods; Elementary Calculations for Yarn, Cloth 
and Designing, and Advanced Calculations for 
Yarn and Cloth 


\ 


scope ot 


found 


David 
Van 


Color Matching on Textiles: by 
Fe ie ae ee Ee ee 
price $3.00 

rhe matching of shades is one of the most im 
portant and difficult operations in manufacturing 
textiles. Jhe value of the finished goods depends 
in large measure upon whether they match in shade 
the sample by which they were sold. In view of the 
importance of the subject, it is strange that no 
manual of color matching had been issued previous 
to the appearance of the one now before us by 

David Paterson. The author’s name is a high 

recommendation of the book, and an examination 

shows that it is up to the standard of his previous 
work as a writer on textile subjects. The work is 
an attempt to explain the complex phenomena of 
color matching and to assist the dyer in his work 
of making his colors match the sample. The read 
ing matter is freely illustrated with dyed samples, 
diagrams, half tone engravings and a colored plate 


Paterson, 
Nostrand Co.; 


Textile 
Professor of the School for Arts and 


Wall Charts for 
Zipser, 
Crafts at 
Wien, 
$1 50; 
sticks, 

We have 


Technology; by Julius 
Bielitz; A. 

Austria: price 
mounted with 
$2.00. 


Pichlers Witwe & Sohn, 
per plate unmounted, 
cloth back and wood 


received samples of these charts which 
are to the art of textile manufacturing what maps 
are to geography. Each chart is 43. inches 
hizh and 33 inches wide, and shows one machine 
on a large scale, which for many machines gives 
a full size representation. The machines are shown 
by an orthographic projection, the different parts 
being distinguished by different colors. The large 
scale, the clearness of the plates, together with the 
colors make these charts of great value in giving 
instruction in textile manufacturing and machine 
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nstruction. The different parts of each machine 

re denoted by letters to which reference is made 
n the written description which accompanies each 
hart. The first 10 tables will represent the fol- 
lowing machines: 

1. Top Flat Card for Cotton 

2. Intermediate Flyer 

3. Cotton Mule. 
4. Woolen 


Fleece Divider with 
irding. 

s. Hot Water Frame for Flax. 

4. Hand Loom. 

7. Hand Loom 
%&. Rotary Fulling 
». Double Gig. 
10. Cloth Shear. 
Twenty other tables are projected to represent 
different textile machines. 

Samples of these valuable charts can be seen by 
calling at this office, and we strongly recommend 
them to the attention of all interested in textile 
education, 


Straps for 


Mill. 


Textile and Soft Goods Trade of South Africa; by 
S. W. Witham: P. S. King & Son, London, 
England; price $3.50 

This is a report of a special commission ap- 
pointed after the war by the South African trade 
committee, to visit South Africa and secure infor- 
mation upon the conditions of trade and industry 
in that country for the benefit of English exporters. 
lhe information was acquired on the spot and is 
now presented in book form, thus making it as 
available for American as for English traders. The 
investigations were confined entirely to textile 
goods and the report contains a great deal of infor- 
mation that could be acquired by private firms only 
at the expense of a great deal of time, money and 
errort., 


Republic of Prazil; by Oskar Canstatt; Ferdinand 
Hirt & Sohn, Leipzig; 640 pages. 

An elaborate work on Brazil, a country in which 
our German friends evince much more than usual 
interest, owing possibly to the opportunities which 
this vast and undeveloped territory offers for Ger- 
man enterprise. Jeginning with a_ historical 
sketch, the work treats of the natural resources of 
the country, the present state of development and 
of the different industries. It is freely illustrated 
with half-tene engravings. The text is in German. 


4 
> 





Business Literature. 


The Evolution of the Handy Trap; E. M. Nichols, 
639 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A folder illustrating and describing the evolution 

of the Handy steam trap, which has been adopted 
extensively throughout the country. 


Noiseless Gearing: The New Process Raw Hide 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

A pamphlet in which are presented some of the 
facts concerning the new process raw hide gearing, 
which facts, by the way, are the strongest argu- 
ments that can be advanced in favor of the use of 
these gears which are now found in every branch 
of industry. 
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Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, No. 9; The Bristol 
Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

A revised edition of The Bristol Company’s cata- 
logue to which have been added several types of 
pressure and vacuum gauges embodying important 
improvements. 


Colors and Specifications; 

Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

A convenient folder with the above title contain- 

ing specifications for steel and iron paint and color 
work. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible 


The Crawford Press: Spence & Rideout, Nashua, 
N. H. 

A catalogue describing and illustrating the vari- 
ous types of presses built by the Nashua Steam 
Press and Boiler Works, Nashua, N. H. They 
include the heavy hydraulic press, the quick work- 
ing hydraulic press, improved power screw press, 
screw press for knit goods and hosiery, and what is 
styled the water press. This is a water press that 
does not require the use of the pump for forcing 
air into the water chamber, its pressure being ob- 
tained by ordinary gravity pressure of water, 90 to 
150 pounds heing required. This type of press is 
very convenient owing to the ability to use it inde- 
pendently of a motor power mill. 
3reaking Weight of American Warp Yarns; The 

Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

\ card containing a table which gives the break- 
ing weight of American warp yarn per skein for 
counts from No. 3 to No. too. It is well ar- 
ranged for reference and will dowbtless be found 
useful by the trade. 





Industrial Plants; by Ballinger & Perrot, archi- 
tects, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is the second number of a publication issued 
by the above named architects and contains much 
information of value to manufacturers. The present 
volume begins with an article on “A Real Fire 
Proof Building.” This is followed by a number of 
useful formulae for solving problems that fre- 
quently arise in every day work. The editorial en- 
titled “Why do we Need an Architect or an En- 
gineer®”’ shows clearly the danger if a manufac- 
turer dispenses with the services of an engineer 
when laving out his plants. The pamphlet ends 
with an illustrated description of the Hugo Bilgram 
Machine Shop, for which the drawings and specifi- 
cations were supplied by Ballinger and Perrot. 
The Original Rubber Man; Boston Belting Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

This is an interesting illustration of a man 
clothed all in rubber and standing on a rubber mat, 
the garments and mat being made of the products 
of the Boston Belting Co. 


Volt, Ampere and Watt Meters, No. 10; The Bris- 
tol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

A catalogue containing a complete list of the 
recording volt. ampere and Watt meters manufac- 
tured by The Bristol Company. It includes several 
new instruments recently added to their very large 
line. 
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Graduation Exercises, Lowell Textile School. 


The first graduating class to receive diplomas in 
the new school building numbered twenty-four, of 
| women. The exercises were held 
on June 5, and opened with an address of welcome 
by President A. G. Cumnock. He followed 
by Fdward F. Greene, of Boston, who spoke on 
“The Relative Importance of Textile Manufactur 
ing”. Mr. Greene presented the gold medal of the 
New Er: Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
to the having the highest mark of efh 
ciency in the cotton The margin had been 
very close between two students, Frederick Ellery 
Chamberlin, of Boston, and Edward Fuller, of Ad 
Mass. The final was to award the 
medal to Mr. Chamberlin and give honorable men- 
tion to Mr. Fuller. The latter read a very valuable 
thesis on “A Comparison of American Grain and 
Imported Egyptian Cotton” 

Theses were then read by: Orison S. Campbell, 

“An Investigation of the Uniformity of Twist in 
Worsted Yarn”: Isabel H. Reynolds, “Notes on 
the Production of Fine Fabrics’; Walter L. Stew 
art, “Textile Colorings as Applied to Suitings”’ 
Wilfred N. Bloom, “Sulphur Colors” 
James T. Smith, “Father of the Lowell 
Textile School’, then delivered an interesting and 
practical address to the graduating class of which 
the following is an abstract: 

“Tt is customary on these saturate 
graduates with advice but whether or not it bears 
fruit in after vears, is a question. Inequality is the 
law of human nature Do not try to beat some 
one Chis inequality, mentally, is not appar- 
ent among those who are held down, who are op- 
pressed. It was not evident among the galley 
slaves of olden times. But with modern conditions, 
the stope has widened. 

“Let it be your first duty to preserve your liberty. 
It is well to acquainted wih yourself. 
Choose your vocation and with your education and 
knowledge of yourself, start out. 

“Capacity for endurance is essential. I have a de- 
sire that physical training be a requisite of the 
school, and I am glad to see you. have taken hold 
of what opportunity you have. ‘Be sure you are 
right, and then go ahead’ is good advice 3e not 
ashamed to perform honorable, humble duty. Be 
sure the preparation is there, and have faith that 
the opportunity will come, and you will achieve 
success. A workman’s future can be predicted by 
noticing when the bell rings whether he throws his 


load into the wagon or drops it. He who thinks to 
over his competitors, is, 


whom three were 


Was 


gland 
stu lent 


course 


decision 


ams, 


rrustee 


occasions to 


1 
else 


become 


win by unfair advantage 
some day, going to find one sharper than he, while 
on the other hand sterling integrity and energy 
will always tell. 

“Now get a position. Hitch on wherever you 
can. Give compensation. Work for your employ- 
er’s interest. If you strike an employer who wants 
everything for nothing. stay under the strict dis- 
cipline for a year. It'll do you good. The em 
ployer is always on the lookout for merit and is 
always ready to pay for it. The humblest work 
man is as ambitious and wise as the man higher 
up. The good employer will always recognize 
\ failure to do so, has often 
means of unsuccess in business 


merit and pay for it 
been the 
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“Speculation has brought more men to grief thar 
inything lhe best thing that can happen to 
a man is to lose on his first venture. If he wins at 
first he will keep on. He gets deeper and deeper, 
and it grows upon him more and more. Keep 
away from speculation. Be thrifty. Keep an ex 
pense account. Never lose track of a cent. Lose 
a dollar but keep track of the cents.” 

he diplomas were presented by W. W. Crosby, 
principal of the school. Much interest was shown 
when Miss Reynolds, of North Andover, received 
her diploma, as she was the first woman to re 
ceive a diploma from the mechanical course of the 
school. ‘Lhe graduating class was as follows: 

Arthur Feiling Ferguson, Roxbury, Mass 
George Fuller, Adams, Mass.; Fred Clifton Morri- 
son, Dover, N. H.; Frederick Ellery Chamberlin, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; John Sigmund Rosenthal, 
Newton, Mass.; Orison Sargent Campbell, Ware, 
Mass.; Frank Warren Emerson, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Fred Newman Snelling, Haverhill, Mass.; William 
August Rasche, New York City; Alfred Whitney 
Evans, Haverhill, Mass.; William Robinson Evans, 
Haverhill, Mass.; Wilfred Nathaniel Bloom, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Garabed Najarian, Rowley, Mass.; 
George Edward Petty, Lowell, Mass.; Murray 
Reid Stephenson, Clinton, Mass.; William Carleton 
Rebinson, Melrose Highlands, Mass.; Louise Por- 
ter Campbell, Lowell, Mass.; Isabel Halliday Rey- 
nolds, North Andover, Mass.; Anna G. Walker, 
Lowell, Mass.; E. H. Bennett, Lynn, Mass.; Ed- 
ward Spiegel, New York City; Clarence Hutton, 
Lowell. Mass.; Benjamin Holgate, Lowell, Mass.; 
Walter Lawrence Stewart, New York City. 


* 
= 


Graduating Exercises ofthe Philadelphia 
Textile School. 


else 





The commencement exercises of the Philadelphia 
Pextile School were held in Horticultural Hall on 
June 4. A large audience paid close attention to 
an address delivered by Edward Howard Griggs on 
“Art for Life’s Sake.” The diplomas were deliv- 
ered by Pres. Theodore C. Search, assisted by the 
principal, Leslie W. Miller and E. W. France, to 
the following: 

Nathan Monroe Bachman, Stephen Holla Gar- 
ner, Frank William Hoffman, John Kellard, Jr., 
William Joseph Maurer, Herbert Wright Spauld- 
ing, tarry Taylor. 

Much interest was shown in the awarding of the 
following prizes, to secure which there was an 
earnest rivalry on the part of the students. 

Associate Committee of Women’s Prize, $10.00, 
for best executed work in Jacquard design, third 
year, awarded to Frank Hoffman; honorable men- 
tion to John Kellard, Jr. The Miss Clyde Prize, 
$10.00, for best executed work in Jacquard design, 
second year, awarded to J. Titus Aungst; honora- 
ble mention to Louis E. Ruehlman. Mrs. Frank 
K. Hipple Prize, $10.00, for special work, awarded 
to Eugene Parks Bradley. The Elizabeth C. Rob- 
erts Prize, $10.00, for best work in color harmony 
and design, awarded to J. Everett Emerson; hon 
orable mention to Evan G. McIver and Schuyler 
J. Taylor. The Textile World Gold Medal, for 
general excellence in chemistry and _ dyeing, 
warded to Leicester DaCosta Ward; honorable 
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mention to Arthur Clarence Stifel. New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Medal, for gen- 
eral excellence, awarded to William Joseph Maurer; 
honorable mention to Stephen H. Garner and 
Harry Taylor. Dyer’s Trade Journal Prize, chem- 
ical balance, for results in textile printing, 
awarded to Arthur Clarence Stifel; honorable men- 
David Leonard Malcolm. Prize Scholar- 
ships for school year, 1903-1904, awarded to Abra- 
ham A. Levy, Evan G. McIver and Frank M. Kauf- 
mann 

At the ciose of the exercises the audience were 
invited to a reception and garden party given by 
the Warp and Weft Club and the Girls’ Industrial 
Art League. A very interesting exhibit was made 
by the students in the School of Applied Art and 
the Textile School. A meeting of the alumni as- 
sociation was held on Friday evening at which a 
number of valuable papers were read, as follows: 

“Siik Industries of America and Europe”, by 
Harland J. Maynard: “Shoddy, Its Uses and 
Abuses”, Channing Smith; “Plush and Plush 
Weaving”, Frederick Pfeiffer; “Dyers and Dyes”, 
James J. “Cotton Frames in the South”, 
Arthur L. Ware; “The Ingrain Carpet Industry’, 
Robert J. Carson. At the banquet in the evening, 
Edward Page, of New York, spoke on “Textile 
Graduates in the Selling Agency”, and Morris Ben- 
jamin, of S Stein & Co., New York City, spoke 
on “Imported and Domestic Woolens.” 


best 


tion to 


Gass: 


* 
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Graduation Exercises of the New Bedford 
Textile School. 





The graduation exercises of the New Bedford 
Textile Schoo! were held June 5. An addresss was 
made by Herbert E. Walmsley, his subject being 
“On Behalf of the New England Cotton Manufact- 
urers’ Association”; John W. Knowles, “On Behalf 
of the Manufacturers’; William Hall, “On Behalf 
of Labor’. The address to the graduates was made 
by Hon. Rufus A. Soule. The New England Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association medal was pre- 
sented by John McCullogh. Isaac B. Thompson 
delivered the diplomas to four graduates of the 
day and certificates to seventy-seven mem- 
bers of the evening class 


"™ 
> 


class 





Change of Firm Name. 


The well known firm of Eichmann & Sternberg, 
520 Broadway, New York City, has been succeeded 
by the firm of Fred Sternberg & Co. They handle 
a full line of foreign and domestic yarns and are 
now better equipped than before to serve the inter 
ests of the trade. 

ee 


Philadelphia Branch Office. 


Stephen M. Weld & Co., dealers in cotton at 22 
Weld St.. New York City, anrounce to the trade 
that they have opened a branch office at 208 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. It will be under 
the management of Irvin King, who has been con- 
nected he firm for many years. This will 


with tl 
place them in close touch with the Philadelphia 
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trade to which they will be prepared to quote prices 
on various grades of cotton and insure prompt de- 


ivery 





— - ——___——__ -— 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Among the engine sales reported by the Allis- 
Chalmers Co., Chicago, Ill., for the month of May, 
1993, we note the following: 

Northwestern Elevated 
Ill.: Takata & Co., 
& Developing Co., 
M. Moulton & Co 
Oil Co., 


Railway Co., Chicago, 
New York City; Tintic Mining 
Salt Lake City, Utah; George 
Chicago, Ill.; Madison Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss.; Delaware & Hudson 


Co., Scranton, Pa.; Munising Paper Co., Munising, 
Mich.; North Carolina Cotton Oil Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Tinois Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.; Paul L. 
Reinke, Strangelville, Wis.; East Rockford Mantel 
Co., Rockford, Ill.: Chas. B. Pride, Appleton, 
Wis.; G. W. Faison, Jr., Shaws, Miss.; Cananea 


Consolidated Copper Co., New York City; Gluck 
Mills, Anderson, S. C.; The Martin-Barriss Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis Exposition, St. Louis, 


Mo.; The National Tube Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Cal- 
umet & Arizona Mining Co., Arizona; Board of 
Public Works, Kansas City, Mo., duplex double 


acting Riedler pump, four-cylinder triple expansion 
Corliss engine, two special suction surface con- 
densers, condenser piping and air pumps, and air 
pump piping and separator drain pumps. 





> 


Mill Telephone Systems. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Co., W. Jackson St., Chicago, is putting on the 
market a new intercommunicating telephone for in- 


terior systems. The company, which is now the 
largest independent manufacturer in its line in 
the country, if not in the world, _ started 
less than ten years ago, manufacturing only 
interior telephones. They have since branched 
off into making other kinds of telephones 


but have been adding various improvements on 
their interior telephones. They claim these latter 
are now the best on the market. They have re- 
ceived a series of testimonials from a number of 
the largest houses in Chicago who have installed 
Stromberg-Carlson interior telephone systems. 
Among the firms endorsing these instruments are 
the following: The Cable Company, A. H. Vilas 
Company, W. D. Gibson Co., Geo. B. Carpenter & 
Co., W. W. Kimball Co., Kuh, Nathan & Fischer 
Co., The Royal Tailors, Scoville Manufacturing 
Company, and Steele-Wedeles Company. 
— > = — _ 


Patent Decision. 


We are informed that the suit for infringement 
brought by the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Company of Amsterdam, N. Y., against the Stead- 
well Dyeing Machine Co., for infringement of one 
of their garment and stock dyeing machine patents 
has been favor of the Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Company by the Hon. George W. 
Rav. United St ot the Northern District 


Std 


decided in 


es judge 


of New York. decree has been entered and in- 
junction issued restraining the Steadwell Company 
ym continuing the infringement. 
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The Situation in the South. 


In June Mr. T. L. Wainwright, the president of 
the Southeastern Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which comprises many of the largest mills in 
the South, sent out to the members a circular re- 
questing certain information referring to their 
stock of cotton; average number of hours being 
run; contemplated curtailment, if any; production 
on hand unsold. These letters were sent also to 
many other mills in the South besides members, 
and replies were received from about 75 per cent. 
of the mills addressed. These have been carefully 
tabulated, and the information obtained is set forth 
in a statement issued June 26th, as follows: 

The answers to my first question, as to how long 
the present stock of cotton would keep the mills 
in full operation, is so varied and indefinite that it 
is impossible to arrive at an accurate average date, 
but the best estimate I can compile from them 
would indicate the average date as August 20th to 
25th. 

The answers to question No. 2 shows the average 
number of hours being run weekly as 60. With 
few exceptions the mills running full time, run 66 
hours weekly, this showing an average curtailment 
of time throughout the South of about 9 per cent., 
or say 6 hours weekly. 

Answers to question No. 3, as to the contem- 
plated curtailment of production, show that from 
and after July tst there will be a curtailment of 
about 18 per cent., making a total of 27 per cent 
short time after July 1st. This does not include the 
mills that have already shut down entirely (includ- 
ing those destroyed and seriously damaged by the 
recent cyclone and flood, which causes an entire 
and indefinite suspension of all operations). This 
entire suspension will amount to 22 per cent., thus 
making a total average curtailment of production 
after July tst of about 49 per cent. 

Answers to question number 4, as to the produc- 
tion on hand unsold: Will say that 95 per cent. of 
answers show no production on hand unsold, about 
50 per cent. of which are sold ahead to an average 
date of about September roth to 15th, some being 
sold up to the end of the year. The small percent- 
age who have any goods on hand have very small 
stocks. 


Many of the replies are very elaborate and inter- 
esting, freely expressing opinions as to the future 
outlook for the cotton and cotton goods trade 

\ careful study of all the replies warrants the 
conclusion: 

FIRST: That the predicted cotton famine will 
prove a stern reality with a large percentage of 
mills before a new crop can be harvested and 
marketed. 

SECGND: That there are enough mills now 
running short time (to say nothing of those con- 
templating doing so) to curtail the production well 
below the wants and demands of the consumers. 

THIRD: That there is the smallest imaginable 
accumulation of goods in first hands, hence cotton 
goods have not been in a stronger statistical posi- 
tion for many years, and that they will, at an early 
date, command full values, on a parity with cotton; 
is little short of a certainty. 

Many mills with a full supply of cotton, who 
claim they will run full time to a new crop, say they 
will give a full week for the 4th of July holidays, 


while as a rule they give from one to two days. A 
few others shut down for a week, more or less, 
for needed repairs (?). These two items alone 
will largely curtail production. 

With the greatest scarcity of cotton and the late 
ness of the crop (which is variously estimated at 
from two to three weeks), cotton is placed in the 
strongest Statistical position since the year of 1872, 
when it sold for 27 cents per pound, and it is rea 
sonably certain that cotton must remain high at 
least until about November, aud possibly much 
longer. Nearly all the mills answering insist that 
they will demand full values for goods in the 
future. 

loo much importance cannot be placed on the 
recommendation of the American Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, at their recent annual convention, that 
production be curtailed materially. It is the best 
and only certain remedy for the present unprofit 
able situation, and if carried out in good faith will 
redound to the interest of all the mills. 

I have endeavored to give the fullest and most 
accurate information possible from the many letters 
I have received from the cotton mills throughout 
the Sovth, and I hope it will be of interest and 
benefit to all concerns. 

Thanking you for your prompt and satisfactory 
replies, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
T. L. WAINWRIGHT, 
Pres't Southeastern C. M. Association 


* 
> 


Correction. 





CUhrough a typographical error in the advertise- 
ment of Henry H. Skevington & Co., on page xv, 
in the 1903 American Directory of the Knitting 
Trade, the word “striper’’ appears. This should 
have been “stripper.”” Manufacturers interested in 
that particular line of machinery, however, would 
note at a glance that it was merely an error, as 
the striping of hosiery is out of the market, but 
the stripper on a singeing machine is a new idea 
and a specialty that the above firm has made quite 
a reputation for. Out of justice, however, to 
Messrs. Skevington & Co. we are glad to draw at- 
tention to the error. 

a 


Geigy Aniline and Extract Company. 

\nnouncement has been made under date of July 
1 by John J. Keller & Co., Inc., 104-106 Murray 
St.. New York City, with branches at Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Toronto, 
that they have transferred their entire business to 
the Geigy Aniline and Extract Company, which 
company assumes the liabilities and assets of the 
business under the same management as before 
The new corporation has been organized under 
the laws of New York with the same management 
and with the same staff as that of their predeces- 
sors. The firm of John J. Keller & Co., and later 
the corporation under the same name, have long 
been the sole agents in this country for the Aniline 
and Extract Works at Basle, Grenzach, Rouen and 
Moscow, formerly John R. Geigy. The new com- 
pany will continue to be the American branch of 
this concern and carry on as before the business 
of importing and manufacturing aniline colors, 
dyestutfs, extracts, etc. 
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A German Visitor to this Country. 


Mr. A. Rieppel, of Nurnberg, Germany, the 

naging director of the Augsburg Nurnberg 
Manufacturing Co., well known for many years as 
one of the largest and most successful builders of 
structural iron work, engines, cars, bridges, etc., 
in Europe, is now visiting this country for the 
first time. His works employ about 16,000 men 
ind now have over 2.000 at work on the bridges, 
etc., of the new railroads being built by Germany 
in China 

heir latest success has been with gas engines, 
both for gaseous and liquid fuel. They have long 
built these engines in smaller units up to 400 H. P. 
ind operated with petroleum, but for the use of 
waste gas as well as producer gases and in larger 
unit they have rece ntly developed an entirely new 
design constituting the result of many years of 
extensive experience. The engine which is of the 
double acting four cycle type, generally in tandem 
rrangement, is best adapted for the various pur- 
poses of modern power development up to the 
largest units required by municipal central stations 
ind iron and steel works. 

Mr. Rieppel’s visit to this country was made to 
interest the Allis-Chalmers Company in the manu- 
facture of the products of his company and_ by 
mutual agreement to enable each or either of 
then: to get into closer touch with the require 
ments of the trade throughout the world. A con 
tract was entered into by the two firms, giving 
the Allis-Chalmers Company the exclusive right 
to manvfacture and sell the Nurnberg gas engine 
for this country and selling rights in many for 
eign countries, especially the Far East and South 
Atrica. 

lhe Augsburg Nurnberg Manufacturing Com 
pany, under the direction of Mr. Rieppel, have 
made a phenomenal success with this new gas 
engine, having within the past few months received 
orders for some 50,000 Hl P. throughout Germany 
and Spain, chietly for generating electric energy 
ind for blast furnaces and spinning mill work 
One ot these engines now being built is for an 
important spinning mill in Northern Germany 
where the engine will be operated by producer gas 

Mr. Rieppel is now on a tour of inspection 
throughout this country. after which he will visit 
the 1ew and extensive works of the Allis-Chalmers 
Compary at West Allis. where these engines will 
be built. 

* 


Since Agent A. S. Lyons of the Bigelow Co. 
has been in charge of the Lowell Mill, formerly the 
Lowell Carpet Co., there have been great improve- 
ments. Some six or eight new mills and additions 
have been built and now their ground is almost 
covered by mill buildings. In building the last mill 
the company pulled down a block in which one 
man, who had worked for them, lived for 50 years. 
He felt so badly about it that it caused his death 

iccleaalaceidalitimccece cesta 

Coronet Worsted Co., Mapleville, R. I., have 
placed a repeat order for the Green economizer 
with the Green Fuel Economizer Co., 53 State St., 
Boston. The Algonquin Printing Co., Fall River, 
Mass., will also install a Green economizer. 


Purifying Water. 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., 
sole manufacturers of the We-fu-go and Scaife 
water softening and _ “purifying systems have 
found it necessary to build an addition to their 
present plant at Oakmont, Pa., to accommo- 
date their increased business in this line, and 
have just completed the erection of a new shop 
60 feet wide by tco feet long, equipped with the 
latest improved machinery, which will be used ex- 
clusively for manufacturing the We-fu-go and 
Scaife systems, in addition to their present shops. 

rhey have at the present time, systems aggre- 
gating 95,000 h.p. under construction for steam 
boiler plants. in addition to plants for softening 
water to be used in manufacturing processes such 
as dyeing and bleaching in woolen and cotton mills, 
and for washing in laundries. 

Tes SES 


Personal Mention. 


Mr. William Burlingham has accepted an ap- 
pointment as chief engine designer with the B. F. 
Sturtevant Co., of Hyde Park, Mass., resigning a 
position in the United States Inspection Office 
with the Wm. R. Trigg Co., of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Burlingham has previously been associated 
with the Bath Iron Works, the General Electric 
Co., the Southwark Machine & Foundry Co., and 
the Newport News Ship-Building & Dry-Dock Co. 
He has also served on Mr. T. A. Edison’s staff at 
the East Orange Laboratory and is a graduate of 
the Worcester Folytechnic Institute. 

EE ARR I IS LANE TITS 


The S. Morgan Smith Co. Open a New 
England Office. 





The S. Morgan Smith Company of York, Pa., 
one of the largest builders of water wheels in the 
country, and who have been making a specialty of 
McCormick turbines, have recently opened an 
office in Boston at 176 Federal St., in charge of Mr. 
Herbert C. Daggett, engineer and New England 
agent. Mr. Daggett has a wide acquaintance in 
New England and great experience in this line of 
business, and New England manufacturers inter- 
ested in the subject of turbines and wheels will find 
Mr. Daggett able to afford them valuable informa- 
tion \ new catalogue, “Fifth Edition,” has re- 
cently been issued, containing photogravures of a 
number of important installations, which may be 
had upon application 


$< ———_——e  —————__— 


Busy Mills. 


The Lincoln Manufacturing Company, Chester, 
Pa., are very busy running their mill on weav- 
ing yarns with 12,000 spindles, D. I. Trainer, 
superintendent. This company has a capital of 
The fine textiles made by the Jordan 
Manufacturing Company, we are informed, have 
been meeting with wide success. They are very 
busy operating their 600 looms and report having 
han they can fill. The company also 
dyeing, Mr. Robert Kineavy being 


$200,000. 


more orders t 
does its own 


the superintendent 
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Pump Company, whose works 
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Western Massachusetts Portrayed. 


n of New 
received its just dues 
se and popularity concerning the 


hy 


assachusetts 1s a secti 


has never 
\ make it a perfect resort d 
months 
which 
ul and invigorating by 
e and its delightful 
ful Berkshire Hills and the impressive Hoo 
sac Mountains, it is a perfect haven for the vaca 
tionist who seeks health and rest 
[he natural beauties of this portion of Massachu 
numerous, and it was here that Haw 
thorne and Beecher derived inspiration for some of 
their best writings 
The Boston & 
partment 


iet of 


its pure arr 


situation close to 


setts are 


Maine Railroad Passenger Dx 
at Boston publishes an interesting book 
fifty-five pages which gives a detailed and 
comprehensive description of this region, 


magnincel porttoho ot 


also a 
{ i views containing thirty 
hree perfect photographic views of the m« 
along the Fitchburg Division 
of the descriptive book is ‘“‘Hoosac Country and 
‘rheld Valley.” and of the portfolio, “The 
River to the Hudson”. These views com 
prise also pictures of that famed historical 
and scenic country, Eastern New York The title 
is printed on the outside of the cover in gilt em 
bossed letters giving a beautiful and artistic fin 
ish to the book. This book will be mailed upon re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps and the descriptive 
book upon receipt of two cents in stamps or eight 


cents fi 


scenes 


some 


Change of Address. 


On and after July 1st the general offices of the 
American Knitting Machine Co., which have here 
tofore been in Philadelphia, will be moved to their 
shop at Woonsocket, R. I., and all communications 
with the company should be addressed to American 
Knitting Machine Company, Woonsocket, R 
The Philadelphia office will be closed 


ee 


Sailed for Engla: d. 


Mr. Stephen C. Lowe, sole importer for the 
United States and Canada, for the widely known 
English cotton machinery firm of John Hethering 

& Sons, Ltd., of Manchester, England, was one 


he passengers on the Saxonia, which sailed for 
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Liverpool 


Tuesday, June 3oth. Mr. Low 
by his son, Master Stephen C 


iccompanied Lowe 


Ir 
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Jersey the Summer Paradise. 


There are regions well known and resorts whi 
are popular, but no one State has as many famot 
as the New Jersey coast. To reach it 
neither difficult nor tedious because the journey | 
gins with an hour’s sail down New York Bay 
Atlantic Highlands on the Sandy Hook boats, 
then the rail trip leads along the Jersey shore 
the innumerable points from which may be selected 
the vacation place. The boats are frequented by the 
most famous brokers, bankers, professional and 
business men of New York City, who have sum 
mer homes at the seashore, and the resorts are as 
famed as their summer residents. Upon reaching 
the Highlands there is ample express train service 
to Navesink, Normandie, Seabright, Monmouth 
Beach, West End, Long Branch, Elberon, Deal 
Allenhurst, Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Avon, 
Pelmar, Spring Lake, Manasquan, Point Pleasant, 
Red Bank, Matawan, Freehold, and other well 
known resorts, each of which has its own specific 
attraction, but the main feature, of course, is the 
bathing, and at the majority of these places there 
is both salt and fresh water bathing. For the 
yachting enthusiast the Jersey coast is unequaled, 
while in the matter of good roads for which New 
Jersey is noted, the section in which the above 
resorts are sitvated is far famed and in every dire 
tion there are charming roads for walking, driving 
ind automobiling Every effort is exerted for the 
pleasure and comfort of the summer tourist, and 
the hotels, numbering into the hundreds, are well 
kept houses. Besides the Sandy Hook Route the 
New Jersey Central has all rail line to the Jersey 
coast, and its fast express service leaves New York 
from its stations at foot of Liberty Street, N. R., 
and South Ferr \ll trains are equipped with 
the latest designed Pullman Parlor Cars and 
Coaches, and application to C. M. Burt 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Central R. R. of New 
Jersev, (z-6) New York, a hotel book and sea 
shore time table will be sent you; they are free 
asking. 


fer the 
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Wool Shoddies. 


resorts 


upon 


C. R. Simister & Son, Manayunk, Pa., manutact 
urers of camel’s hair and wool carpet shoddies, 
have recently added to their already extensive mill 
a complete and up-to-date plant for the manufact 
ure of fine all-wool shoddies, and have secured the 
Mr. Harry W. Myers, one of the best 


esinen on the road, as their representa 


services Oo 
known sal 
tive 
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The Cannelton Cotton 
1 1 week on 


are being operated but three days 
§ the high price of cotton 


diana. Cannelton 


Bandon. The Bandon 
may be erlarged 


Oregon Woolen Mills 








Recent Textile Patents. 









BALING PRESS. 728,760. Henry D. Reese and COTTON COMPRESS. 730,347. Pearl K. Crow- 
Lewis Blount, Abbeville, S. C., assignors of one ell. Memphis, Tenn, assignor to Planters 
third to Milton B. Reese, Abbeville, Ga Compress Co., Memphis, Tenn. : ) 













SALING PRESS INDICATOR, 728,515. P. and COTTON PICKING SACK or Receptacle. 730,- , 
L. Trabue, Girard, II. 325. Lucinda J. Wilson, Lawton, and Charles } 

a W. Wilson, Linden, Oklahoma. " 
| 













BALING PRESS TENSION BAND. 728,516 sceeliliaiiba 
P. and L. lrabue, Girard, III FABRIC RACKING MACHINE, 731,014. Hu- 
sastisbalae bert Bittner, Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 
sRAIDING MACHINE. 727,926. John J. Fee- ialicipaamenia 
ley, Manton, R. I. FIBRE CLEANING MACHINE. 730,701. Man- / 


- uel Prieto, Mexico, Mexico. " 














ROBBINS, COPS, ETC. Machine for Packing —_——- 
730,432. Dickerson G. Baker, Willimantic. HEDDLE AND LENO CORD Stripe Motion 4 
Conn., assignor to the American Thread Co Needle. 729,106. Horace H. Sutcliffe. Phila- - 
—— delphia, Pa 
BLEACHING Textile Fabrics. Apparatus for This invention relates to attachments for looms fi 






729,574. Max Haas, Aue, Germany designed for cross-weaving. Its object is to enable 
57 ; 













CALENDER ROLL Safety Clamp 731,122 7 Por = 1 
Henry A. Owen, Whitinsville, Mass., assignor / : 4 i! 
to the Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, i 
Mass : -C 







CLOTH - SHEARING MACHINES Lifting 
Mechanism for the Cutting Parts Of. 721,903 
Edwin H. Marble. Worcester, Mass., assignor 
to Curtis & Marble Machine Company, Wor i 
cester, Mass i 








d 
2 










LOOMS. ELECTRICAL. Jacquard Mechanism 
for. 727,023. Jan Szczepanik, Vienna, Austria- 





. 
a ry 

















Hungary. assignor to Societe des Inventions ¥ Ms r r a? pn 

Jan Szezepanik & Co., Vienna, Austria-Hun cyt? z 

gary. g ! ee ee 
LOOM SHUTILE, Controlling Mechanism. 726 B fs) | 

573- Charles F. Roper, Hopedale Mass., as- | fs 

signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 4 

_———— A a 

CARD PUNCHING Machine. Jacquard. 729,495. YX 

Walter W. Hodgson, Philadelphia, Pa., as A ‘ 

signor of two-thirds to William E. Beatty and 


















Fred Sutcliffe, Philadelphia, Pa 


















CARD PUNCHING Machines. Apparatus Ap 
plicable to Jacquard. 729,340. Thomas Hill fad 
and Peter Pearson, Nottingham, England 










COMBING MACHINE Drawing Motion 730, 
711. James Slater, Ashton-under-Lyne, Eng 


land, assignor to Sydney Mason, Ashton-un x 
der-Lyne. England KY 4 
= \s o : 


Ham we 


COTTON CLEANER. 730,763. Elij 
Tennings, Oklahoma the doup-thread or warp-thread to pass over one 
i or more of the free or regular warp-threads be- 
icone Gil ne tween each shot of weft or after a predetermined 
( OT ON, Cleaning Ginned 730,158. Henry number of shots of weft, whereby corded effects, 
Rembert, Houston, Texas leno-selvages, ete., may be produced. 
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the invention 
auxiliary heddle 
id the ne 
that are at 
shaft of the loom extend 
dispense with any means for 
ichment other than the lifting 
to permit the insertion of the 
om having the regular warps al 
, to simplify the operation of the de 
any vertical movement of the 
the heddle-frame, to actuate 
he lifting of the heddle-frame, 
the certainty of operation of the at- 
and generally to simplify and cheapen 
‘tion of the attachment 
‘onsists of a construction wherein the doup 
is connected or pivoted to the heddle-strips 
in ch a manner as to be tilted toward one or 
the other heddle-strip by their alternate operation, 
being thereby caused to pass alternately on one 
side or the other of the regular warp thread or 
threads extending between the heddle-strips. 

In the drawings, Figure 1 is a front view of the 
attuchment; Fig. 2, a side view thereof; Figs. 3 
and 4, front views of a portion of the attachment 
when the same is lifted to throw the doup-needle 
thread to one side or the other, respectively, of the 
regular warp-threads 


LOOM. 731,274. John C. Brooks, Paterson, N. 


J., assignor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


JOM. 731,112. Hamilton Landsay, Glenville, 
Ohio. 


JOM Banding Machine. 730,516. Frederick S. 
Culver, Taunton, Mass. 


JOM Dobby Mechanism. 729,627. John T. 
Meats and James E. Greensmith, Taunton, 
Mass., assignors to Mason Machine Works, 
Taunton, Mass. 


JOM. Filling Replenishing. 729,006. Edward 
S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co.. Hopedale, Mass. 


JOM Harness Mechanism. 729,102. Edward S. 
Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
.<o.. Hopedale, Mass. 

JOM HARNESS RETRACTOR. 729,190. 
Clarence I. Knox, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

YOM JACQUARD MECHANISM. — 729,706 
Jules Verdol, Lyons. France. 


JOM, SWIVEL. 728,052. Joseph Wadsworth, 
Paterson, N. J. 


JOM PICKER Stick Lug Strap. 730.743. Rob- 
ert G. Campbell, Greensboro, N. C., assignor 
of one-half to Caesar Cone, Greensboro, N. C. 


OOM PICKING Mechanism. 729,626. John T. 


Meats, Taunton, Mass., assignor to Mason 
Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 


pe rmit a maximum amount of movement ol the 
ness ram 
amount of strain upon the springs, and, further 


LOOM UNDERMOTION. 


lharan, Philadelphia, Ia 
» object of this invention is to provide 
r spring | rd for looms wh 
or spring oa»re I ooms | 
} 


and at the same time place a minin 


so constructing and arranging the parts that the ad 
justment of the cams and springs may be readily 
varied according as the movement of the harness 
be small and the work light, or the movement large 
and the work put upon the springs correspondingly 
heavier. 
LOOM PICKER Stick Check. 720,229. George 
M. Smith, Berkeley, R. I., assignor of one-half 
to Charles H. Collins, Berkeley, R. 

The object of this invention is to prevent any 
rebounding and chattering of the _ picker-sticks 
when they have reached their outward limit under 
the impulse of the floor-springs, and to hold the 
picker-sticks under spring tension in their proper 


—_. 


(A HN 




















position to throw the shuttle from the shuttle 
hoxes 

It consists in the peculiar and novel construction 
of a spring-check attached to the under side of the 
shnttle-hoxes, having two flat bent springs, form 
ing a clip for receiving, checking, and holding the 
picker-sticks under spring tension. 

LOOM SHUTTLE. Self-Threading. 720,086. 
Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 

LOOM TAKE-UP Arresting Mechanism.  729,- 
503. Robert Jamieson, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
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LOOM TAKE-UP Arresting Mechanism.  729,- 
€44. Northrop, Hopedale, Mass., as- 
signor to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 


Tonas 


LOOM TAKE-UP Control 
Roper, Hope lale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass 


729,008 Charles F. 
assignor to Draper 


LOOM WARP BEAM. 729,406. Aristide Jobert, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
This invention relates to new and useful im 
provements in warp-beams for looms, and its ob- 


ject, among other things, is to provide a beam of 
compact and durable construction having means 
whereby the flanges employed for regulating the 
width of the warp on the beam may be simultane- 
ously adjusted from or toward each other. 


SPINNING MACHINE Yarn Guide Holder. 


730,492. Carl G. Tideman, Worcester, Mass., 
assignor of one-half to Nils Nilson, Worcester, 
Mass. 

This invention relates to a hinged yarn-guide 
holder constructed of wire and to the manner of 
arranging and combining the parts for adjusting 
and retaming the guide in the holder and for af- 
fording a swinging connection of the guide-holder 





with the thread board or rail. Its objects are to 
provide a_ simple, inexpensive, and substantial 
means for providing a guide-holder made from 
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support 
stem 
parts for 
relation to the 


wire and having faciliti for the proper 
and detachab!] me of the guide-eye 
therein, also idjustment of the 
bringing the guide-eye imto correct 


sp nning-spindle 


SPINNING 
\ 


RING 
Mass 


George M. Warren, 


Jewton, 


SPINNING SPINDLE 720,221. 
Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass., 
Co., Hopedale, Mass 


Alonzo E. 
assignor to Draper 


SPINNING STOP-MOTION. 729,384 Walter 
G. Morrison, Willimantic, Conn. Huber Clark, 
administrator of said Morrison, deceased, as- 

to the Atwood-Morrison Company, 
Stonington, Cenn 
SPINNING 


721,272. 


and Twisting Machine. Combined. 

Edward E. Bradley, Stonington, 
Conn., assignor to the Atwood-Morrison Co., 
Stonington, Conn. 

SPINNING MACHINE. Drawing Apparatus. 
727,.5:8. Frederic ter Weele, St. Die, France. 
This invention relates to improvements connected 
with drawing apparatus employed in spinning and 
combing for the purpose of reducing the pressure 


_ 
x lee 








to be exerted upon the pressing cylinders or rolls to 
2 minimum, to insure to these cylinders a longer 
liie, and especially to produce a more regular draft. 


SPINDLES. Means for 
Bobbins to 729,095 
Redlands, Cal. 


Connecting Spools or 
Francis J. Rabbeth, 


MACHINERY Yarn Controller. 
Sugden Schackleton, Keighley, Eng- 
land, assignor to the firm of Prince, Smith & 
Son, Keighley, England. 


SPINNING 


731,400. 


MULE. 727,340. 
J yhn I ), 


SPINNING 
Worsley, 


Eng. 


Henry S. 
Whyte, 


Golland, 


and Manchester, 


WOOL WASHING Suds. Treating. 
Charles Shepherd, Providence, R. I. 


730,305. 


WOVEN FABRIC. — 729,161. 
Hanson, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to John H. 
Bromley and Edward Bromley, copartners 
trading as John Bromley & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Charles H. L. 
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LOOM WARP aid Weit Stopping Mechanist ( 
727.732. William H. Baker, Central Fall 

and Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, N. J 
LOOM FOR WEAVING PILE FABRICS. 727 

321. Matthew J. Whittall, Worcester, Mass ( 


LOOM TAKE-UP Mechanism. 729,660. 
rR Mass., assignor te 


Charles 


j oper, Hopedale, » Draper 
Co., Hopedale, Mass 


( 
OOM TAKE-UP Mechanism. 729,045 Jonas 
Northrop Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Drape r 
o., Hopedale, Mass 


aeaaee RT 
OOM TAKE-UP Mechanism. 730,404. C 
W. Russell, Providence, R. I., assignor 


Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 


SF 


YOM. PILE FABRI( 
Dornan, Philadelphia, Pa 


739,439. 


OOM PILE Wires. Means ‘for 
730,201. 


ns, Ltd., 


Kidderminster, England or 


Se me 


OOM PROTECTOR Mechanism. 731,391. Ed in 
ward S. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass., 


He ypedale, Mass 


ara ». assignor the 

to Draper Ce. 

LOOM PROTECTOR Mechanism 
Howard W 


signor to Draper Co., 


729,039 

Bracken, Hopedale, Mass 

Hopedale, Mass 

OOM SELVAGE Motion. 
Drape r, Hopedale, Mass., 
€o., Tlopedale, Mass 


729,040 Clare H. 
Draper 


assignor 


LOOM SHEDDING Mechanism. 729,146. Wal 
ter T. Emery, Dedham, and Estelle M. Emery 
T administrators of Abram D 
Emery, deceased, assignors to Draper ( 


Hopedale, M 


wass 
t 


‘aunton, Mass., 


OOM WARP.  Let-Off Mechanism. 
James M. Peckham, Fall River, Mass., assign 
of one-half to Richard Thackery, Fall River 
Mass. 
The object of this invention is to const 
cheap and simple let-off mechanism which 











] 
(i¢ 


at 














permits 
so as to yield 
the shed and automati ’ 
the closing of the Le 


i 


Lubricating operating spinning-machines for 
Charles Baulk, Kidderminster, Eng- parts of 
land, assignor of one-half to James Humphries pj 


asmuch as the 


il not only 
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JOM WARP BEAMS. Journal Bearing for. 
Oscar L. Owen, Whitinsville, Mass., 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitins 


XOM WARP Stop Motion. 720,060. Henry A 
Owen, Whitinsville, Mass., assignor to Whitin 
Maczhine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


720,401 ifa.2. 
assignor to Draper Co., 


JOM. Weft-Replenishing. 
Peck, Auburn, R. L., 
Hopedale, Mass 


NG FRAME Spindle. 731,111. Thomas E. 


Leigh, Manchester, England 


MACHINE Yarn Controller and 
Gustave Schmidt, Sr., Col 


INNING 
Clearer 729.901. 
mar, Germany. 

This invention is an apparatus for continuously 

arresting thick 

thread or twist, which device is ap 

‘able for all thicknesses (numbers) of the thread 
yarn and makes use of the well-known arrange- 

nt of guide-slots. The device, however, is new, 

said thread-guide slots, tapering to 


A 
rear, are placed upon an adjustably-arranged 





oss-plate 


vided alternately with elevations and 
pressions. On the crests of these elevations the 


lots are arranged so that this slotted plate, when 


1 


justed to the required 


diameter of the thread, 
arrest any sidewardly-projecting 
but will also break off the thread at any 
thickness at the slots, and collect the 

ends which continue to be delivered 

its depressions, so that these ends do not fall 
wn upon the spindles or become tangled and 


pun together with the other threads or yarn 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








C. E. RILEY & CO. 


65 Franklin Street, BOSTON, FIASS. 








BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 








AGENTS FOR 





HOWARD & BULLOUGH, Ltd., Picking, Revolving Flat Cards, Electric and Mechan- 
ical Stop Motion Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames, Spin- 
ning and Twisting, New Patent Self-Acting Mules, Spoolers, Warpers and Slashers, 

RICHARD THRELFALL, Patent Fine Spinning Mules, 100s to 350s. 

HALL & STELLS, Worsted Machinery. 

CONSTRUCTION DE MACHINES, Ci-Devant, F. J.Grun. French Worsted Machinery. 

HOYLE & PRESTON, Noble Combs, Back Washing Machines, ete. 

JAMES TOMLINSON, Ltd., Cotton Waste Machinery; Engine Cleaning and Hard Waste 
Breaking Machines, ete. 

JOHN HAIGH & SONS, Ltd., Woolen and Worsted Cards, Fearnoughts, Feeds, ete, 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, Hydro Extractors, Patent Suspended Steam and Elec- 
trical Driven, Machines kept in stock in Boston. 

JOHN WHITELEY & SONS, Card Clothing for Cotton; Tempered Steel, Plough 
Ground, Needle Pointed. 

L. M. TETLOW & SONS, Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted; Tempered Steel, 
Needle Pointed. 

J. GREENHALGH & SONS, Cotton Waste Willows, for Fly, Strips, Picker Droppings, ete. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd., Grinding Rolls and Emery Filleting. Stock kept in Boston. 


SPINDLES, FLYERS, FLUTED ROLLS, ETC. 











morrers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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Last month we showed 
a vertical belt very slack. 
Here is 45 angle. It makes 
no difference. Cling-Surface 
works anywhere. 
Easy belts mean low friction-load * 
with more power. . 
Cling-Surface goes hand in hand with oil 
to cut down friction-load. Proper lubrication cuts 
off 12-20%, Cling-Surface and easy belts cut out at 
least 20% more of this waste and up to 60 or 70 per cent. 
Slack belts, no slipping, cool bearings, even speed, no 
trouble, more power, less cost. Ask for our “New Knowledge.” 
Try Cling-Surface. Money back at any time. 
The Cling-Surface Mfg. Co 


199-205 VIRGINIA ST BuFFALO N Y 
BOSTON 170 SUMMER ST NEW YORK 39 CORTLANDT ST PHILADELPHIA THE BOURSE 














THE LUNKENHEIMER 


Plain Single Bell © Three-Whistle Fire Alarm Mocking Bird 
Whistle Chime Whistle Chime Whistle Whistle 








ftol0in.diam. bell, 1% to (0 In. 2% to B in, 2% to 6 in. 


STEAM WHISTLES 


The Lunkenheimer Steam Whistles are warranted to blow and satisfy the most exact- 
ing. All goods tested and warranted first-class. Specify Lunkenheimer make and order 
from your dealer. Write for catalog of superior Brass and Iron Engineering Appliances. 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Sole Makers and Patentees, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
Branches: New York, 26 Cortlandt Street. London, 35 Great Dover Street, S. E. 




















Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


whose names appear in the following 
: L t The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accident Cabinets. 
Putnam & Co. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Appraisers. 
American Appraisal Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ballinger & Perrott. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Gray, Arthur F. 
Moulton, H. L. 
Stearns & Castor. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Asphalt and Concrete. 
Warren Bros. Co. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Harwood, Geo, 8S. & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Shuttle and 
Attachments. 


Cotton 


Loom 


Asala Co. 

Stafford, G. W. Mfg. Co 
Automatic Sprinklers. 
International Sprinkler Co 
Balling Machine. 

Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 

——See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 

Ballou Basket Works. 

Lane, W. T. & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 

Belting. 

Boston Belting Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Keystone Leather Belting Works. 
Main Belting Co. 

Popham, Henry, & Son. 

Shultz Belting Co. 

Smith, Jas. Wceolen Mach. Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Cutters. 

Luther, C. A. & Co. 
Relt Dressing. 

Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 

Dixon, Jas. Crucible Co. 

Keystone Leather Belting Works. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Hooks. 

Bristol Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Diamond Drill & Machinery Co. 
Bindings. 

——See Tapes and Braids. 
Blenching iers. 

Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Block Catting for Printing. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 

Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, 
Murray, Chas. L 
New England Shuttle Co. 
Sweet & Doyle. 

Tebbets, E. L. & Co. 
Bollers. 

——See Steam Bollers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, 
Pearson, J. T. 

Bexes (Paper). 
——See Paper Boxes. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 


Shuttles, Ete. 


Ete. 


ikthode 
Textile 
Braids. 

——See Tapes, Braids and E4dgings. 
Brass (Perforated). 
——BSBee under Perforated 
Brushes. 

Felton, S. A. & Son Co, 
Mason Brush Works. 
Brushers, 

—See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Sinith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Burlaps. 
Stoddard, 
Calico 


Island Braiding Machine Co 
Machine Works. 


Metal. 


Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Somerville Machine W'ks, Birch Bros. Co 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
ery, etc. 
Canvas Buskets. 
Rallou Basket Works. 
Lane, W. T. & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 
Edma Card Clothing Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Kiley, C. E. & Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwietle, T. C., Co. 
Riley, C > & Co. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Castings. 
Livermore, Homer F. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Fiedt, Geo. D. & Co, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 
Clatches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Smith, Jas. Woolen Machinery Co. 
Coal, 
Crooked Fork Coal & Coke Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William & Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Townsend, Thomas. 
Commission Agents. 
English-Greene Co 
Seabury, E. R., Co. 


Machin- 


Such omissions 


Conveying Machinery and 
hains. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Cop Tubes. 

——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Gaskets. 

J. S. Mineral Wool Co. 
Copper (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Ce. 
Coppersmiths. 

Beer, Paul. 

Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ce, 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cotton, 
Blaisdell, Jr., Co., 8. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards Ce. 
Cotton Elevators. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 
Cotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Atherton, A. T., Machine Ce, 
American Drying Machinery Ce. 
Ashworth, Elijah. 

Barber & Colman. 

Brigham, Arthur A. 

Brownell, G. L. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Ce. 

Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Fairmount Machine Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Houghton, L. T. 

Howard & Bullough American Mach. Os. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Lever, Oswald. 

Lowe, Stephen C. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Coe. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton, A. T Machine Co 

Howard & Bullough American Mech. Os. 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Riley, C. E. & Co 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Cotton Waste. 

Becker, C. W. 

Blaisdell, Co., 8. 
Charles, i 


JP.. 

w. B 

Crayons. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 

Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Adams Rib & Top Cutting Co 


Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, ete.). 
Universal Cutter Co 
Welf Elec. Promoting Co. 
Dating and Time Stamps. 
Riggs & Brothers 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 
Crompton 
Stafford, George W. Co., 


& Knowles Loom Works. 
The. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Drawing Rolls. 
Metaliic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Dryers. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Ce. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Mach. yg 
Sturtevant, B. F. 
Textile Finishing . Co. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Dusters. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery - 


a 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- 
ers. 
Blissville Mills. 
Brophy's, T., Sons 
Cooper Mercerizing 


Cranston Worsted Mills (yarns). 
Davidson, J. 

Firth & Foster Co. 

Greenwood, R. & Bault. 

Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 

Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Maryland Bleach & Dye Works. 

Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 

Norwich Processing Corporation. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co. 

Rothe, O. & P., Man. & Supply Co., Ltd. 
Rowland, Samuel. 

Whittier Mills. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery. 

American Blower Co, 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Yarn Dyeing Machine Co 
Antisdel, E. M. (Knit Dryer). 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Dubois, A. N, 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John & Son. 

Hopkins Machine Works. 

Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Klauder-Weljdon Dyeing Machine Ce. 
Knowles, J. W. & Co. 

Leyland, Thos. & Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 


Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Somerville Machine W'ks, Birch Bros. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co. (Drying). 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Haedrich, E. M 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals, 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co. 
Bailey-Rodgers Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Cassella Color Co. 
Dillon & Co. 
Dubois, A. N. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Fortner, L. B. 
Geigv Aniline & Extract C 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Holliday & Sons, Ltd. 
Johnson, Chas. A. & Co 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. 
Leyland, Thos. & Co. 
Metz, 11. A. & Co. 
Molt Bros. (Indigo Blue). 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co. 


Alphabetical A 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Selling Co., The. 
Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co. 
Solvay Process Co 
Sykes & Street. 
Thayer, Ed. M. 
Vila, H. 8. 

Dynamos and Motors. 
General Electric Co. 





Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Edgings. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrical Construction, 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co, 
Buffalo Forge Co 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia ie _ Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant Co., 
Electric L iiaahess. 
General Electric Co. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H. C. & Co. 
Elevators. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Morse Williams & Co 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Employers Time Recorders. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manufacturing Co 
Pittsburg Gage & “ew Co. 
Sturtevant. B. F., 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
eed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Feeds, 
—--See Automatic Feeds 
Filters. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons 
Finishing Machinery. 








See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B. & Sons Co. 
Fire Hose. 

Boston Belting Co 

Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 

Lawson, Samuel & Sons. 

Fluted Rolls. 

Baker Machine Co 

Riley, ¢ E. & C 

Thurston, A. G. & Son. 

Flyers. 

Baker Machine Co 
Forges. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Friction Clutches, 
See Clutches 
Friction Cones. 
Fvans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Fulling Mills for 
Goods. 

Hopkins Machine Works 





Woolen 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Garnetts. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Gaskets (Copper). 
S. Mineral Wool Co. 

One Engines. 

Jones. Lewis. 
Gas Exhausters. 

Sturtevant Co., B 
Guskets (Rubber). 

Boston Belting Co 


dvertising Index, with page numbers, 


Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 

Lunkenheimer Co. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co 
Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Glae. 

American Glue Co. 

Heating. 

——See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards @& Co 
Watson, L S&S., Mfg. Co 

Hose. 


Boston Belting Co. 
Hosiery ‘oto 

Pearson, J. 
Hosiery Kolbas. 

Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co 
Humidifying Apparatas, 
American Air Moistening Co. 

Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Brigham, Arthur A. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Injectors, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Interior Telephone System. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jacquard Cards. 

Rogers Paper Mfg. Co 
Jacquards,. 

Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, 

mings, Etec. 

Cathcart, John & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. 

Charles, W. B. 

Cheney Bros 

Friedberger Mfg. Co. 

Hepner & Horwitz. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 

Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines, 

Crochet, Ete. 

Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 

Johnson Novelty & Mill Supply Co 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

Nye & Tredick Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Union Special Sewing Machine Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Stafford & a 


Trim- 

















Stanton & 
Knitting Wisckencer. 
Adams, John. 


Adams Rib and Top Cutting Mch. Co 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
Branson Machine Co. 

Brinton, H. & Co, 

Champion Machine Co. 

Claes & Flentje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 








Hess, J. Calvin. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.) 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Lindley, Geo. W. 

Ludwig, FE. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
MeMichael, A. 

MeMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co 
Mueller, Arthur. 

National Automatic Knitter Co 

Nye & Tredick Co, 

Paxton & O'Neill 

Pepper Machine Works. 

Richter, Wolfgang. 

Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co 
Seott & Williams 


follows this list. 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





PROPELLER 


Fans 


FOR SUMMER VENTILATION 


Sizes from 18 inch to 120 inch. 
Capacities from 2,000 to 175,000 cubic feet per minute, 


Driven by belt or direct connected electric motor. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE T116W. 








B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago London 
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David Gessner a 


Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


and 
Presses 
a 
Specialty = 





Knitting Machinery—coni 


Seyfert & Donner. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildt & Co 

Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon's, Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H. & Co. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Ives, Loyal T. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Automatic 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co 
Knuotter for Spoolers. 
Barber & Colman. 
Labeling Machine. 

F. & G. Novelty ¢ 

Saranac Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Laboratory Outfits. 
Feidt, Geo. D. & Co. 
Leather. 

Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Leather Boards. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., 
Lockers. 
Narragansett 
Looms. 
Asala Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 

Fairmount Machine Works. 
Howard Fndy. & Mch. Wks 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Stafford, George W. Co., The 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Whitin Machine Works 
Loopers. 

Beattie’s Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Co 


Inc 


Mact 


(For Wire) 


& Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, 


Lubricators, 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lunkenheimer Cu. 

Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 

Lumber. 
Stearns, A. T., 

Lumpers. 
Gerry, George & Son. 

Machinery Dealers. 
American Textile Supply Co. 
Jefferson, Ed Bro 
Pittsburgh Gage & 
Schofield, Geo. L 
Taylor, James. 

Machinists’ 
Dedge Mfg. Co 
Whiton, The D. 

Mails. 

Walder, J. 

Measuring 


Lumber Co 


Supply Co 


Tools. 


Folding Ma- 
« 
Curtis & Marble 
iott & Hall 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging C 
Mechanical Draft. 
d Blower Co 
>. ston Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Mass. Fan Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant Co., B 
Suck, Adolph. 
Mercantile Agency. 
Dun R G 
Mercerizers. 
Blissville Mills 
Cooper Mercerizing Co 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
Smith,” Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mill Architects. 
See Architects & Mill Engineers 
Mill Brushes. 
See Brushes 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W 
Mill Sewing Machines. 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 


Machine Co 


lerican 


F 


with page numbers, 


American Textile Supply Co. 


Bamford & Smith. 
Bristol, The, Co. 
Buckley’s, 
Chase Pulley Co, 
Crosby Steam 
Dixon 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Easton-Burnham 
Jefferson, Ed. & 
Jeffrey 
Johnson 
Keystone 
Lane, W. T. & 
Main Belting Co. 
Morris & Co 


Co 
Bro 


Novelty & 


Bro. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Putnam & Co 

Riley, ¢ E. & Co 
Shaw, Victor, 
Smith, Jas., 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard Haserick, 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Thurston, A. G 
Ward & Vandegrift 
Walworth 
Watson, 


Woolen 


L. S., Mfg. 


Benj. Son, 


Mill 


Manufacturing Co 


Gun Mill. 


Gage and Valve 
Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Supply 


Leather Belting Works. 


Ring Traveler Co 


Machinery 


Richards 


& Son. 


Co. 


Napping Machinery. 


American Napping Machine 
Cc. & 
Napping Machine 
Machine Co. 


Borchers, Richard 
Columbia 
Curtis & 
Gessner, 
Jones, 
Parks 
Woonsocket 

Noils (Silk) 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle. Wm. & Co. 

Oil Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Marble 
David. 
Lewis. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply 


Oil Filters, 


Burt Manufacturing Co 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Oils. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Oilless Bearings 
Arguto Ollless Beart 


Putnam & Co 


Overseaming Machines. 


ng 


Co, 
Overhead Trolley Track. 


Manufacturing Co 


Co 


& Woolsen Machinery 
Napping Machinery 


Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 


Machine 
follows this list. 


Champion 


Co 


0 


c 


& 


0 


Co 


Co. 


( 


ou 


Co 
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RUBEROID ROOFING 


Trade Mark Registered.) 


STANDARD FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


The only prepared Roofing for mills, factories, foundries, etc., which has proved its ability to 


resist the severest conditions. | 
Practically indestructible. 


Fire-resisting. 
Booklet I. 


Proof against water, acids, heat, alkalles, 


Outlasts tin and 


gases, fumes, etc. 


iron. Send for samples and 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
104 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








Merrow Machine Co. 
Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Oxidizing Machinery. 

Dubois, A. N. 
Packing. 

Boston Relting Co. 
Paint. 

Patton Paint Co 

Standard Paint Co 
lainting Machines. 

Patton Paint Co 
Pantagraphs - Mill Engrav- 
ing. 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper Box Machinery. 

Langston, Samuel M. 
Paper Tubes. 

Sayford Paper Specialty Co. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory. 

Howson & Howson. 

Jacker, R. J. 

Siggers & Siggers. 

Straley, Hasbrouck & Schloeder. 
Perforated Metals. 

Beckley, A. J. & Co. 

Peroxide of Sodium, 

Reessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Henry B. & Co 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
Sce Ventilating. 
Power Transmission 

ery. 

Allis-Chalmers Co 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Chase Pulley Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Fairmount Machine Works. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Onelda Steel Pulley Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


Alphabetical A 





Machin- 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Sellers, William & Co 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Preparatory Machinery 
ton). 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co. 
Kitson Machine Co, 


(Cot- 


Riley, ¢ E. & Co 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 


Press Boards and Fenders. 
Rogers Paper Mfg. Co., Inc 
Pressers. 
Baker Machine Co 
Prenses. 
Roomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 
Howard Foundry & Mch. Wks 
Spence & Rideout 
Textile Finishing Machinery ‘ 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Pulleys. 
——See Power Transmitting Machinery 
Pumps. 
Altis-Chalmers Co, 
Goulds mo Co. 
Textile inishing Machinery Co 
purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Rag Pickers. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A 
Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 


turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reels, 
Luther, C. A. & Co 


Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


dvertising Index, with page numbers, 








Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Rope and Twine Seneners. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co., The 
Rope Transmissions. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Laminar Fibre Co. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and 
Goods, 
Boston Belting Co. 
Rubberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co 
Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Scales. 
Sweet & Doyle. 
Seallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
See Mchry. Dealers also classified ads. 
Sereens (Perforated). 
——See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
——See Commission Merchants. 
Jeparators 
Draper Co., The 
Jewing Machines and Supplies. 
American Overstitch Machine Co. 
Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 
Champion Machine Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
meme 
follows this list. 





Somerville 
ymerville 





CATCH THE DUST 


IN YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 


ALLINGTON OR MARSHALL 
Dust Collecting System 


ALLINGTON & CURTIS MANUFACTURING CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
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FIRE 


HOSE 


For inside or outside fire protection service. 


RELIABLE STRONG 


LIGHT SERVICEABLE 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


of every description. 


Manufactured by 


OUR AMERICAN UNDERWRITERS HOSE BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


Trade Mark 


TON 
; is a brand approved by Insurance Companies — 
FEOBFOOG 686O6G0 SSS EODEDO 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


BDOOPOOOS 68080868 60000008 08080008 





Sewing Machines 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co, 
Wilicox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing. 
Sheet Metal Work, 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G. & Son. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shuttle Checks. 
Victor Shuttle Check Co. 
Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
oddard, Haserick, Richards & 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Silk Mill Caupties. 
Hall, I. A. & Co 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Knapp, Charles H. 
Somerville Machine 
Smith Drum @ Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Elwell, Henry A. & Co. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co 
Skylights. 
Drouve, G., Co 
Slashers. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E. & 
Smokestacks. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Soaps. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
0. K. Soap Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley, Benjamin, 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Riley, C. E. & Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Ward & Vandegrift. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co 
Spinning Frames. 
—See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


and Supplies—cont. 


Bleaching and 


Co. 


W’ks, Birch Bros. Co. 


Co, 


Co 


Sons, Gun Mill. 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons, Gun Mill. 


Spools. 
——See Bobbins, Spools, 
Spooler Knotter. 
Barber & Colman. 
Spoolers. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Payne, George W. & Co 
Stamps for Hosiery. 
Atlas Copper Stamp Works. 
Wells, Wilfred. 
Steam Boilers. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons Co. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
surance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, Wm. & Sons 
Steam Engines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 
American Blower Co. 
Atlas Engine Works. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 
Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, F. B. & Sons Co. 

Steam Pumps. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Pittsburgh Gage & nated Co. 
Sturtevant Co., B 
Textile Finishing | ER Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Stop Motion for Looms. 
——See Warp Stop Motions. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell, W. E. Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H. Son & Co. 
Tewis, H. F. & Co. 
Stevens, D. B. & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woolford, George, Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Cathcart, John & Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel 
Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co. 
Tentering Machines. 
—See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc 


Shuttles, Etc. 


In- 


Ce, 


The. 


Mfg. Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Tenter Clips. 
—-See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing Machinery. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 
Thread Board for Spinning & 
Twisting Frames. 
Houghton, L. T. 
Thread Dressers or Polishers. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 
Ticketing Machinery. 
Labeling Machines. 
Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E.. Clock Co, 
Turbine Governors, 
Replogle Governor Works. 
Turbines. 
——See Water Wheels. 
Twine Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Twisting Machinery. 
Brownell, G. L. 
Valves. 
Boston Belting Co, 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg Co. 
American Air Moistening Co: 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works. 
Berry, A. Hun. 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Drouve Co., G. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co 
Nichols, EB. M. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., ons. 
Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Warping and Beaming Machin- 
ery. 


Bleaching and 


See 


Draper Co 

Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Fairmount Machine Co 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Draper Co. 

Stafford, George W. Co 
Washers (Cloth). 
Birch Bros. Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Somerville Machine W’ks 
Washing Soda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 
Watchman’s Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock Co. 

TImhauser, E. & Co. 
Nanz & Co. 
Riggs & Brothers. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons. 
Water Towers. 
Caldwell, W. E., Co. 
follows this list. 


The. 


Birch Bros. C 
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Interior Telephones 





Save Time 


N 














A 





D TIME MONEY 





{] Every textile mill of any proportions should have 
an Interior Telephone System. Instruments will save 


their cost in two months. {¥ Ask for our new Inter- 





communicating Telephones. {We are the largest 
manufacturers of telephones in the United States and 
perhaps in the world, and we can assure you in 
every way of superior service. We guarantee all 
our instruments for one year after installation. 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR GIVING PRICES AND 
OUR SPECIAL BULLETIN, No. T1. 


STROMBERG. CARLSON TEL. MFG. CO. 


West Jackson Blvd., CHB ECAGO.,. 3&8 & EZ. 























Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, —— Co. 
Leffel, James & Co 

Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


Wood Pulleys. Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Chase Pulley Co. Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. Fales, L. F. 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co. Fairmount Machine Works. 


Smith, 8. Morgan, Co Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. Firth, William, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. Saginaw Manufacturing Co. Gessner, David. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co. Wool. Harwood, Geo. 8. & Son. 

Leffel, James & Co. Justice, Bateman & Co. Hood, R. H. 

Replogle Governor Works. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Howard Foundry & Machine Works. 
Whistles. Tierney, Frank A. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 


Lunkenheimer Co. Wool Cleaning Compound. Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 


Winders. Ford, J. B., Jefferson, Ed. & Bro. 
Altemus, J. K India Alkall Works. Kenyon, D. R. & Son. 
Brigham, Arthur A. Wool Combing Machinery. Leigh, Evan A. 
Foster Machine Co Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Lever, Oswald. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. Leigh, Evan A Lowe, Stephen C. 
Payne, George W. & Co. Riley, C. E. & Co Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Winders. (Back.) Wool and Waste Dusters. Riley, C. E. & Co. 
Taylor, James. Atlas Foundry & Machine Co, Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Winder Bobbins. Gerry, Geo. & Son. Schofield, Geo. L. 
Sweet & Doyle. Sargents’, C. G., Sons. Schofield, William, Co. 
Winders. (eatery). Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co. 
Altemus, Jacob Woolen and Worsted Machin- Somerville Machine W’ks, Birch Bros. Co. 
Brigham, poo iy A. ery. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Atlas Foundry Machine Works Wool Oiling Parganas. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. Harwocd, Geo. 8S. & 
Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald. 

Payne, G. W. & Co 
Universal Winding Co. 























Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt re tel elles 
Lacing THE Recording Instruments 
SAVES FOR 
Time, 8 RISTOL Pressure, Temperature 
Belts, co and Electricity. 
ms All Ranges; Low Prices 
READY TO APPLY = FINISHED sour Money. WATERBURY, Guaranteed. : 
Greatest Strength with Least Metal. CONN. Send for Ciseutars. 
led Ges icine sdk Dian Wiens SILVER MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION, 
< . « a 1 ee ot ny} 
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Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, C. W. 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 

Slack, Wm. H. H. & Bro. 

Wool Washing, Preparing and 

Drying achinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E.. & Co 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith, Jas., Woolen Machinery Co, 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Yarn Printing Machines. 
Luther, C. A. & Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 

Moore, C. & Co. 
Toohey, M. J. & Co. 
Whittier Mills. 

Cotton Yarns. 
American Cotton Yarn Exchange. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 

Blythe, Richard A. 
Buckingham-Paulson Co. 
Catlin & Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 

Dana Warp Mills. 
Dexter Yarn Co. 

Dodds, J. S. 

Eddy & Street. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
English-Greene Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Whittier Mills 

Cotton Warps. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Ravine Mills Co. 

Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Gassed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co 

Cooper Mercerizing Co 
Dodds, J. S&S. 

Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 


Glazed Yarns, 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Blythe, Richard A. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Lorimers, Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills. 
Rockwell, E. M. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T. & Co 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., New 
York Mills. 
Whittier Mills. 
Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore. C. & Co 
Whittier Mills 
Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Blythe, Richard A 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Chapin, George W. 
Dexter Yarn Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Herbst, Albert & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell. James E. & Co, 
Monument Mills. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Skerry, A. T. & Co. 
Mercerized Yarns. 
Blissville Mills 
Blythe, Richard A. 
Dodds, J. 8. 


Eichmann & Sternberg. 
Harper, E. J 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Lorimer, Wm. H. & Sons Co. 
Luzerne Cotton Yarn Co. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co. 
Norwich Processing Corporation. 
Pennypack Yarn Finishing Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Montgomery & Co. J. R. 
Novelty Yarns. Timsels, Silk 

Noils, Etc. 

Cranston Worsted Millis. 

Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co, 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Montgomery & Co. J. R. 

Skerrv, A. T. & Co. 

Silk Yarns. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Cheney Bros. 

Eddy & Street. 

Eichmann & Sternberg. 

Ryle, Wm. & Co. 

Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Broadbent, J. & Sons. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 

Eddy & Street. 

Harper, E. J. 

Hyde, E. S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Rockwell, E. M. 

Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 

Skerrv, A. T. & Co. 

Solis, Andrew J., Ir. & Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adame, Joseph M., Co. 
Keystone Spinning Mills Co. 

Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Cleveland Worsted Mills. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. 
Croft, Howland & Sons. 
Harver, E. 5 
Herbst, Albert & Co. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Queensbury Mills. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 
Skerry, A. T. & Co 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





J, Ad, SHULTZ, 


President. 


B. C. ALVORD, 
Secretary, 


Factory and Home 
Office, 


“‘DYNAMO 
ST, LOUIS, WO, TINGS 


SM Louis, Mo USd, 


Send for (irculars- 


BRANCHES : 


eo 


) M3 Liberty Street, 
New York, 


% GE LEATHER. 116 W, Third Street, 
SHULTZ'S PATENT Phila. P 
a., Fa, 


14 High Street, 


Boston, Mass, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 187 





Foreign 
Samples to 


WOOLENS and 
WORSTEDS 





Direct from F or e] on 
Sources 


LE MONITEUR 
DES ECHANTILLONS.NOVA TEXTA 








Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Machines 
We should be pleased to communicate 


ichards 


with parties contemplating any addit- 
ions or changes in mill equipment and to 
send circulars describing at length, our 
machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
8 CURRER STREET. BRADFORD, ENG, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, BOURSE BLDG, 








More Samples furnished with full weaving direc- 
tions, easily understood by English readers, than are 
found in any other sample journal. 

Issued twice each month, thus keeping designers 
in close touch with European styles. 


ee 
Edition ™. B. 408 samples of men’s wear 


goods. Price per season (6 month, 12 numbers), 


$11.00. 
Edition ™m. D. 408 samples; 288 of men’s 


wear and 120 ladies’ dress goods, Price per 
season (6 months, 12 numbers), $11.00, 


Edition G. 


120 ladies’ dress goods. 


528 samples ; 408 men’s wear and 
Price per season (6 
months, 12 numbers), $14.00. 
Seasons begins with January and July. 
Order now for coming season. 
ee 
Subscriptions received at this office where 

sample copies may be seen. 


Lord & Nagle Company, 


95 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 





Lowell 
Textile 
School 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 
Textile Manufacturing 


w 


The New Buildings now completed afford 


Thoroughly 
Practical 
Instruction 
Given on 


unexcelled advantages for pursueing the 
work of the several departments. 


Fall Term opens Sept. 29th, 1903 
w 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO 


Wm. W. Crosby, S. B., Principal 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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a SUCCESSOR TO 
THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO, z FRASER & CHALMERS, -GATES TRON WORKS, i DICKSON MO C05. 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS 


FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES, 


1890 FRAME REYNOLDS CORLISS ENGINE, 


ere tor Cotton Mills and Cotton Oil Mills 


Largest Producers in the World of Engines for ELECTRIC STREET 
RAILWAYS and ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS. 











\dams, John ...... eunebecudsnne 249 
\dams, Joseph M., Co, . . al 
Adams Rib and Top Cutting 
NO asia Siu ad etescsiveces 8 
Albany Steam Tr: ip Co. 41 
\llegheny Worsted Mills 210 
\llen Iron Works .... 42 
\lien, Wm. & Sons Co, 217 


llington & Curtis 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 








Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Appraiss ul Co. “O 
American Blower Co. .. eee 20 
Am. Cotton Yarn Exchange - 23 
Am, Drying Mach, Co Is 
Am, Dyeing Machine Co, ; ? 57 
\merican Glue Co, : 14 
\merican Knitting Machine Co. 249 
American Moistening Co — 
American Napping Mach. Co. ... 37 
American Overstitch Mach. Co. 28 
Am, Soap & Washoline Co. 3 
American Supply Co. sy 
Am. Textile Supply Co ‘ 193 
Am. Tool and Machine Co 43 
Antisdel, E. M. 248 
\rabol Mfg. Co., The , 227 
\rguto Oilless Bearing Co i 92 
Arnold Sewing Mach. Co ‘ 254) 
Asala Co. ° entiaues 4 
Ashwroth, E lijah 9 
Atherton, A , Mach. Co 16 
Atlas Engine Works a1 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co ee, 
Atlas Stamp Works F 57 
Atteaux, F. E. & Co 226 
Badger, E. B. & Sons, Co. ‘ 45 
Bailey, Frank % 
Bailey-Rodgers Co., Ltd 224 
Baker Machine Co m7 
Ballinger & Perrot 191 
Ballou Basket Werks a6 
Ballou Yarn Co , . 207 
Bamford & Smith 2 
Barber & Colman ver ery 
Rarney Ventilating Fan Works 2 
Beattie, Wm. & Son 2 
Becker, Chas. W ‘ 216 
Recklev, A. J., Co 1 
Beer, Paul . 2 
lin Aniline Works 
Berry. A. Hun 
Birch B ros. Co. 
Bi of, ¢ & Co 
Plaj }, hn Co., The $ ‘ 
Blissville — , . 219 
Blythe, R a") 
Boomer & Soechert Press <o 2-4 
Borche Richard C., & Co 44) 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co Ki) 
Boston & Albany R. R 216 
Pas Lane 202 
Boston Belting Co 1S4 
Boston Blower Co oe 254 
Rovd. J. & T., Ltd » 
Boyer, B. F., Co oe 210 
Branson Machine Co ’ 
Breedon's Sen, Wm 240 
Brigham, Arthur A. ..cccccccevcess -- 
Brinton, H., & Co 25S 
Bristol Co,, The INS 
Brophy’'s, T., Sens o». 218 
Brown, W. H 4 
Brownell, G. L " 
Buckingham, Paulson & Co 207 
Buckley's, Benj., Son H 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Outside Back Cover 

Bull, William C 246 
Burt Mfg. Co. .. 19 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 1 
Caldwell, Wm. E., Co as 
Yen Richard 210 
Cassella Color Company . 
Catheart John & Co 251 
Catlin & Co, 
Chaffee Brothers Company 











Champion Mach. Co. 


Chapin, Geo. W . 20S 
Charles, William B 213-215 
Chase Pulley Co. 16 
Cheney Bros. 212 
Claes & Flentije 41-246 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co 17s 
Cooper, Chas 239 
Cooper Mercerizing c oO 218 
Corey, Wm., Co. zag 
Crane Mfg. Co. : 245 
Cranston Worsted Mills 210 
Craw, J . Laundry Mehy 

Co eeumsaes 2 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works F . 62 
Crooked Fork (¢ ‘oal & Coke Co. ly 
Crosby & Gregory : 192 
Grosby Steam Gage & Valve 

Co. ‘ M4 
Curtis & ‘Marble Machine Co. 4) 
Cypress Lumber Co, 2s. 
Dana Warp Mills ue 
Davidson, J. F 1 
bexter Yarn Co. 209 
Diamond Drill & Mach. Co. 47 
Dillon & Co, .... Jab 
Dinsmere Mfg. Co. ; 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co 213 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co Y 
loodds, J Ss. . ° aur 
Dodge Manufacturing Co. 47 
Dodge Needle Co. 237 
Draper Company } 
Drouve, The G., Co 25u 
Dubois, A, N. aK) 
Dun, R. G. & Co 15 
Kaston-Burnham Co 4 
Eaton tapids Woolen Mills 214 
Eddy & Street he 
kama Card Clothing Co i) 
Elliot & Hall 6 
Eenglish-Greene Co IS 
Lntwistle, T. C., Co | 
Evans, G. Frank , i) 
Excelsior Knitting Mach 

Mfg. Co 242 
" & G. Novelty Co. 45 
Fabric Measuring & Packaging 

Co 
Fairmount Machine Co 14 

1i©s, L, F a) 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 

Company oe 
Fawcett, Hughes 2 
Feingold, " & D. 1M 
Felton, S & Son Co i 
Ferguson, pa W 191 
Firth Foster Co ali 
Firth, ‘Williat n, & Co au 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co % 
Ford, J. B., Co 202 
Fortner, L. B 22 
Foster Machine Co 

Outside Back ver 

Frankford Mach. Wks 223 
Friedberger Mfg. Co 2 
Frisco System 4 
Ge Aniline & Extract Co 224 
Ge isenheimer & Co J] 
General Electric Co 
Gerry, Geo. & Son 
Gessner, David ‘ 
Goulds Mfg. Co : 
Grant Yarn Co 213 
Gray. Arthur F 
Green Fuel Economizer ‘Co 2 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co iN 
Cyreenwood R & Bault 218 
Haedrich, E. M 22 
Hall, Amos H., Son, & ¢ 231 
Hall, I. A. & Co 
Halton’s, Thomas, So 
Harper, E. G 212 
Hart, Cha 25 
Harrisburg Found: «& Ma 

Works 


Hartford Steam soiler med c- 


tion & Insurance Co. .......... 
Harwood & Son, Geo. S. ......... 
Haskell-Dawes Mach. Co. ........ 
Heathcote, John, & Son .......... 
Hepner & HorwitS .......ccccecsss 
Hepwe — John W., & Co, 
BaOOR, as, CORE wcancccnctaxdancuboon 
Hill, pty Bes GK cackedediuiee 
lS Re SS Serene 
Home Bleach & Dye Works *.... 


Hopkins 

Hooven, 
Co, ca PS 

Houghton, L. T. .... 

Hloward, E., Clock Co. 

Howard Foundry and 
Works 


Mach 
Owens 


Works 
«& 


‘Mae hine 


lloward & Bullough - Am. Ma- 
chine BOG <apawnsxweadacad 

Howson & Howson .........----... 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas. Machine Co. 

Hyde, Edward S. ........... 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Imhauser, E. & Co 

India Alkali Works ................ 


Indian Orchard Co 


Ingrahamville Dye Works 
Internation: ul Sprinkler Co. 
Ives, Lova pena 

J: wcker, i Se ee ee 
Jefferson, Edw. & Bro 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co 
Johnson Novelty & Mill 


Supply 


Co was 
Jones, Lewis ; : 
Justice, Bateman & Co. 
Keller, John J., & Co. 
Kennedy, Thos., & Son 








Kenyon, D. R., & Son a 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. 
Co 
Keystone Leather Belting Wks. 
Keystone Spinning Mills Co, 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kitson Machine Co 
Klauder-Weldon Dveing Ma 
chine Co 
Klipstein, A. & Co 
Knapp, C H 
Knowles, & Co 
Krout & Mfg. Co 
Kuttroff, hardt & Co 
Lamb, J Textile Mach. Co 
Knitting Machine Co 
ir Fibre Co 
W. T., & Bro 
ston, Samuel M 
Samuel & Son 
Jame & Co 
Eva Artl 
1 Me ( 
Oswald 
H. F. & Co., Ltd 
Thoma & 
Ger W 
Hyde & Co 
rmo Homer F 
er’s, Wm. H., Sor ( P 
s. C 
Crayon Co 
Machine Shop 
Textile School 
Ee. H 
eimer Co., TI 
Chas. A.. & Co 
Cotton Yarn Co 
Iting Co 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Manufaeturers I change 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
arvined Bleach & Dye Works 
Mas Brush Works 
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Masor Ma hine W Ks _5 | Replogle Governor Works, The 24) Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
M asor Regulator Co. i Rhode Island Braiding Machine Ck +003 : 
~ Issac a oon Co 203 : Co oe ee 5 Straley, Hasbrouck & Se hloe de 
. au Knitting Machine & : ; ey ete thers m3 . ~— Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. ¢ 
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0. K. Soap Co De LS 39g | Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 39! Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co. 
Gnatha aiced Pulley Co ; Shultz Belting 2 ae ‘ Walther, Otto . a 
Orswell Mills ; CS iad 9 Siggers & Siggers eee . 192) Walworth Manuf: i.cturing Co. 
Page Needle Co : ‘ ; ‘ Skerry, A. T., & CoO. ....sesescens Outside Back Cover 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Co. ....... 9 | Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ....... | Ward & Vandergrift .... ne & 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co. ‘ oe Drum & Co, v | Wardwell Needle Co. ............. 249 
Patton Paint Co ; pairs ae mith, Jas., Woolen Mi vchinery Warren Bros. Co, be ndaes 4 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching f Co, : ; Outside B sack Cover 5%| Watson, L. S.. oy 

Co ; Smith, 8. Morgan Co, .. : 2 Weimar Bros. : eat 204 
Paxton & O'Neill Solis, Andrew J . dt... & Ca, . l Wells, Wilfred l 
Payne, Geo Ww. & Co oa Solvay Process Co ‘ 225 | Whitcomb, H ; & . 
Pearson, J. 244 Southern Railway scesccseecesee 02) Whitely, Wm., & “Sons, Ltd 
Pennypack 3 irn Finishing Co Speed & Stephenson ............... 2 Whitin Machine Works 
Pepper Machine Works . 246 | Spence & Rideout Sas os 2 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co Stafford & Holt ..... - --»» 240| Whiton, D. E., Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 2 - rem se — a » Co - Whittier Mills eee 
Philadelphia Textile School ...... 192 | Standard Machine Co veeeeeee § Wildt & Co. ses ceeesee eee ees 
Phila. Water Purification Co Standard Paint Co. ................ 183] Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
Pittsburgh Gage & Suppl Co. Stanton & Lewis .... 2 chine Co. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. ...... 2 Stearns & Castor .. ow vennien ene Wolf Electrical Promoting Co.. 53 
Popham, Henry, & Son Stein, Hirsh & Co .-» 227| Woolford, G., Wood & Tank 
Providence Mills Company 2 Stephenson Mfg. Co. ...... a Mfg. Co oose eeee ~=' 
Putnam & Co : 40 | Sternberg, Fred, & Co. : : d Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 
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Don’t Take Your Vacation This Year 





until you have cleaned up your odds and ends, left over goods, seconds, rejects, etc. 
You'll have more money to spend. We will buy them at a fair price. Send 


sample. Do it now, 


H & D. FEINCOLD, 89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 








ARCHITEC !S—SUPPLIFS 








—— = = ~ ure i f it a) Wine 
ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


PLANS SPECIFICATIONS 8 IPA: 
DETAILS FOR TEXTILE MALLS SUMMER ST. BOSTON MASS.U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS. Mul PRLS at RR AOR PRS UR dae 


POWER PLANTS & COAL STOR REQUIREMENTS OF MANUFACTURERS 
AGE @ DISCHARGING PLANTS OT LELUPILLL LIME TT ee 









ARTHUR F. GRAY, 
MILL ARCHITECT and ENGINEER, 


VALUATION OF MILL PROPERTIES. 


Exchange Building, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plans and Equipment of Cotton and other Textile Mills a specialty. 


STEARNS & CASTOR, BALLINGER & PERROT, 


Successors to HALES & BALLINGER. 


Architects and Engineers, jpcwrgets AND MILL ENGINEERS, 


1105 to 1110 Stephen Girard Building, 














Sou thwest Corner Twelfth and Chestnut Sts., 
Factory Work a Specialty. Telephone Bell- 
: )-738 PHILA., PENN. Telephone No. 2553. PHILADELPHIA. 


Brushy Mountain Steam Coal. 









He. LL. MOULTON, 
Mechanical and Mill Engineer 





Specialists in Textile Machinery. 



















Manufacturers’ Agent for the purchase of Machinery - 
and Supplies. Insurance Adjuster, STANDARD 
1321 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. . 
STEAMER. 
JOHN W. FERGUSON, === 
Builder and 
General Contractor. Crooked Fork Coal 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 
Middle States, Including Clark thread Co. Newark, N-J., Barbour & Coke Co., 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N.J. General Office, ad - PETROS, TENN. 




















GEISENHEIMER & CO. | Aniline Salt and 


189 Frent Street, NEW YORK. O | | e 


re sesieeetion | Aniline Colors. 


19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. DYESTUFFS, 
31 So. Front Street, Phila., Pa. \ DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 
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PATENT 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & GRECORY, 


34 School Street, 


Cable Address, Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. 


inventions and steam engineering. 
possible. 


Correspondence solicited’ 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby & Gregory, has taken out for us since "January 


than two hundred patents. 


Reissues seeeees, 

fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepare 

ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working mochinery, ——— 
°o or 


ee conducted. Suits brought and de 

come special and expert attention to cases involy 
sy and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgica, 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when 


HoOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d 


charge 


1896. 
1875, more 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT CAVEATS, TRADEMARKS, COPY- 
Send your business direct to Washington. 
Saves time and insures better service, 
21 Years Experience. 
Personal Service Guaranteed. 


Specialty, Textile Inventions. 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS, Patent Lawyers, 


Suite 25, National Union Building, 





U.S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


I have made mechanics my life study, have 
been in the patent business in Chicago since 
1889. Correspondence solicited. RICHARD 


J. JACKER, Mechanical Expert and Registered | 


Patent Attorney. 911 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


Washington, D.C, | 


RIGHTS AND DESIGNS. | 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


| PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 

32 South Broad Street 

| New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 

| 








JOHN A. STRALEY 

Louis B. HASBROUCK 
NICHOLAS SCHLOEDER 
C. AUGUSTUS DIETERICH 


SOLICITORS E AMERICAN 
AND FORE!IG 


PATEN 





PATENTS, DESIGNS, 
TRADEMARKS, LABELS 
AND COPYRIGHTS 


PATENTS 


N 
PATENT CAUSES 


ie ons occ HASBROUCK & SCHLOEDER, 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NEW BEDFORD 


Textile School 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 





America’s 
Model 


Textile 
Equipped 


School. 
with stand- 


ard mill machinery of the best 
American and English makes, 

Instruction in Picking, Carding, 
Spinning, Weaving, Designing, 
Knitting. Chemistry, Dyeing, Mill 
Engineering, Etc. 


Founded by 
the Common- 
wealth of 
Massachu- 
setts and the 
City of New 
Bedford. 





Free Catalogue sent 
on application to 


C. P. Brooks, 


Managing 
Director. 


COLD 
MEDAL 
Paris 
Exposition 
1900. 





E. W. France, Direetor, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cextile Scho 


TWENTIETH YEAR, 


Oldest in Hmerica. . . 
Most Complete in the World. 


hool 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
aud Manufacturers, 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1 voe-4. 
Day Classes open September 28th, 1903, 
Evening Classes open October Sth, 1903, 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year book and other information, address 


BROAD and PINE STS., 
PHILADELrHIA. 








WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 





WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WoRLD RECORD to be forwarded. 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 


If replies 


Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 


column each time. 





Wanted: a number of Payne Cone Winders. Give 
condition, length of service, number of ends and 
lowest cash price. C. Brook Johnston, Norfolk 
Knitting Mills, Norfolk, Va. 


LOOMS WANTED. 


Second-hand Blanket or Fla»nel Looms, 130 in. or 110 in 
reed space. If frame and pulleys and bottom shaft are all 
right they willdo. C.C. SHEPARD, 6 Knowlton Ave., Wor 
cester Mass. 


TWO MILLS, €tc. 


We are consolidating our mills at Canton, Mass. into one plant 
and therefore have For Sale or To Let as a whole or in part our 
Mill No. 1, Mill No. 2, Boarding House, Dye House, Store House, 
Ete. Canton is a No-License town with 4,500 people, 15 miles from 
Boston, and from the fact we have just taken there new and larger 
mills you can see that we consider it a favorable place. Write for 
booklet giving pictures and descriptions. EUREKA SILK MILLS, 
Canton, Mass. or EOREKA SILK MFG. CO., 126 and 128 Summer 
St., Boston. 


Cotton Mill Account Wanted 


A large and well-known export house on the Pa. 
citic coast (San Francisco) would like to correspond 











with mill desirous of securing an extensive repre- 
sentation in the Orient, on Sheetings, etc. Address 
Textile World Record, 123 Liberty St., New York. 


KNITTING MILLS. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE for long term, the brick 
(sprinkled) buildings and machinery of the Lamberts 
Point Knitting Mills, on the railroad, near Norfolk, 
Va. Machinery consists of 150 horse power engine 
and boilers; six sets Davis and Furber cards; two 
Potter & Atherton lappers; seven Davis and Furber 
mules; washing and drying machinery, and some 
knitting and winding. The spinning machinery is in 
good condition, and is in operation, but would re- 
quire knitting tables and sewing machines if operated 
asa knitting mill. Readily converted into blanket 
or carpet factory. 

Have also for sale or lease, two hosiery mills. Fine 
transportation facilities, and plenty of good help. 

For particulars, apply to MYERS & CO., 140 
Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 








Knitting Machinery For Sale. 


One (1) 24-Spindle Payne Winder, latest pattern, one hund. 
red and eighty winder bobbins (180 . 

(4) Excelsior Automatic Knitting Machines, 5}j-in. 
diameter, 160 needles, 42 gauge. 

Four (4) Extra Cylinders, 160 needles, 42 gauge. 

Four )4) Ext a Cylinders, 128 needles, 30 gauge. 


Four 


One (1) Extra Cylinder, 84 needles, 12 gauge. 

One (1) 16-inck Looper, 9 points to inch. 

One (1) 24-in. Looper, 14 points to inch. 

One (1) Abel Footer, 9 needles to inch, 12 gauge. 

One (1) Cyclone Stocking Dryer. 

Four (4) Huse Single Feed Rib Machines, 4}-in. diameter, 

: with welt and slack course. 

Six (€) Extra Cvlinders for same. 

Shafting, pulleys, tables, etc., all in first-class condition, 
nearly new. Will be sold as a whole or separate. Cheap 
forcash orontime. Apply to 

W. H. MURPHY, 26 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


One New Horizontal 


Cross-Compound E N G I N E 


FOR SALE. 
Cylinders 30x56x60-in., with fly wheel pulley, 24-ft. 
diameter, 10-ft. 6-in. face, for two 60-in. belts. With 
or without condenser. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 





The Manufacturers’ Exchange 


277 Broadway, New York 


Industrial Agents for Cities, Towns and Boards 
of Trade. 


Correspondence invited with Manufacturers contemplating re- 
moval or extension of their plants, Send for circular, 





WANTED. 


Control of Southern cotton mill. Reply, stating 
location, buildings, complete machinery inventory, 
when constructed, name of designer, ete. 

WILLIS, HOMER, FRANCE & SMITH, 
Post Office Box 10, Baltimere, Md. 


FOR SALE 





We offer the following at /ow prices : 


One Set Mill in northern Ohio. 
Two Set Mill in western Pennsylvania. 
One Set Mill in western New York. 

All kinds of second-hand Textile Machinery. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
219 Am. Trust Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


HOSIERY MILL FOR SALE 


Located in Kensington, Phila., fully equipped 
containing the following : 

25 H. P. Engine, 40 H. P. Upright Boiler, 
1 System Press, 1 Cyclone Dryer, 1 Champion 
Welter, 4 Loopers, 30 Acme (Mayo) Machines, 
14 Rib Frames, 4 Paxton & O’Neill Machines 
Shafting, Pulleys, Belting, Etc. 

Three-quarters of the above is new and only 
been run about a month. 

Address ‘*W,” care Textile World Record, 
Boston. 








TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


E.R SEABIRY Comeau 


less York Life Sailing. 


346 BROADWAY 


Accounts Solicited. Nt JORK. 








EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRG,, ©) New and Second-Hand 


° COTTON OR WOOLEN 
OISUEO JNAGHINETY | == Mactinery 
127 South 2d St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. of Every Description » ggg had at Low Prices 
ED AAREES FOG GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front Street, 
J. B. FARRAR & SONS, Hallfax, England. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Briggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and Send for List and state what you want. 
Drawing. 





AGENT FOR THE WESTON HYDRO EYTRACiLOR, 





Ohe American Knitting 
Industry in 1903 


© THE AMERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING TRADE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO FOR 1903 
has just been published and will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the Price, $2.00. Contains a List of the New 
Mills—corrected up to date. Has flexible covers so that 
it may be carried comfortably in the pocket. /s of tn- 
calculable value to manufacturers of Machinery or 
Supplies catering to the Knitting Trade. 








Published by 


LORD ®@ NAGLE COMPANY 


“PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 195 





FOR SALE. 


Slubber, Intermediate, Fine Frames, 
Frames, Spinning Frames for i700 spindles. 
up-to-date, have not been run 12 months. 
no fault. Address 


UNION MFG. CO., Union Point, Ga. 


New, 


Drawing 


Sold for 





SHAFTING FOR SALE 


A considerable quantity of shafting in good con- 
dition, also pulleys and hangers to match, The size 
of shafting, 1 11-16, 1 15-16. For particulars address 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Shelton, Conn. 


FINISHING MACHINE 


sides; Lapping, Folding, Rolling, Measuring Machine. The two 
and three-roll machines make solid roll holding length and finish. 
Baling and finishing Presses. 
WORKS, LanpDspownNE, Delaware County, Pa. 


For Sale or Lease 


| Splendid New Southern Cotton Mill making con- 


verter’s cloth, with every advantage and facility for 
cheap manufacture. A rare opportunity for large 
profits. Address “TIP,” care Textile World Record. 





Shears for Cloth, Carpets, Rugs, Plush 
with sets «f Shears for one or both 


HOWARD FOUNDRY & MACHINE 





CYPRESS WATER TANKS 


Rest in the World. Send for Catalogue. 


Write for 
delivered prices. H, F, LEWIS & 60., Ltd. 


316 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 





MEN WANTED. 


Same rates as Wants, For Sale, etc. 


Manufacturers will be furnished, without charge, with the names of suitable 


men who are entered on vur list, and can usually supply their wants in this way 





Wanted; a practical business man to buy one- 
fourth or more interest and take part management 
in a good paying Knitting mill in the Northwest 
Capitalized at $25,000. Address Superior, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent Wanted who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with fieece lined and ribbed underwear One 
who is capable of handling a large mill. None but 
a first-class man need apply Address, Knit, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Wenving Wanted by a cotton mill of 
700 looms Must be a man of experience who can 
furnish good Address, West, Textile 
World Record, 


Wanted in New York; an experienced boss knit- 
ter, thoroughly capable of fixing rib frames, wind- 
ers, loopers and capable of carefully and efficiently 
supervising a fine gauge, high grade, seamless hos- 
iery knitting room. Might also use a steady, re- 
liable, efficient, up-to-date man as assistant super- 
intendent. Those applying in either capacity must 
be representative and successful men in their lines 
with good habits, records and reputations for per- 
manency. ‘Ine right parties will be liberally dealt 
with. Gauge, Textile World Record, Boston 


references. 
soston. 


Foreman Wanted, for Press and Packing Depart- 
ments of knitting mill. Must be thoroughly re- 
liable and competent, also strictly temperate. Ad- 
dress Virginia, Textile World Record, Boston 

Looper Wanted; expert on looping and transfer 
work, a bright, intelligent girl wanted. Wm. C. 
Coleman, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Superintendent for Hosiery Department Wanted. 
Must be first-class and understand automatic ma- 
chinery and be able to take full charge of hosiery 
and half hose Steady employment given to right 
man Apply, stating wages wanted and particulars, 
to Kingston Hosiery Co., Limited, Kingston, Ont., 
Canada 


KNITTER WANTED 


An experienced knitter and fixer on spring needle 
Must be capable of taking charge of room 

State experi- 
C. R. C.,’’ care 





machines. 
running from thirty to forty heads. 
ence and wages expected. Address * 
Textile World Record, Boston, 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Cotton Dyer Desires Position. Has had long ex- 
perience on short skein, long and short chain and 
raw stock dyeing. Good references. Address Cot- 
ton, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Assistant Superintendent or Designer, Woolen or 
Worsted. . young man who recently graduated 
from the Philadelphia Textile School desires posi- 
tion. Understands designing, also the work of 
every department. has had some practical expe- 
rience. Address, Box 19, Schaefferstown, Lebanon 
Co., Pa. 


An Experienced Underwear Man, with undoubted 
executive ability, lJesires position with large knit- 
ting mill (balbriggans preferred) Can make him- 
self valuabie in designing, and classing cotton, also 
a good correspondent. can assist in financing and 
selling production Married, thirty-five years old, 
and a hustler Willing to do anything to produce 
results. Address, Hustler, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN MILL MANACER. 
Practical woolen mill manager seeks confidential 
conference with manufacturer or agent. 
Address Box 1082, Lowell, Mass. 





A Middle Age Man, 35, thoroughly experienced in 
manufacturing of all kinds of yarns, worsted or 
cotton, wishes a situation as Foreman or Manager, 
especially for self actors 20 vears of experience. 
Best of references at hand. Address “Textile,” 1118 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


An Expert Manipulator of Wool (Austrian) who 
has for a number of years been employed in Aus- 
tria and Russia, is perfect and experienced in put- 
ting together and mixing raw material of quality 
and color is looking for a position At present not 
perfect in English language Address A. B., 100, 
care the Textile World Record, 425 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Jute Superintendent 





Position wanted by a capable and thoroughly 
experienced man as manager or superintendent 


of jute mill. For reference, etc., address 
Francis A. Beco, 194 Straight St., Paterson, 


NM. J. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, a 
capable man, is open to a position. Well up on 
English and American makes of machinery. Has 
manufactured yarns both in American and Egyp- 
tian cottons, from 17’s to 70's. About 40 years of 
age; Scotch. Has held a responsible position in a 
New England company for the past 10 years. 1532, 
Textile World Record. 


thoroughly 


Superintendent Cotton Mill 
Age 33; American; married. Good experience as 
overseer of carding in large mills. Combed and 
carded hosiery yarns, shirtings, sheetings, cheviots, 
madras. First-class references. 2096, Textile 
World Record. 


open to a position. 


Superintendent. Worked on ginghams and cot- 
ton warps of all kinds. Lowell, Whitin and Draper 
machinery. Age 41; American. Good experience. 
2095, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer. Has had 18 years’ 
experience in weaving room, 12 years being in 
charge of rooms in some of the best mills in New 
England on fine yarns and fancies and designing. 
Qualified for superintendent's place. 2098, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Mill Superintendent, or assistant. Age 34; 
married. Worked on cotton machinery on coarse 
and medium numbers. Textile school education in 
designing, carding and spinning. 3003, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent Cotton Mill, or would take an 
overseer’s position in large mill North for the 
rresent. Has been assistant superintendent for 
past year, previous to which he was overseer of 
carding for nine years, and before that was over- 
seer of carding and spinning in the South. First- 
class references. Can take position at once. Col- 
ored and white goods. English and American 
machinery. 1853, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent and Carder of Cotton. Has han- 
dled all classes of goods 35 years; American, mar- 
ried. Best of references. 1872, Textile World 
Record. 


General Manager and Superintendent of cotton 
mill desires position; 37 years old; single; English. 
18 years’ experience on yarns, flannelettes, denims, 
grays, and shirtings. Good references. 1896, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent cotton spinning mill is open to 
position Age 32; German; married. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton goods. Excellent refer- 
ences. 2074, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, or overseer of carding Worked 
on combed and carded yarn from 20 up to 149, 
twilled sateens, lawns, sheetings and shirtings 
English and American machinery. 3036, Textile 
World PRecord 


Supt. of Cotton Mill, or overseer of mule or ring 
spinning is open to a position; 16 years’ experience 
in Northern mills, on yarns, denims, awnings, 
anron checks, bicycle suitings, shirtings, etc., etc 
Familiar with all well-known makes of cotton ma- 
chinery; 29 years old: American; married. Can 
give references from large Massachusetts mills. 
1527, Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or Manager of large hosiery yarn 
mill will be open to a position shortly. American; 
married. Has manufactured in the South hosiery 
varns in natural state, mixtures, silver grays, 
bleached and colored. Can refer to influential 
men. 1961, Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN SUPERIN TENDENTS. 


Superintendent of large experience in the manu- 
facture of woolen and worsted fancies and suit- 
ings, is open to an engagement as superintendent 
or designer. Age 45; American; married. Good 
references. 1982, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent woolen mill. Age 47; English; 
married. Wants New England or Middle States. 
10 years’ experience in first-class N. E. mills. 2028, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent, woolen or worsted. Been over- 
seer of weaving and superintendent in New Eng- 
land mills. Age 44, married; American. 1785, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Woolen Mill Manager, formerly of Yorkshire, is 
open to take a similar position in the United States 
or Canada. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Agent, or superintendent, or superintendent and 
designer. Good manager of help and a hustler. 
Thoroughly understands manufacture of shoddy in 
all its branches, including carbonizing and ex- 
tracting. Familiar with all manipulations of wool, 
shoddy and _ cotton. Fully competent to take 
agent's position, as is a good wool buyer, and can 
figure all prices on goods and percentages, etc. 
2053, Textile World Record. 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill, 
who understands designing, is open to an engage- 
ment. 34 years old; Scotch, and single. Large ex- 
perience in Scotch and Canadian mills on tweeds, 
worsteds, overcoatings, etc. Good _ references. 
i890, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Designer, woolen or 
worsted, who understands designing and also the 
work of every department. Has worked on fine 
worsteds. coverts, cheviots, kerseys, meltons and 
fancy cassimeres. Technical education acquired at 
Philadelphia Textile School. Six years’ practical 
experience, three as designer. Age 24; American; 
good references. Will go anywhere. 1974, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer, on American, mar- 


ried, 38 years of age, is desirous of obtaining a 
position. Understands the manufacture of wor- 
steds, cotton worsteds, cassimeres, me]tons—steam 
face, flannels, and horse and bed blankets. Long 
experience and up-to-date in methods. Moderate 
wage. 1936, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent. American; married. Worked on 
cassimeres, dress zoods, cotton warps, and has had 
some experience on worsteds. Will go anywhere, 
but would like a good Western mill. Good expe- 
rience. 38034, Textile World Record. 

Woolen Superintendent. Worked on nearly all 
kinds of men’s wear and dress goods. Good expe- 
rience us overseer and superintendent. Aged 51; 
American; married. 813, Textile World Record. 


Manager and Buyer. Blankets, yarns, rugs and 
government cloths. Young Englishman, 30, man- 
aging a plant of 19 sets cards and 200 looms in 
England, desires similar position in Canada or the 
States. Thoroughly practical in every department. 
Can invest up to $1,500 into a small business of 
this kind. 1976, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Woolen or Worsted Mill, who 
understands designing, is open to a position. 23 
years of age; an American; single. Well recom- 
mended. and with good experience. 1891, Textile 
World Record. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 





COTTON CARDERS. 


Carder in Cotton Mill. Coarse or fine, white or 
yred, hosiery, Egyptian, etc. Age 35; Canadian; 
married. 3029, Textile World Record. ‘ 


Overseer of Carding. Large experience on all 
kinds of work and both English and American sys- 
tems. Can furnish first-class references. Had 
charge of carding In some of the best New Eng- 
land mills. 3009, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Age 39; married. Worked 
on course and fine numbers and combers. Ameri- 
ean and English machinery. 3012, Textile World 
tecord. 


Overseer of Carding or cotton ring spinning. 
Worked on carded and combed Peelers, Egyptian, 
and Sea Island cottons, making yarns from 8 to 80. 
3015, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with ull the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Aged 28. Worked on plain goods. 
Will go South or anywhere. Steady man, and ex- 


cellent references. Also a frame spinner. 1759, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder or Ring Spinner and Combing, Cot- 
ton hosiery yarns. Will go anywhere. Excellent 
recommendation. 2025, Textile World Record. 


Overseer or Second Hand of Cotton Carding. Age 
33: German, married. Hosiery yarns, sheetings, 
prints, all grades of cotton from waste to Egyptian 
cotton from 80 to 1600 hank. Not at present em- 
ployed. Good experience and references. 3026, 
Textile World Record 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 





Overseer of Woolen Carding, age 32; American; 
married. Good experience and excellent refer- 
ences. Worked in kerseys, meltons, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, coverts, dress goods, broadcloths, etc. 2060, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer for Washing, Carding or Combing wool 
for worsted wants to better himself. Speaks Ger- 
man, French and English. Best of references. 
2083, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Burling and sewing, or cloth examiner 
in commission house. Familiar with cassimeres, 
chinchillas, dress goods, serges, cotton worsteds 
and all worsted goods. 1866, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Middle aged; 
English: married. Dress goods, flannels, blankets, 
overcoatings and plush goods. English and Amer- 
ican makes of machinery, also an expert on the 
Bollette condenser. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Boss Carder. Cotton, weolen, worsted and silk 
mixes of all kinds. Can take place at once, and 
wants not less than $3 per day. Age 48; American; 
married. Excellent references and experience. 
2055, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Age 26; American. 
Familiar with all American cards. Worked on cot- 
ton, wool, shoddy, noils and mixes. Strictly tem- 
perate. Will not go West or South. Refers to 
past employers. 3023, Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Carder familiar with all wool, woo! 
and cotton and shoddy mixes on Davis & Furber 
and Furbush cards would like to obtain a position. 
2! years old. American. Good references 2000, 
Textile World Record. 














COTTON WEAVERS. 


Weolen Boss Weaver. Steady, reliable and an 
excellent man in a weave room. Has worked on 
almost all kinds of woolen goods, and is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles looms. Will accept po- 
sition for not less than $2.50 per day. 2088, Textile 
World Record. 


Boss Weaver or Designer, or could fill a position 
as all around man ina small mill. Age 42; Scotch; 
married. Worked on fancy cashmeres, blankets, 
flannels, carriage robes, and otner fancy goods. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles, Davis & Fur- 
ber, and other looms. Wants to go West or South. 
1940, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver wants position. Very wide expe- 
rience. White and colored, plain and fancy. Un- 
derstands all kinds of looms. 335, Textile World 
Record. 








Overseer of Weaving or designer. Age 29; 
American; married. Thibets, meltons, kerseys, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good experience. First class rec- 
ommendation. 2051, Textile World Record. 





Ross Weaver or assistant designer. Wants 
position with a firm who is willing to advance a 
man as he proves himself worthy. 28 years old; 
married, and a steady worker. For past six years 
worked in all parts of the weave room and pattern 
room, pattern weaving and dressing, chain build- 
ing, harness raising, perching, fixing and regular 
weaving. Now taking course of study in woolen 
and worsted designing. Excellent reference. 2019, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving, or would take good sec- 
ond hand job. Age 42; married. Worked on dress 
goods, suitings, plaid backs, cloakings, meltons 
and other classes of goods. Worked on Crompton 
& Knowles loom. 3016, Textile World Record. 


— WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Sheetings, sateens 
and all kinds of fancies from 2 to 24 harness, lenos, 
lappets and jacquard. Age 32: English and mar- 
ried. 1934, Textile World Record. 











































































Overseer of Cotton Wenving. Age 34; American; 
married Fine lawns, sateens, corduroys, crochet 
goods and all kinds of fancies and lenos. Can take 
position at once. 2z087, Textile World Record. 





Ross Weaver, who is familiar with cotton, 
woolen and worsted looms and all classes of goods, 
is open to a position in a large mill. 46 years of 
age; American; married. Strictly temperate and is 
recommended by some very large N. E. woolen and 
cotton mills 1959, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in cotton mill. Worked on 
lawns, dimities, sheetings, corduroys, velveteens, 
ete. Colvin, Mason. Whitin. Kilburn & Lincoln, 
Knowles and Draper looms. 3011, Textile World 
Record. 


Practical Boss Weaver and loom fixer wants 
position. Good and long experience. Good record 
for big production; good quality and for being a 
food manager of help, and the getting and keep- 
ing plenty of good hands. A sober and steady 
man. Will go anywhere. Either cotton, woolen or 
jute. 1806, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Age 35; Scotch; married. 
Good experience, and excellent references, Cromp- 
ton, Whitin. Lowell, Colvin. Woonsocket. and En- 
glish looms. Sheetings, lawns, ginghams, flannels, 
fine worsteds. dress goods, shirtings and novelty 
goods. 2016, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Mule Spinning who has had a wide 
experience in large New England mills on yarns 
ranging from 24's to 160’s is open toa position. 37 
years old; American. Good references. 2003, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Cotton Mule Spinner. Age 42; French; married. 
Has worked on prints and sheetings and on yarns 
from 9’s to 60's. First class references. Two 
years’ experience as secondhand and five as over- 
seer. Wants $2.50 per day to start with. 1690, 
Textile World Record. 


Secondhand Spinner. Held positions of charge of 
cone and tube winding and spooling, also section 
of spinning frames. Cotton yarns 8’s to 100’s on 
twisters, spoolers, winders, warpers. 3030, Textile 
World Record. 

20 years’ ex- 
mule fixer 

Good ref- 


Second Hand on Mules. Has had 
perience on cotton mule spinning as 
and second hand. Age 39, with family. 
erences. 1950, Textile World Record. 
43; English; 
Shop, 
Lowell 
3001, 


Boss Ring or Mule Spinner. Age 
married Asa I.ee mules, Lowell Machine 
Platt, Mason mules; Howard & Bullough, 
and Mason frames. Yarns from 5’s to 90's. 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Mule Spinning. Understands 
Mason and English makes of mules. Has worked 
in mule room sixteen years, five years as second 
hand and a yesr and a half as overseer. 28 years 
old; married: steady and temperate. Would like 
to get work ir N. E. or New York states. Has 
worked on colored hosiery yarn and filling. 1822, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring Spinning. Aged 42; American; 
married. Ginghams, sheetings, awnings, denims, 
etc.; $3 to $4 per day. 3018, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Ring Spinning, Warping and Spooling. 
Is experienced on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30's. 
Is familiar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. Wants 
$3 per day to start with. Age 39; American; mar- 
ried. 1703. Textile World Record. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 
change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Woolen Spinning. Is thoroughly com- 
petent to take charge of a large spinning room. 38 
years old; French; married. Has spun yarns for 
flannels, tweeds and knit goods, also cotton and 
wool mixes, shoddies, ranging in all from 1/2 to 14 
runs. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & 
Bassett, Platt and other makes. Very satisfactory 
references. 1917, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Spinmer or Section Hand. Age 22 and 
unmarried. At present employed, but not satisfied 
with surroundings. Would accept moderate pay. 
1709, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Ring or Frame Spinning, or wou'ld 
take superintendent position. Age 41; married, 
2040, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of woolen spinning desires to make a 
change. Is familiar with suiting, union, cassimere, 
satinet and knitting yarns and all ordinary makes 
of machinery. 30 years of age; American; married. 
Good references as to character and ability. 1987, 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Spinner. Ave 34: Scotch. 
wool, cotton and wool and shoddy mixes 
go West, South or to Canada References 
experience. 3032, Textile World Record 


Worked on all 
Will not 


Good 


DYERS. 


Dyer. Second-hand in large house, or boss dyer 
in small reliable woolen mill. Would accept good 
offer as chemist to some mill. Age 25; American. 
Textile graduate, and has held various positions tn 
the laboratory and with dyestuff dealers during 
past three years. 2097, Textile World Record. 


Scourer and Bleacher 
Age 39; married. All 
spring and latch needles. 
dations. Will not go West or to Canada. 
Textile World Record. 


Dyer, in knitting mill 
grades of underwear 
First-class recommen 


3004 


Dyer on cotton and woolen piece goods, yarn an 
fast black on cotton. Age 42; married. 3021, Tex 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Dycing and Bleaching. Age 38 
Scotch, married. Denims, awnings, ticking, outing 
flannel and madras. First-class references. 3022 
Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 34; English: mar 
ried. Yarns, warps, knit goods. Can give good ref 
erences. Wants $4 or more. 3020, Textile Worls 
Record. 


Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
sober. Desires position of superintendent of dye- 
ing in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 
high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. sest of ref- 
erences furnished. 2052, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Dyer, bleacher or chemist. Age 29. Drills 
ducks, sateens, brocades, cotton trowserings, cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, sheetings, ete., also printing 
Large experience on al! classes of cotton goods 
19€6, Textile World Record. 


FINISHERS. 


Finisher of Cotton Goods, also worsteds, by cal- 


ender, hot press and beetle, also understang 
frames, starching and mercerizing. Age 25; Eng 
lish. 3006, Textile World Record. 


Finisher. both wet and dry. Age 28; English; 
married. Shirtings, ringhams, cotton dress good 
mercerized effects and men's cotton suitings an 
trouserings. Excellent references. 3007, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Finisher. Age 27. Worked on prints 
inwns, dimities, muslins, ducks, drills, Madras, ete 
Understands folding and packing. 3005, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, worsted goods, white o 
fancy. A young man; married; English. Has haé 
full charge of piece dye finishing. 3019, Textile 
World Record. 


Prefers a satinet mil} 
Aged 47 


Overseer of Finishing. 
Fight years’ experience as overseer. 
2017, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Warping, SpooHng and Winding. 
Dress goods and cloth. Will not go to Canada. 
Aged 40; married. Good experience. References. 
3027, Textile World Record. 

Ross Finisher. Would take good secondhand or 
wet finishing job. Age 41; English. All kinds of 
woolen a worsted goods, both steam and dry 
finish. Willing to go anywhere. Both English and 
American makes of machinery. Excellent refer- 
ences. 2061, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing. Age 32; American. 
Woolen and worsteds, suitings, coatings, cloakings, 
cassimeres, cheviots, meltons, frieze, etc. 2070, 
Textile World Record. 
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KNITTERS. 


Foreman Latch Needle knitter, 
good chance of promotion. Men's and women’s 
inderwear, cotton, worsted and silk. Worked on 
Seott & Williams, McMichael & Wildman, Stafford 
& Holt, Snyder & Fisher and tke Fisher fleece ma- 
Recommendations. 3000, Textile World 


or fixer with 


hines. 
Record. 
Age 30; 


Tomp- 
3038, 


Foreman Knitter in underwear mill 
an. Familiar with Campbell & Clute 
ott & Williams and Cooper machines. 
World Record. 


neric 


ns. S 


extile 


Knitter. Worked on light and heavy weight ladies’ 
ribbed vests and shaped vests, and all kinds of com- 
non knit goods Familiar with Champion, Nye & 
Tredick, Star. McMichael & Wildman machines 
Wants work in Pennsylvania or Western States 
$037, Textile World Record. 

Boss Knitter. finisher or machinist. Worked on 
nearly all kinds of knit goods, and nearly all kinds 
of latch needle knitting reachines and all kinds of 
machines used in finishing underwear. 889, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All kinds 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, except 
silk. Age 41; American; married Can furnish 
references. 3035, Textile World Record. 
Age 22; American; 
Prefers 
Record 


Superintendent Hosiery Mill. 
single. Worked on 84 needle goods 
tion in the South. 3023, Textile World 


posi- 


lace mak- 
invest in 
married. 


Manager or assistant superintendent, 
ing or seamless hosiery. Would like to 
Southern mill. A young man; English; 
2066, Textile World Record. 


machines 
Textile 


circular 
jacket 2026, 


Leighton 
and 


Machinist on 
Worked on sweaters 
World Record. 


and wool 
Good ex- 


World 


Superintendent knitting mill. Cotton 
hosiery, heavy mittens, sweaters, toques 
perience. Aged 45; married. 1291, Textile 
Record 


Ladies’ and infants’ under- 
1777, Textile. World 


Overseer of Knitting. 
wear. Good experience. 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning. Worked on 
dress goods, flannels, blankets, overcoatings, plush 
goods. Good and long experience. Wants position 
at once. Steady man. 2079, Textile World Record. 


Asst. Superintendent or Boss Knitter. Age 29, 
strictly temperate and he!d position of boss knitter 
for past four years running. Fleeces, balbriggan 
and flat work on spring needles, and plaited, 
straight and shaped work on several makes of 
latch needles. Can give best of references. 1492, 
Textile World Record 


Overseer on Spring Needle circular Knitting ma- 
chines wants position. An ingenious, energetic 
and progressive man, who has spent his life in one 
of the largest and best equipped knitting mills in 
country. Particularly good on fine jerseys, stock- 
inets, fleeces, eiderdowns, rubber, linings, dress 
shields, blankets, slipper cloth, etc. 2094, Textile 
World Record. 


Foreman of Kuitting Room, spring needle or flat 
knitting. Age 28. Fleeces of all kinds and 
gauges, balbriggan from 20 to 30 gauge, flat wool 
work all gauges. Is familiar with Tompkins Bros., 
Campbell & Clute and Crane machines, 2062, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Wants a place where he 
1951, Textile World 


Cuff Knitter and Fixer. 
will have steady work. 
Record. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Loom Fixer. Age 27. 
looms. Wants not less than $2.25 per day. 
not go West or to Southern States. 3014, 
World Record. 


Knowles and Crompton 
will 


Textile 


Overseer of 
ing and web 
Textile World 


Spare Hand Loom Fixer. 
can settle down. Is 
Knowles looms. Age 
Record. 


Spooling, 
drawing. 
Record. 


warping, 
Age 


beaming, 
married. 


J slash- 
37; 3010, 
Wants place where he 
familiar with Crompton & 
40. 2091, Textile World 


Master Mechanie in cotton 
$2,500 per year, ac 
Can take place at 
States or Canada. 
pumps, boilers, w 
mill equipment. 


mill. 
cording to 
Wilt 
Familiar 
iter wheels 


3039, Textile 


Wants $1,590 
duties and 
not go to Western 
with steam engines, 
and complete cotton 
World Record. 


to 
position. 
once 


_ Colorist and color mixer for all kinds of print- 
ing. Also understands plush printing and extract 
work 10 years’ experience Can give referen ‘ 
v : j $ ice. § f ces. 
2045, Textile World Record. 


Master Mechanie wishes position in 
years old: married. Worked 15 
pairs. Wants $3.50 per day. 
ning engines and boilers 
of water wheels and care 
electric lights and also gas houses, and a good 
knowledge of building, all kinds of wood work 
and piping and blacksmithing. Understands cotton 
mill repairs as good as the best man at such work 
2025, Textile World Record. ‘ 


the North. 
years on re- 

Has license for run- 
Understands all kinds 
of same, dynamos and 


25 


ov 


Am Expert 
will be open to a 
with the treatment 


on soap making and wool scouring 
position shortly Is familiar 
of all grades About 40 years 
old; English; married. Has worked for one con- 
cern in the United States for 12 years. 1980, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer in small mill or assistant in large mill. 
Age 22; Scotch; single. Has worked on fancy cas- 
simeres, plaid backs, coverts, unions, worsted trou- 
serings and shirtings. Fair knowledge of Jac- 
quard designing. Johnson & Bassett mules, Davis 
& Furber dresser, and Knowles looms. Is willing 
to work for moderate salary, with chance of pro- 
motion. 1837, Textile World Record. 


Smart Designer, high 


class worsteds and coat- 
ings and trouserings. 


Thorough experience lead- 
ing factory. Now abroad; anxious to find employ- 
ment in this country. Moderate start. 1816, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Designer on woolen 
goods and suitings is open toa 
American; single. A graduate 
est textile schools in the 
experience in a good New England mill. Also 
understands flannels and satinets. Good refer- 
ences. 1923, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent desires a 
position. 27 years old; Scotch; married. Familar 
with all well known makes of machinery and with 
woolen, worsted and cotton goods. Good refer- 
ences. Will go to any part of the United States. 
Terms reasonable. 1996, Textile World Record. 


23 years of age, 
like a position as assistant designer or 
weaver. Has worked on woolen dress 
cloakings, suitings and worsted suitings. 
references. Moderite wages. Three 
family. 1997, Textile World Record. 


or worsted dress 
position. Age 21; 
of one of the larg- 
country, and has had 


A Young Maa, English, would 
boss 
goods, 
Good 
weavers in 


Designer, or assistant designer. Unions, flannels, 
tweeds, beavers, serges and worsteds. Age 28: En- 
glish; married. Can furnish first-class references. 
3031, Textile World Record 
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erfect Fast Black for Hosiery 


The ‘‘Dubois’ Sanitary’’ Oxidized Fast Black Dyeing Process with the 
Lisle Thread Silk Finish, Patented March 17, 1903, and 
The “‘ Dubois Sanitary’? One Dip Fast Black in 
Powder Form, Leads Them All! 


Thisis the most reliable dyeing formula known to fast 
black dyers, Ithas been adopte: successfully by many lead 
ing mills. It always gives uniform shade, oxidizes well 
and the fabric is almost as strong as though dyed with di- 
rect colors. Most important of all, it gives a fine lisle 
thread finish without in the least tendering the goods. Be- 
ware of cheap fast black formulas, whica are sure to be 
dearer in the end, 

The costof the Dubois black, the best in the market, is 
very reasonable, as low as $1.40 per 100 pounds dyed in ordi- 
nary black for cheap trade, and not over $2.50 per 100 for 
the very best black for high grade goods, guaranteed to be 
ungreenable to acid tests and wear. Manufacturers of knit 
goods, hosiery and job dvers take motice that I am pre- 
pared to give licenses with full instructions for producing 
lisle thread finish (processes patented March, 1903) on any 
kind of direct colors or fast black, either before or after 
dyeing or bleach'ng. 

Sulphur and diamine blacks particularly are so much 
improved after having been lisled by my patented pro. 
cess that they look just as well as aniline oxidized fast 
black, and yarn costing 17 1-2 cents per pound will produce 
as fine a looking fabric treated by my process as the genu 
ine lisle thread at a cost of 34 cents per pound, This is 
a boon for direct color job dyers and bleachers, as well 
as for manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods, 

he license will be given on asmallroyalty per 100 pounds. 

All the machines used for the fast black and lisle thread 
finish, also for giving lisle thread finish to direct colors on 
bleached or unbleached goods are of my own invention, 


and are 
PATENTED AS FOLLOWS: 


June 18,1901. Rotary oxidizing apparatus. The only machine in 
the world that carries the goods while oxidizing and lisling at all 
points of the compass. Quickest oxidizer known. 

September 9, 1902. Rotary yarn oxidizing apparatus. Also car- 
ries the yarn at all points of the compass while in process of oxi- 
dizing or steaming. 

June 10, 1902. A stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. Two 
different speeds. Especialiy constructed for lisle thread finish on 
hosiery or knit goods, equipped with an electric thermometer for 
the accurate measurement of the dry and wet hot air. 

December 10, 1900. Stationary hosiery oxidizing apparatus. 


A. N. DUBOIS, or 


2170 Sedgeley Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Two 


speeds. Chain and sprocket wheel drive with double clutch to 
start and stop. Very strong fur heavy work, also built for lisie 
thread finish, 

ALSO NOTICE: That My One Dip Sanitary Fast Black in 

Powder Form is the same black as the Sanitary Oxidiz« 
Fast Black Process mentioned at the head of this adver 
tisement, and is a long felt want among the trade, particu 
larly for small concerns whose production would not 
warrant the equipping of an Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 
lant. 
, This One Dip Sanitary Fast Black is dyed in the open or 
dinary dye tub at boiling heat in one hour, then washed 
and softened, ifdesired, as is done with all other direct 
colors for cotton hosiery, and has the advantage on the 
other direct blacks to allow the production of any shack 
desired from a jet to a very blue black, and matching well 
the oxidized aniline black. 

The cost per 100 pounds hosiery dyed with this black is 
from 83.50 to 83.80 according to amount of softener used, 

This One Dip Sanitary Black is positively guaranteed to 
be ungreenable to acid test and wear and leave the fabrics 
as strong after dyeing as it was in the white, 

The apparatus required to start dyeing are but two ordi 
nary wood dyer’s tubs and one hydro-extractor, 

Those wishing to put on their goods so dyed my “ Lisle 
Thread Finish ” (Patented) can do so by simply adding to 
above apparatus one or more of my “ Stationary Oxidizing 
Machines” (Patented June 10, 1902), and take out a license 
for the use of my patent for lisle thread finish on vegetable 
fabrics, which will be given free of charge, and all you will 
have to pay for the use of the machine and the lisle thread 
finish process, will be but a small royalty for each lw 
pounds hosiery given the lisle thread finish. 

Dyers and manufacturers that are far away may procure 
a license with full instructions for building the machines 
economically, paying a small royalty for the use. I have 
made the royalties low, so that ne one may be debarred 
by reason of the price, but 1 mean to protect my patents 
and will vigorously prosecute any who infringe. 

Fast black dye and bleach plants for hosiery, underwear 
and skein fast black yarn dyeing, installed and equipped 
complete, if desired. Apply vo 


KEYSTONE LAW and PATENT CO., 


Betz Bldg., So. Broad and Market Sts., Phila., Pa. 





ight % 
NON-SPILLABLE. 


STEPHENSON MFG. CO., 


HE subject of BELT DRESSING is not 
‘i too trivial for the Buyer who wishes to 
run his mill to its full capacity for the 

least expense. 


Time of idle hands is money. 

Spoiled product is money lost, 

In buying Stephenson Belt Dressing you are 
insured against further shut-downs to take up 
slack belts. 

Its many good qualities can only be apprec- 
iated by its use. 

May we have your next trial order, or shall 
we send you you a free sample by mail ? 


Albany, N.Y. 
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The Cotton Market. 





The wildest kind of a boom is in progress in the 
raw cotton market, and prices stand at the highest 
level reached in fourteen years. In the face of the 


admitted balance of supply and demand throughout 


the world it is idle to sit back and denounce the up- 
ward movement as the work of scheming speculat- 
ors whose tactics should be restrained by law. The 
movement is by no means confined within the walls 
of cotton exchanges. It finds its cause in the fact 
that the world needs more cotton than is grown. 
The upward tendency is strengthened by the ab- 
sence of any substitute as cheap as cotton itself. 

Cotton is the material that clothes the world, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that the social and 
industrial organization of the world has been built 
up and now rests upon an uninterrupted supply of 
raw cotton from our Southern States. Not only 
must the world have cotton, but the bulk of the 
supply must come from this country. 

Last month, in the article ‘A Fair Price for Cot- 
ton’, we showed the advantage that I1-cent. cotton 
would be to this country. Since then the price has 
touched 13 cents, and the difference would place 
more than $64,000,000 per year to our credit in our 
trade with foreign countries, making the total 
annual gain more than $150,000,000, as compared 
with the 8-cent level of a few years ago. 

The high price of cotton, so full of promise to 
this country, carries discouragement bordering on 
despair into other lands. Taking a broad view of 
the field, we find the scarcity of cotton causing dis- 
tress among untold millions of human beings. No 
part of the world is so well fortified by high wages 
as the United States to bear the increased cost of 
cotton. In all other countries the case is far dif- 
ferent, and a rise in the cost of cotton means less 
food and less clothing for unnumbered millions 

Thus far goods have not been materially advanced 
in price. The pinch at present is felt by the man- 
ufacturers, who are contending with high priced 
raw material and low priced goods. In foreign f 
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PRICE OF DATE. 
iness and manufacturing circles a very pessimistic 
sentiment prevails and is thus expressed by the 
Liverpool Cotton Gazette: 


‘It is popular at present to give the problem up in 
greater or less despair. Such popularity does not 
solve the problem, and nothing but time will, and 
a very anxious four months ahead at least con- 
fronts the entire trade, before any practical relief 
whatever can come from the new crop. European 
and American spinners are partly closing their 
mills, and some of those who have it are talking of 
selling their stocks of cotton. There is more talk 
than actuality Any office boy must know that 
every man who sells his precious possession finds in 
the buyer some one who can use the article to ad- 
vantage, and in time he will ask himself if this be 
so, then why cannot he? And the man who sells 
paper contracts takes on a large and dangerous 
risk. 

We are perfectly conversant with local trade diffi- 
culties in selling at a profit either yarns or goods, 
we do not for a moment seek to minimize those 
that are real, but does anyone in his senses imag- 
ine that the trade of the world is to stop for four 
months? Surely not! And even if it were possi- 
ble would prices of the raw material decline in con- 
sequence? They never have done so yet in trade 
history, and whether so-called manipulation ac- 
centuates the distress between supply and demand, 
or whether the latter would by itself sustain or even 
advance upon present prices is really beside the 
question.” 





C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres, and Sec’y. 


Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 
THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, 22a0tiin 
3 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 
from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 
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THE WOOLEN MILL 


Wyandotte 
Washing Soda 


Che Gain is Yours 
the Risk is Ours 


Order from one to five bar- 
rels from your supply house. 
If after a thorough trial, it is, 
not all we claim for it you 


























T is a known fact that 90% of the best laundries 
use WYANDOTTE WASHING Sopa for washing 
flannels and other woolen garments. That 
caustics and strong alkalies formerly used, no 
longer find a place in the progressive laundry. 





may return the unused por- Why this change? 
tion at our expense and the 
trial will cost you nothing. Because **Wyandotte” never shrinks but gives the 


The S. B. Ford Zo. goods a soft, Huffy feeling that cannot be produced by 
any other method. 
Sole Mfrs. WYANDOTTE, MICH. . 





What then is good for the fibre of the finished product 
None Genuine except with a Card is also good for the fibre of the raw material, Equally true 
bearing THIS Trade Mark what injures the fibre of One injures the fibre of the other. 


“Wyandotte” That wools washed with ** Wyandotte” and pure al- 
a te kali (soda ash) are cleaner, whiter, loftier, much 

sie. stronger and free from that harsh feeling. 
= .% That the finished product washed with **Wyandotte”’ 
& \ and soap possesses a peculiar softness and fiseness of 
.\—- texture,a brightness of colors, impossible to obtain when 
\ £Z soap alone is used. 






4, 


. That Woolen Mills are rapidly taking advantage of 


these facts; that they are facts and not mere theories 
Mill men need not take our unsupported testimony. 


We shall gladly mail to any interested mill, upon re- 
quest, a number of testimonial letters from men of ac- 
wa C0 * Sea te . 
Che J. B. Ford Company, knowledged authority in this industry showing the prac- 
Wpandotic, Micb. ‘ , 


Coenen, Sa tical results obtained from the use of WYANDOTTE 
hawitinen — a WASHING SODA, 


MANUFACTURED BY 








In Every Barrel 


IT PAYS OTHERS—IT WILL PAY YOU 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 
espt di e in the price of goods, it is 
The Wool Market. rrespond 1 the pri ig , it is ce 
tain that tton 1 wool substitutes will form a 


f the new clip to the East 
with the opening of the light 
trade has become more active and 


tendenc to harden. The 


With the transference « 


ern dealers and 
weight season, 


prices have shown a 


change in the price situation yA es not warrant an 
aiterati of the bene! on our chart, but consists 
rather it firmer attitude on the part of owners when 
quoting pt on wool 

The» uncertainty as to the course of the market 
for lig weight goods prevents manufacturers 
from eae raw material more freely Chis un- 
certainty is accentuated by the tnsatisfactory close 
of heavy weight season. The price of goods does 
not warrant any advance in wool, and while this 
may not prevent sur *h advance, it surely will cause 
manufacturers to offer a deter nined resistance to 1 

So | far this month the business in the w ma 
ket has been confined to the lower grades at ruling 
quotations. If wool advances in price without a 





THEODORE JUSTICE. 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 
Wool Commission Merchants, 


122 South Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY JUSTICE, 


still greater part of woolen goods than at present. 

Foreign wool markets are firm but not active. 
The decrease in the Australian clip continues to 
materially limit the world’s supply. In the domes- 
tic market mohair is scarce and higher. The price 


for the best grace \merican mohair is about 40 
‘ents per pound. Foreign stock is 4 to 5 cents 
higher. While no decided boom in the price of 
this errat ‘ommodity is in evi den ce, there is a 
decided rength to sg and ¢ irable lots are 


quickly aioe d up by m 


AMERICAN SOAP AND WASHOLINE C0. 


Textile, Laundry and 
Powdered 


1ufacturers 





140-180 
Central Avenue, 


COHOES, N. Y. 


WM. BARNETT, Representative, 730-32 S. Broad St., Phila, 
Established 1861. Reorganized and Incorporated 1888. 








Standard Quality Combed Ramie Top and Noils a Specialty 


SOLE AGENT 


FRANK A. 
Wools, Topsy cnx 


Fine 

Medium and 
Coarse 

Wool Tops. 
Mohair Tops. 
Camels Hair Tops 


Fine 
Medium and 
Coarse 


TIERNEY 


Silk Noils. 


Room 203, Wool Exchange Bidg. 


7 
RamieYarns for all purposes N | 
in all numbers. ron Ol Ss. 260 West 8readway, New York 





: 
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BOOMEP & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESSES 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size .. Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





KNUCKLE JOINT. 


EASTON” BURN HAM NE 
Spindles) amon 


useo in 74 "ee COTTON, WOOL & SILK 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS © 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 








WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone Connections. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 





Telephone Connection. 





A Crosby Indicator 


In the Hands of a Competent Man Will Increase the Efficiency of 
Your Plant and Cut Down Your Coal Bill. Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Workmanship. 

Pop Safety Valves Recording Gages 


Write for 
Catalogue. Pressure and Vacuum Gages Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Water Relief Valves Feed Water ~ 


RADE MARK Blow-off Valves Lubricators—Oi 
» wil Rubber Pump Valves Gage Glass, Water : a Etc. 
CROSBY STEAM GAGE AND VALVE CO. 





Stores: Office and Works: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON BOSTON, MASS, 





Yarn Department. 





1893 18% 1806 | 1897 1390 1000 


45 


1s04 1898 





1wW1 

















GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


supreme in the cotton yarn 
market owing to the rise in price of the raw ma- 
terial. Quotations have advanced sharply on all 
grades of yarn, and, owing to the uncertainty as to 
the future level of cotton values, spinners are refus- 
ing to make contracts at the advance. The strike 
in Philadelphia would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have depressed the price of yarn by lessen 
ing largely the demand. At present, however, it is 
but a ripple on the surface. Mills are stopping be- 
cause of the high cost and scarcity of cotton, and 
this serves to strengthen still more the price of 
yarn. Either cotton yarn and fabrics must advance 
or raw cotton decline if cotton manufacturing is 
to be a paying proposition, and which of these 
events will occur a few months will decide. 
We quote as follows: 


is 


Demoralization 


Eastern Cops. 

6's 

8's 
20% 
21% 
21% 
23% 
24 
25% 
27% 
27% 
2834 
3044 
from 

above 


more up to 14's; 
ac. from 23’s to 35 


; Ic. more 
’s, and 2c. 
er. 

19-19% 
20-20% 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peel 


OF 


PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


to 
to 
' 
nN 
to 
4 
Ga WS 


to 
w 


tN ht 
une WN 


n> 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO.., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns tre in Knit Goods and Woven 


Fabrics. 


N It Y Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ove y arns Mohair and Silk. 

* tt W on Beams, Jack Spools ana Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O on arps and Printed. 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in anv manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 








THESE MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fatt River, maes. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 
a 
Y il 
The Other Fellows Banding. 











NMONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and "Deunte Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 








at White and Colored 


Da a na Wa J p .\ 


‘Mule Cops 
WESTBROOK, . ° MAINE 


From 30s to 50s from 


' American & Egyptian Cotton 
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Philadelphia Yarn Market. BUCKINGHAM, PAULSON & CO. 


iy ; Commission Merchants 
The yarn market is in a very unusual condition COTTON YARNS ef all Descristi 
for this season of the year. Prices are higher ™ —— aainrsniiaicg at 
than at any time during the past twelve or fifteen | 88 LEONARD STREET, ... NEW YORK pi 
302 Chestnut St., Phila. 210 Munroe St., Chicago, III. 


vears, and from the present outlook, spinners will Cash Ad h Sal ip R Cane’ 
RR et ¥ . pe ee % ce ac; ¢ ash Advances, Cash Sales anc rompt Keturns, onsignments “3 
probably be able to maintain the present basis of and correspondence solicited. 


price until the new cotton comes into the market. 


The cotton situation is puzzling all lines of tex- COMMISSION 
tile industries. A great many spinners are short JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., MERCHANTS. 
f cotton, and rather than pay the excessive price 


which is being asked today are arranging to shut Cotton Yarns 


down as soon as their stock of low priced cotton is 


















exhausted. A number of large mills in the South FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
have already shut down. Some of them sold the | 122-124 Chestnut Street, PPNL_ADEL DIMA, PA. ‘ 
cotton on hand, claiming they could make a | Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. a 











better profit in this way than by manufacturing 
yarn or cloth. Other mills have paid 13 to 13 1/2 . & a I LIN & COcs 


nts to keep running 


[The market on hosiery yarn has undoubtedly f 
been affected by the strike of the spinning mills al nis. ‘ 


in Philadelphia and Lowell. The market is very 






ce 


















are of high grade carded peeler yarn. 67 CHAUNCY STREET, _ BOSTON, 
The natural effect of the strike among the tex- SO eee a aes > Nahe aa 
> 206 CHESTNUT STREFT. PHILADELPHIA, 

tile mills in Philadelphia to lower the price of yarn, it 
has been counteracted by the stoppage of mills in . i 
the South and the consequent decrease in the pro- 24 al lo u Va r n C oO 
duction of yarn. » nhay 

Some knitters who are figuring on their next sea- PROVIDENCE, R. I. at 
son’s business are compelled to ask considerable ee 





eclniee | ae a ee ae ‘obi | Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
advance over last years prices; while the jobbers | Gj Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers. 


joubtedly they will have to do it later. a0 yarn wil SED.".YARN.". SPECIALTIE 


i i 
doubtedly they will have to do it later, as yarn will 
] 
| 


go anywhere near the low level it reached last | 1 
summer and fall 


We quote prices, about as follows: A. D. SALKELD & BRO., sal 













Southern frame cones (good quality): } With FrREp’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, ‘ 
Pe RU COATIOP aca wc bswcdbeiudcaaesees ets Deere - 
eye dans sic Diae te ON eke Wad wettnds 19 10 4 
7” --~" | 66-72 LEONARD STREET, - NEW YORK, { 








strereerssenessssccssesserseccesess 20708 | PEED On aaa eeees Ge aan 






BNE sasssees Se Pe ee Bee etre 21 Successors to EICHMANN & STERNBERG, 

<< 5 eceervee es eee oe ceoeeeeeeeee e = 530 Broadway, e NEW YORK, r 
“45 WYTtCrerTerLre yr TTT ee ee eee ee 23 MERCERIZED ) } 
Eick cin che ehsuseaeeedetedewatcdan 23) TURKEY RED COTTON YARNS 
EE 1a Gdae nines uiea eens uae eee ere te GASSED ) ° te 
OT tas Somes ot Tere Te beeeeene ( JACQUARD and HARNESS TWINES. ‘ 













: J. S. DODDS, 
Cones. 346 Broadway, N. Y, Life Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


SNe tanta sr nae? hs MERCERIZED 
ae Witenes ice Shs al Dal a eae a ae 2 Two and Three Ply, for all purposes, 
nd ungassed, natural 








“ie erase or eee rate Os 2214 | In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 


















20's and 22's _——_ and dyed. Fast Black for cross dyeing é ialt 
~ P 4 
Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— EDDY & STREET, 
Giana Sa .....: : 1g Cotton, Woolen, ° 





Eastern cones (high grade quality):— 
Bee ec race<t pais Wena: was dale tos ; >I Worsted, Spun Silk. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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CAPACITY, FITCHBURG, 
50,000 Spindles. MASS, 








come COTTON YARNS canpep 


in C hains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—Sing tle or Twistex 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, a 
Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. George WwW, hapin care 
THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Milis: Frankford, Pa. 


ENGLISH-GREENE CO. 


a SAVOGRAN 





























53 Leonard St., New York. 
300 Chestnut St., Phila. Cleans Wool, Floors, Aaything. 
Consignments Solicited for Southern Mills. | 
Liberal Advances Made and Sales Cashed 
Promptly. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 





i 


cers —- 





iiding: Orc ard: ‘Company: "Corded, ae aalore d Cotten 


For Mixing with wool, 
Cotton War vs and Y earns. -l- Nov elly Yarns. -- Machined.or in Roving. 
ra in Various Patterns, “= 


Colors and Twists. 


n-ass- WAL Whand tees Mig eearecs Ske Sa iidiari Ore Raya Mass. @ 


v and all Colors, Single 
ned or more Ply and Cable Co rd 











YARN DEPARTMENT 





>»? 


Aik oe “* eer eeee 
Lower grades Eastern yarn:— 
6's and 8's 
ver to 16's 
Southern) :— 


Rise 4c. per numl 
Skein yarn (mostly 
"ee a a Pee ee er rere ee ... 17-18 
17-18 
20 
20-20 '/2 
181 
IQ-19/2 
21 


28-29 


colors) :— 
EFS REM: “Paentiek need Uae Ren vemeind sone amone: Cae 
16's to 18's 


Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half 
6's to 10's 


22 
-23 
5 


24-2: 


4c. over white. 
2c. advance over white. 
to §c. above best quality wh 


~ 
> 


Worsted Yarn. 


Silver and jaeger, 1! 
Mock Egyptian, 
Egyptian, 4c. 


ite. 





Spinners are getting but few orders 
‘Oncessions to the 
tom prices have been reached, 
not only will spinners not make 
advancing prices. Where low prices have 
nade the weaver got the benefit of -ondition 
of the spinner, who had no orders and who wanted 
to bridge over until the tide of business changed. 
It goes without saying that on account of the 
price of wool there was no profit at the prices 
spinners made and, juently, they are n re- 
fusing to accept further orders at the low range of 
prices. Spinners firmly believe that worsted yarns 
will advance considerably within the next few 
weeks and they are holding out of the market at 
present as they do not believe that now is 
able time to make new prices. 

The eastern French 
benefit and are losing thro 
Philadelphia strike. Eastern knitters 
on Philadelphia yarn are placing orde 
ern spinners, as their machinery 
must have yarn; 


the bot- 
in yarns 


ions but 


secured weaver, | 

and on cert 
concessi are 
been 


1e 


conse WwW 


1 lavor- 
spinners are getti some 
aa the 
depending 
rs with East- 
is busy and they 
on the other hand there are 


some orders 


Ss¢cvV- 


TRY oun 


-| Silkine, also Lisle Silk 


FINISH 


Hosiery, Knit Goods, Yarn, Fast 
Black, Harsh Colors. 
and Fibres. 


0. K. SOAP CO., 968 Franklin St., PHILA. 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, 


Commission Merchant, 


COTTON YARNS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


114 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
| Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 
Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





cS. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS, 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kind 
on hand and made to order. 


S.W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., 


CoO., 


Phila. 





_ DEXTER YARN CO. 


| Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and Skeins; on 
Beams or Spools, Single and Twisted, 
Cable Cords and Twines. 


| PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 


Fancy Hosiery Yarns 
| IN ALL COLORS 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., New York 
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ALLECHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Wolstenho'me . P ' Worsted 


[ANFRS. OF Sons & Co. 


AL MERS | FINE FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


On Cop or in Skein, for 
Weaving and Knitting Pur ° Sell Direct, 


ses, in White, Natural ad 
“acixe. Office and Mills, Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila, Pa. 











POCASSET WORSTED COMPANY, 
Wo rsted Yarns. 


OFFICES: 
Sth Floor, Banigan Building, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns—White or colors, 
in skeins, on spools, cones, or shuttle bobbins. 
Novelty Yarns—of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only manufacturers in the 
United States making these yarns from the raw material to finished product and 
making yarns only. 
Genapped Yarns of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns. For Braids, et 
DYERS OF YARN AND SLUBBING. BRISTOL, MR. I. 








Prench System. B, F, BOYER co., _Bradford System. _ 


uw 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, Ne Jj- 


RICHARD CAMPION, | YOR oe Boston. 
suaeias eaceam-antind, SUMMER STREET. 


HIGHLAND WORSTED MILLS, 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Worsted Yarns KEYSTONE SPINNING MILLS CO., 


ALL QUALITIES AND NUMBERS. 
Manufacturers of 


17 Bank Street, Woolen Carpet and Rug Yarns, 
PHILADELPHIA, ee PA. Wool Scouring, Carbonizing, Garnetting, 
1631 No. Second St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. . 

eral large spinning mills which are shut down be and dealers, knowing that the cloth is on hand, are 

use of the strike as these mills have ders with trying to buy at very low prices. In some instances 
Philadelphia knitters [he knitters are the ones offering just about the cost of the yarn without the 
who are largely affected and need yarn ‘ost of production. Manufacturers on the present 

The weaving mills have not as yet been troubled, season and on the coming season are obliged to 
but this may suddenly change if there comes a de produce almost impossible values on account of 
mand for yarn, as many of the mills purchase their the cost of materi > 
supplies from Philadelphia It is predicted by [he advance from 6 to 8 cents in cotton yarn ; 
some that the ‘oming light weight season from the former low level is costing weavers of 
will be largely a hand-to-mouth affair; that cotton worsteds many orders. Buyers wish to 
the trade will order cautiously Last season place orders at old prices. but when told this is no f 
light weight orders were cancelled extensively longer poss ble insist that th y can buy elsewhere 

nd many mills have more or less light weight without advance One large weaver of cotton 
goods on hand, left over from last season. These worsted told the writer that before the advance he 
fabrics the manufacturers are now trying to sell, had purchased a number of hundred thousand 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS Horse ot 
In White and Colors. YARNS FOR DRESS 


A. T. SKERRY & CO., 47 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. GOODS & CLOAKINGS. 


QUEENSBURY MILLS “ir 
MOHAIR TOPS aceictinianiis tieemae 7S. SPINNERS OF MOHAIR 
AND RE Ras cle : YARNS 
YARNS FOR WEAVING . 4 ae FOR ZIBELINES 
LUSTRE YARKS 


FOR 
SERGE LININGS 


ALPACA YARNS 





Meeses® DRESS GOODS YARNS 
KNITTING YARNS 
WORSTED YARNS 





SPER Mas SE BNET 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS, 


—— ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods 


USED FOR TRIMMING KNIT GOODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, IN THE HANK, OR ON CONES, FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ USE. SILK FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
MADE TO ORDER. 


Mills: SOUTH MANCHESTER and HARTFORD, CONN. 


SALESROOMS: 
477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
929 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


239 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description, Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 











Ss d & Steph 
E. C. HARPER, WORSTED anaWoOLeN 
WORSTED ana WOOLEN YARNS, eecute, 
—e = r.) 7s. 
ponomagerteimnarilaetsitttdyons 170 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 
395 BROADWAY, _ NEW YORK. 


Long Distance Tel. 4168-2 Main. 

















FIRE HOSE CORDS °°" "1," 2)%cS'S0= 888. BLE not 
COTTON WARPS On beams~—single or ply yarns, grey, 
CLAZED YARNS All plys—any color—for braiders, 


harness and sewing threads. 


For braider cops—warp yarns— 
UNIVERSAL WwW ND grey or colored —2 Inch to I2 Inch traverse. 
Dyeing facilities are new and best quality work guaranteed. We are prepared to dye yarns for other parties, 


WHITTIER MILLS, Selling Office, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, CHATTAHOOCHEE, GA. 


‘hed or colored. 
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pounds of cotton yarn and that he had now covered 


il] the yarn he had bought, and that he could sell 
no more without adding to the cost of his cloth 
3uyers will pay old prices but run away at any ad 
vance. 

[he result of the advance in cotton yarn will re 
sult in a larger use of worsted yarn on the 1/4 to 
3/8 Blood order, as the advance of cloth from yarn 
of this kind is slight. But for all this indication 
weavers will not buy ahead, as some own heavy 
weight yarn for which they have had not one order 
during the heavy weight season. Some weavers be 
lieve that the advance in cotton yarn will result in 
a larger amount of cheap woolen goods being sold 
Although spinners anticipate an advance the weav 


ers do not seem to believe in it. They say they are 
buying yarn cheap enough and should buy yarn as 
cheap today as one year ago. It is also stated 


by the weavers that last year they lost money buy- 
ing yarn at high prices and took yarn for which 
they contracted at high prices. They bought this 
yarn at high prices and sold cloth at low prices. 
[They say the coming season will find the spinner in 
the box they were in last year Chey will be 
obliged to pay high for their material and sell 
their yarn cheap because the light weight season 
will be draggy. 

The weavers will not consider the cost of wool, 
and say that the present stagnation in the manu- 
facturing business is due largely to the selfishness 
of the wool grower of the West, who, although 
anxious to get the highest price for his wool, buys 
only the cheapest class of clothing with the least 
amount of wool in it. 

The top market is slow and but few tops are 
selling although prices are firmly maintained, as 
the tops on hand could not be replaced for any- 
where near the price at which they are being sold 
for today. Prices are well maintained all along the 
line. 

We quote as follows: 


SAG: UMETRTND 6.6 6 ic sk CN eR eKenTeee 1.25 

SN Te BIUNE eis cebidearvidur dcancduceee em 

SIMO EN BOOS os end vecndvisanececacoeecee Tee 

oe Ah ee 

SIME A SOO, Vivica a ta tadndacewensaseasyeeal Ae 

BEE Se Ps iv dns ceeuede teueuadavcadatess 68 
ii licks nace iota Silas 





Woolen Yarn. 


Spinners continue busy with a_ slacking-down 
tendency. The weavers continue to buy large quan- 
tities of black woolen yarn for filling but are use- 
ing worsted warps. It is probable that considera- 
ble woolen yarn will be used by worsted weavers 
in the coming light weight season, as it is a ques- 
tion of using woolen yarn with a small percentage 
of worsted yarn or a continuation of the present 
dull period. 

The manufacturers of Maine making the cheap 
cassimeres are securing the bulk of the business for 
cloth. Yarns are made from a B super wool which 
has good carrying qualities, into which is mixed 
quantities of shoddy and cotton. It is because of 
this demand that B super wool is so firmly held 
and why yarns made of this class of stock are so 
high. Many weavers who have been buying large 
amounts of woolen yarn, although experiencing a 


JENCKES SPINNINC CO., 
Formerly E. JENCKES MFG. Co. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns °°” “27ST 5 ters. 
Double and Twist Yarns for Woolen Trade. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 


Cotton Yarns, t_ 
Cotton Cloth, ee 
Silesia, Sateens, | — 


AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 





GRAN’T YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS °°" 
oe VW ARPS 


LUZERNE COTTON YARN CO., 
MERCERIZED YARNS. 
Mercerizers, Dyers, Bleachers and Coners, 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


‘American Cotton Yarn Exchange 


| COMBED and CARDED 
COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 








American, Egyptian, 
Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
PERCY H. de MAURIAC, Vice President, 
OFFICES: 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 


240 Chestnut St., Philadephia. 
108 Franklin St., N. ¥. with James Talcott. 











ixon’s Flake Graphite 

adds to the lubricating pow- 

er of any grease and any oil 
greatly out of proportion to the 
amount used. Actual test shows that one- 





seventh of the lubricating graphite added 
to the oil increases the lubricating power 
one-half. Ask for booklet 120-c. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











| 


| 











AS BF QWs 


writ ote 


Es 
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Woolen and Merino | fallin 


or 


YARNS many 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, « 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. te 





JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. ; 


Carpet 
ARCOLA MILLS, * 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Phila. ‘‘ 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 


1 to 10 Runs, at reasonable prices. 


All Wool, Mohair and Wool Sp 
Yarns, Vv hite rray, ’ 


Dress Coods Yarns a Specialty. 
E. M. ROCKWELL, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Knitting and Weaving 





n or Mixed Cotton and Shoddy 


and coior 





YARNS. © 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. or 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


| 
EDWARD S. HYDE, | 
223 and 225 Chestnut edats | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
SHO f) f) WM.H.H. SLACK & BRO., 
Springfield, Vt. 
Carbonized Stock FLO F KS 


a Specialty. 
M. B. SCHWAB, Pres, H. RAWITSER, Treas 


ED. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., ¥pSorseToxERs 


.. Shoddies .. 


very deseription. Capacity 7.000.000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Speciality. 


oe DO nae OE RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


140 DUANE STREET. 











that the 


machinery 


nv? 


tle 


f orders and an inability to purchase 
like to face the possibility of others 
their machinery space, and make 
promises of prospective business in order 
» hoid on to the space until the next season’s busi 
been developed. The reason for this is 
l that the coming season is likely 
» be a great woolen yarn season, and woolen yarn 
in such demand in the past that 
they lose to another manufacturer, 


itside varn, dis 


tting in on 


s has 


realize 


they themsel will suffer from an inability to se 
WOOLEN YARNS, " 


Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. bu 


re yarn 
The ove 


t much bt 


1 


ing trade is slow on heavy weights, 
ss has been secured for light weight 
ics. This fabric has been in great 
much yarn has been made for this 


vert cloth 

mand and 
pose 

(he Philadelphia strike has stopped some orders 

woolen yarn machinery, especially for French 

ilso some warp yarns have been held up 

is mostly yarn produced on Belgian spinning 

inery. The rubber boot yarn trade is also 

feel the effects of the sharp advance in 

1 as these goods are made with cotton 

1 wool face, and are sold very close 

manufacturers are using 

and merino yarn, and much more will 


l 
the hosiery manufacturers have 


much 


hosiery 


] 


lerdown knitters are busy and are buying 
yarn. ‘The knitters of underwear using wool 
woolen yarn are looking forward to a good 
iness, but have not covered themselves largely 
rial he knitter f all kinds of cotton 
id th nitters of woolen yarn 
nefit, as the woolen garments have not ad- 
‘ed and manufacturers can turn them out nearly 
old basis. The knitters have in many instances 
wered the grade of their ar and very lit- 
fine stock is being 1 
Australian lambs’ wool is being used sparingly, 
on today’s market it is worth nearly 80 cents 
ound. Manufacturers of fine underwear who 
naintaining quality say, that unless a change 
in material they will be forced to advance 
goes into their produc- 
Some knitters are using gar- 
lace of lambs’ wool and 
is sightly and salable 


t 
i 
1 


, as everything whicl 
has advanced 
I waste in the 

; hil 
inderwear which 


eS 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


lose of the heavy weight season has been 
panied by the usual slackening in the demand 
rags and shoddy. Prices have remained station- 
and confined to quotations rather than to ac 


business. 


Although trade is dull there is nothing in sight 


Wool is firm and 
soaring. Both of these facts 

ve a strengthening effect on the rag and 

y market, for it is to the last named products 
people must turn when wool and cotton 

» than they can afford to pay for clothing. 

is writing many of the shoddy mills are run- 

li some are shut down. This is a healthy 
indicating that the mills are being operated 
at when the demand revives buyers 
stocks helping 


} 
In Values. 


orders and tl 


not find heavy manufactured 
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Best Soft Woolen Rags! 






















CHART SHOWING F 





m to depress prices below a fair 


1) 
te as 1OL1OWS: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool oo ccc ecccsvcescce 38 
White knit, all wool, best, fine ...........0-. 
RE EN INO oo ote thadeewndaean elas 
Re SO SE EOE Pi edactentensmoduenes 
New DUFe MMNEP DING ccc csceedsevcssenes 
Fite worsted, NeW BISEE 26 osivescctvsccucdases 
iG tee Gilly DONt GOO 6 ov cc ccaiaeecw cease 


Dark mixed 


Merino. 


Fine. light, olf wool, NO. ccscccvedsvessese 24- 


Medium light, all wool, No. 1 


Medium light, all wool, No. 2 ...........6+- 
inet BGR A WOO cians i sandncecteeuesecha 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade ............. 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 .......eeeeeee 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 ............00. 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool ............ 
Red Gane... Ge WOGs a6 ih hice iideecewcs 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, No. 
RE eae eee ene Eee 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 


DELAINE EXTRACTS. 


DIME ec capiasieisscences ork asesnves tascedads 
BRNO ROR. vind ccna ines Os ncetesCheneeens 
OE HIRE occ cccccnenacevianaatxnisawenelns 
slack eo ee ees ese ses Ses ees eoesessereseoeeces 
Fancy COlOTS: 066 ccs cecin see scensccuescsove's 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors, all colors .......... 
Choice Haht colors... cecdses ccc srcccccvienns 
Eoin) craton ke do Wats ed meek enadncteans 
Blacks > oes O66 6 WHC CE OE O68 656 CEH GO COO EOS 
Fine blwes, plait oo.cccccescccscecscesesecns 
FR a ee ee Tee eer 


DEMIODD NIUE 5 ok 66 bx cede vccedewnes 


SE co cinclh a ene Mesias Ra ae ORION CUA One 


BAO ckcac cas 


We quote as follows: 


ES OF 


° 


WHR KW 
ui Coun Ww 


+ 
1) 


l arm, ENtTS BNE 2c ccccccccvicvces BA 
All wool yarn, medium and coarse grades.... 








SHODDY, RAGS AND NOII 





Serges. 

PEG DRONE sv acneocvausdnwewedede susan ae 15-16 
SRO U MRO sci deca adicaviduuus eeu dears aersewee 16-17 
Flannels. 

POOPNGERMOE 8 oc o> acon da deuee i eecem 1854-22 
PRI: cds ae war iu Qanccnvas ouueaedecdeae 17-18 
Cloakings ...... SeCdGuees deve we ceaeunueaneh a ee 
SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Peet WOOGIE. OSE hcnikd ciccacccivecaseneeces 7-7" 
C7 Witt MMII onic ccn'nes xa<eweeeeeneous 14-16 
Wert OIG ING. Da ve cnaeca vewuceuvaeces II-I2 
CU CONOR oa cis ci nassaeus ddecbaueewer 9%-10 
Pile ee TREE a dp ci vewdnwcewnceeheuNeut 7A-9 
CHE ee MONON ics cadens sacakyewecduagesaase 6-7 
CE CNC Niece uassxeueseuccwussxcecuenseeee 5-7 
Wenn SOGINE 2. c  Sucdcowausewactaondans -. 17-18 
Wee NOG: HOGER 0 baie cdcawescanccasvecsaeel 20-21 
Re EE gas ea wn ed vuedscewswedeeaneera 9-10 
Red stockings .... : etns avenveaeel 
Pie MOONE A ncn sc catvcaducewsiaudedsanenaan 8-9 
Pansy MOGRMES, INNO. D nics ccceccccctaccveas 7-9 
CoO BOI. occ das waa dawas naaeeasecdenm 9-10 
Pee: SEM 6 cuvuinicveducaaeadwtucendaued 9-10 
Remit StOGk COMIOTIELS 2... cccccccnsacecnces 6-714 
PME cd CW aege Veaddsaee ad once eddeacdneenae 9-10 
Rae OURW BAD cock excixienccnadedsedeanwuues 9-10 
Wie Tim GHNCIES ooo code dca eawtund ccusseess 16-18 
PRG TOMQUOD: os sicticicnukoncensoverenwanaredd 12-14 
Merinos. 

EM cand iiucedcdasunwedtuewaauaae 1514-16 
Piet COMSSR *s ccucccicgcaviadeaasiescumuwuanes 8-8% 
Wes GEN coddvcwkandewacedceaucaceeunan II-12% 
TNE NOCD, cinigndbaniswucescactewesaeweneaa 5-6% 
CONG HNN A eencecéwesecncecesuacasabunel 4-44% 
RR cid ae dv wiédsieguadaesauethuedad 104-11y% 
Pier inc ciavd hawk weeeddneedaae 14-15 
Blache—-tinseRHd ccc cccccccscccscoccscasces LRM 
oh Se ere ro NR joe apynn eet 18-20 
NIE, ci ccasladnwees errr er rer 
DATES. o cietwdh ans ces d oe wd Cuma dna ae - 
FLOCKS. 

Shear, fine white, all wool .........ceccoce eee Q-II 
Fine indigo blue, all wool ..........c.eecees 9-9% 
Fine black, and blue, all wool ...... wena -+++ 7-8 
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Cotton Waste For Sale. WHERE TO LOCATE 
ltrs mages of Sate Coc tant | ee 


suitable for the manufacture of Cassimeres, 
eae T "wt — . _— P The BOSTON AND ALBANY R.R. (New England's Two- 
Satinets, | ares tk . Also oml male and track Trunk Line) is desirous of calling the attention of capital- 
other clean Cotton Wastes for Hosiery, Under- | ists and manufacturers to the ADVATAGES POSSESSED 
° BY THE DIFFERENT CITIES AND TOWNS ON THEIR 
wear, etc. MAIN AND BRANCH LINES in the shape of 


CHAS. W. BECKER, Agt., Unexcelled Sites for New Mills. 


Unlimited Freight Facilities to all parts. 
Amste rdam, _ - Close Proximity to Distributing Centres. 

Address Dept. 7. Plenty of Good and Intelligent Help. 
Direct Connections with the Coal Fields. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, CREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


to manufacturers and to general business enterpr!ses than 
can be found anywhere else in the New England States. 


Cotton aw Cotton Wastes — = S*ssiirccnce ctalrws™ 
Amsterdam, N. Yes U.S.A. The Boston and Albany R R. 


- (N. Y.C. and H. R. R.R. CO., Lessee.) 


ee BOSTON, MASS. 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. Ceneral Freight Dept. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ FOR INFORMATION AS TO PASSENGER TRAIN 


SERVICE, ADDRESS PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B. and 
A. R.K., BOSTON, MASS. Send for ‘* WESTBOUND." 














Fine d irk, all 

Gig, fine. all wool .. ‘bee ieelee 
No. 1, black, all wool cut 

All wool, funcy, shear and gig 





ste” INDUSTRIES 


ARE 


OFFERED LOCATIONS 


WITH 


— 


Satisfactory Inducements, 
Favorable Freight Rates, 


LAAZMUMAAZAAASAAZ 


Good Labor Conditions, 
Healthful Communities, 


Oa 


ON THE LINES OF 


te ; ss THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R.R. 


Fine domestic 
ND THE 
4 Blood we — 


Blot ‘= YAZ00 & MISSISSIPPI VALLBY R. R. 


Braid 
Carpet (white) 
Carpet (colored) 


For full information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


GEORGE C. POWER, 


14 Blood 
2 Industrial Commissioner, 


i 


3% Blood 


4, - Teepe estaae Aerts ; 1 Park Row, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO.., 
Dyers and Finishers % 2": G0 Mees Wee 

and Cloakings, such as Ven- 
etians, Armures, Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp F abrics, Cotton Warp 
Linings, Suitings, Clays, Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 














Particular attention given to Fast Colors on Cotton and Worsted Yarns, Slubbing 
and Stock Dyeing. Special Black for the Silk Trade on Fine Cotton Yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


York, Emerald and Adams Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 BROADWAY. 










Established 1881, ° Bleach d 
Peter B. Mc Manus, Peter B. MeManus, Jr. Edw. J Yo Caug hey, Pawtucket Dyeing ‘Doan of 


Preat. and Treas. Asst. Treas 





HOME BLEACH and DYE WORKS, Inc., Bleaching Co. corron 
YARNS and 
Garin mete fone! = STOCKINET 


Yarns, 


232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


MARYLAND BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Mercerizing of all grades of Cotton 
Yarn, Oxidi.ed, Sulphur and direct 











DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS FAST BLACK AND COLORS. 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day. : 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. Tube and Cone Winding. Universal and Foster Systems. 





rm @ (SEND FOR CATALOG ) STEEL ) 
LOCKER NARRAGANSETT MACH. CO} “on 

me NOE REE NOP (20x 20,PROVIDENCE, R_!/ WOOD) 
Worcester Steam 
Boiler Works" 


Manufacturers of Manning and al 


Uprightand Tiaiecunal Tubular 
Lotlers 


SMOKESTACKS AND HEAVY SHEET IRON WORK 














SPECIALTIES: 
Allen Patent Improved Bleaching and Boiling 


KIERS 


Embox« lying every impr »vernent s gested b our vn long experi- 
ence in building Kiers. as well sn ales onienaat ce of th leading bleacher- 
ies in the c yuntry who are using our machine . Builtin all sizes 


Aliso STEAM BOXES for Yarns, Print Denia. a tc. 


P 
William Allen & Sons Co., "WORCESTER. MASS.” 


Ailen’s tmproved Bleaching and Boiling Kier ircular and Prices, 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 60., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 





MERCENRIZERsS AND DYVYERS. 


New York Office: Ontario an 
Room 911 New York Life Building, — . vance aes 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


sLeAcHERs “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
Glob each anc e Works, 
Oxford aed ee. Dee Pa. 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE BEST MERCERIZING 


——IS DONE BY THE——— 


NORWICH PROCESSING CORPORATION, NORWICH, CONN. 


Their NEW SUPPLEMENTAL PROCESS on Skein Yarn Intensifies the Lustre to the Limit. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton” Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE DO BLEACHING and DYEING 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE KNIT GOODS TRADE. 


GIVE US A TRIAL, 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLKILI, HAVEN, RPA. 











Established 1898. Capital $150,000. Incorporated 1903. 


THE COOPER MERC. CoO., 


COVENTRY, R. I. 


Exclusive Trade Mercerizers, Gassers, Dyers and Bleachers 
of Cotton Warps and Yarns. 


Highest Lustre, Permanent Soft Finish, at Lowest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


CONINCGC AND WINDINC. WE SOLICIT A TRIAL ORDER. 








DYERS AND FINISHERS 








PENNYPACK YARN FINISHING CO., 


HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mercerizers, Bleachers, Dyers and 
Corsespondence Coners of Yarns. 














PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


55th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


aaierinnnungiatinier eos AND FINISHERS 


Corre a yndenee OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. 


J. F. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works, 
BLE x CHER: of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
Turkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any 


point. Correspondence s olicited. 





2560 North Srd Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND your yarns Tous to} A. J. BECKLEY CO. 
Mercerize 284 Pearl St., New York City. 


Our process insures Strength, Brilliancy, 





*. ‘PERFORATED 
fia» 


re . 
and Perfect Condition. Jes. WAS ERS , 
SMELTING WOR nls 
. <..--- Taatn woRK 


Ghe Blissville Mills, tnc. i ee see , 
NORWICH, CONN. ese Sy 





Perforated Copper 
Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers s.r woot scouring, Renser Boxes, PP sacieae 


Cotton. Duster Screens, Picker Screens. 


PERFORATED SCREENS OF ALL KINDS, 


Factory, Carwood, New Jersey. 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS. 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for antvica 


22 Dey St., NEW YORK. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
of Cotton Yarns in long or Short Chain War 
FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 
Dyers and Bleachers PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 


Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 





Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 
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NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
DYEWOOD COMPANY 








TETRAQO SULPHUR BLACK EATRA 
TETRA) SULPHUR BLACK GD EXTRA 





TETRA) SULPHUR BLACK ft EXTRA 





The Premier Sulphur Blacks on the Market. Dye 
in ONE OPERATION producing Desirable Shades of 


Extreme Fastness. 








Main Office, 156 William St., New York 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. HAMILTON. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Sole Agents for the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 


Dyestaiis and 


Chremicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton and full line of direct 
Cotton Colors. : : 


CARBIDE BLACK E. 
Cheapest and best one dip Cotton Black in the market. 
Chrome Fast Blacks F & R; Gallocyanine. Thiophenol, 
(Sulphur) Black. Pyrogen (Sulphur) Blue. : 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash, 90 per cent. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid, Bleaching Powder. 








122 PEARL STREET : : NEW YORK. 


Branches: Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Chicago, Hamilton and Montreal, Canada. 
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H. A. Metz & Co. 


Successors to Dyestuff Department 


Victor Koechi & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


NEW YORK e e 
BOSTON Alizarines 


PHILADELPHIA ee 

PROVIDENCE Aniline Colors 
CHICAGO 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

ATLANTA, GA. Fast Sulphur Colors 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MONTREAL ; 
FRANKFURT o/main Indigo MLB 








BOSSON @ LANF. 


MANUBPACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process.) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener.) 

SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA. 

OLEINE | SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS. 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 















DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone Street, New York. 
BOSTON. 












PHILADELPHIA. CHICACO. 





AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR INDIGO ON COTTON IS 


Katigen Indigo 


(PATENTED.) 






IMPORTERS OF 


ALIZARINE, ANILINE COLORS 


AND — 


DYESTUFFS. 



























MOLT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


ALSO DYERS OF WOOL AND STOCK, YARN AND PIECES, 
UNIONS, ETC. ALL SHADES. WOOL SCOURING. 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
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CEICY ANILINE ano EXTRACT COMPANY 


Successors to JOHN J. KELLER & CO., Inc. 
104 and 106 Murray St., New York. 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE 


ANILINE COLOR AND EXTRACT WORKS formerly J. R. GEIGY, 


Basle, Switzerland. Grenzach,Germany. Rouen, France. Moscow, Russia. 


Aniline Colors, Calico Printers’ Specialties, 


DYEWOOD AND SUMAC-EXTRACTS. 





NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 


Berl i n An i | i ne Works CHICAGO, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


CINCINNATI], O. 








° Manufacturers and sole importers of 
Union Colors , 


For all Kinds of Fabrics, Dyeing Perfectly Level Sulphur Black yk 


Shades. Aniline Colors for Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Paper and Leather. d t ? B 
2 an Extra 
For R Cotton, Yarns, Wa d Piece Goods, inde- 
SEND FOR RECIPES, SAM-~ structible by light and ‘acids, absolutely fast to scouring. 
PLES AND PARTICULARS ONE OPERATION. NO AFTER-TREATMENT. 








SPECIALTIES || Autogene Black 


For DYERS AND PRINTERS 
A NEW DIRECT DYEING 








HEMOLIN Patented SULPHUR 
MORIN YELLOW “ perm BLACK FOR 


BARAZOLIN os 
GRANULAR TANNIN “« Fast to Light, Air, Alkali, Acid and 


LOGWOOD Strong Soaping. Requiring no fixing 
FUSTIC \E with Metallic Salts nor Atmospheric 
HYPERNIC ( ~**racts Ageing, 


SUMAC SYKES & STREET, 


NITRITE Soda 


HYPOSULPHITE “ 396 Ailantic Ave., 85 Water St, 215 Chestnut St, 





SULPHIDE " BOSTON. | NEWYORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANILINE OIL 








Ld 


ANILINE SALTS 
CHEMICAL and DYESTUFFS BAILY-RODGERS CO. Ltd 


THE SEL os 
186 a — “en Aniline Colors. 








Boston. Philadelphia. 
34 MOORE ST., NEW YORK, 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


AS ¢ ella™ a 
oar Compa mn i, 


CAT tifidil ys 








bid, 
. 
2 > & ORS 2% 
BONS TO N 
PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
AYWT DAWN TA a? 
MONTREAL | x 
— oe ' f 
bo 
*, 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUN 4 
Dt 


> 
$e CHEMICAL.CO. 
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The Solvay Process 
2 Company, tertonncn.™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 


In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 





Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals, 


For Wool Soap arid Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, etc, 


Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, 22 William St., N. Y. 
West Indies Chemical Works, Ltd., 


“rears” LOGWOOD EXTRACTS oo towx. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, 8° 4cents ror tHe 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


ROUBAIX WOOL 
BOSTON, MASS. The best scour for wool in the world, 
A perfect solvent of grease in any form, 


can be used on Raw Wool, Yarns, or 
TREMLEY BRAND Piece Goods. 


a s Does not injure the fibre, and leaves the 
wool clean, soft and lofty. 
Sulphide of Sodium Sold entirely on merit. Order a barrel 
for trial. 
Purest and Best Made. Will cost you nothing if unsatisfactory. 








Sole Agents for the 


Safest to use with the Sulphur Colors. L. B. FORTNER. Importer, 


No 36 and 38 Strawberry St., Phila., Pa 


i . Ss . SU be A, 115 So. Second St., Phila, Pa. 


Importer and Dealer of 


ANILINE COLORS AND DYE EXTRACTS 


SPECIALTIES: 
New Vila Black Extra, an Improved Sulphur Black. The Latest Novelties in Direct Fast Greens Equal to Sumac. 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 
mporters and Mannfacturers 
1OoOsG-llI2z BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, COLORS--BLUE, BLACK, BROWN, ANILINE, AND ALIZARINE COLORS. 
SILK AND MIXEDGOODS. EXTRACTS,SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, SIZES, etc. 
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" BRANCHES: 
C. Bischoff & Co., -smssse 
8 8 Pp A R K P L A Cc E N E Ww Yy Oo R K - oo Wad 4 
’ . 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 
Pyrol Blacks, Pyrol Brown, Pyrol Bronze, Pyrol Olive, 
Pyrol Green, Pyrol Yellow, Pyrol Blue. 


New fast one-dip sulphur colors standing acid, alkali, sunlight, etc. 











No after treatment required. 


THE SHARPLESS DYEWOOD EXTRACT CO., 


Offices: 648, 650, 651, The Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 








Warehouse: 22 N. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA, Works: CHESTER. PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCWOOD, 


Dyewoods “rustic. 
and 


Extracts. ee 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gums, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Etc. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


Garth, Dextrine, Gum ai Gig, *™= sxe ea °°° 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 


| The. & P. Rothe M'f’g and Supply Co., Ltd 


IF Yov US UTS | ~=DYE AND BLEACH PLANTS 
¢ | for Hosiery, Underwear and Skein Yarns installed and 


equipped complete. 
HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY | Oxidizing, Lisleing and Chroming Machines, Tom-Toms, 
Bleaching Kiers, Tanks, Vats, etc. 
H.C, WHI TCOMB & CO. Formulas sold for “Sanitary” Fast Black Colors and 
Bleaching. 


ELECTROTYPERS, NORRISTOWN, PA. 
42 ARCH +S TREE, DYE STICKS 

















Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
| Standard No. 1 and ‘Selects’? without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured by, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 
| 601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., oon Philadelphia. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 

















WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ... Sheets. 


{ Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE: | Prompt Shipments. 








Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing and Finishing jada. 


PAPER ROLLS, SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
STEEL ROLLS, 


beasseolis, THE FRANKFORD MACHINE WORKS, 


~ ak  —— FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 








a iy We Build 
at TANKS 


OF ALL SIZES 


Pine, Cedar, Cypress and 
Southern Pine 
Draw Lugs for Tank Hoops 
GET OUR ESTIMATES 


D. B. STEVENS @ CO., 
145-147 Turner St., Auburn, Me. 
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G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


Cedar and Cypress Vats, Tanks, ve — Round. Back Piece Goods’ Dye Tubs, 
Bleaching Tubs, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Reservoir, and 

ANYTHINGIN 


a.) syfegia| THE SHAPE 


. | “co | OF A TANK. 
Eh ao ame era 




















We now have our new 
plant, covering over two 
acres of ground, in com- 
plete running order, and 
can serve you to any ex- 
tent and with promptness 


OFFICE, REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDINC, 


S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


WORKS, DARBY, PA., P., W. & B. R. R. 
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66 Abse lutelyp safe and reliable. Ask 4 your friend 


THE CALDWELL TANKS 


are built of LOUISIANA RED GULF CYPRESS, a wood that will 
neither shrink nor swell in any weather, because it is swamp grown. 
They are built by skilled mechanics under careful supervision. 
They will not leak. They cannot burst and are the most durable 
tank known. The water does not become foul. We have an illus- 


trated catalogue and price list which we would like to send you. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The New Cup Defender “Reliance” 


will be a Wind Jammer. 

THE BARNEY FAN is an Air Pusher. 

A mill man suggests that a Barney fan be used to fur- 
nish a steady breeze for the cup defender. Says he don't 
see why it shouldn't work as well as it does in his mill. 
We may go into the yachting field /ater, but just now we 
are selling Barney Fans for any air-moving jobs around 
a mill and guarantee them to do the work. 


mre BARNEY VENTILATING FAN WORKS, 8852s." Ssvare, 


ALBERT B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor, 





Blackman Fans it Reliance 
vovwvcowvron Tillie Hot Plate 


ECONOMICAL 6Pexation 


' 
ma ; 
Can berun at any speed and any I P Press 


time. No long shafting and belts 
to waste power. 


For Hosiery and 
For Dye Rooms, Factories, y “4 : U d 
Boiler Rooms, or where there . ‘ nderwear 


“| 

is moisture or dust they are ; Trade. 

the best apparatus ever in- 

stalled. 41" For price and par- 
ticulars address 


E. M. NICHOLS, I CHARLES HART 


639Arch St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. “QB zeae — Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Write for particulars. . SS Frankford, Phila., Pa. 





THE CG. DROUVE CO. 


BRIDCEPORT, CONN., 


Manufacturers and Erectors of 


SHEET METAL 
> ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE LOVELL WINDOW AND 
SHUTTER OPENINC DEVICE. 


A line of sash 500 feet long can be operated from one 
station if desired. Adapted to any kind of sash— 
SKYLIGHTS, CORNICES, VENTILATORS. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates cheerfully furnished and work 
guaranteed. Send for Catalogue. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 








We Admit it IS Remarkable 


But every word in our new circular about the Berry 
System applied to Cloth Dryers, etc. is backed up by the 
mill owners’ own statements. Many of these men did not 
realize that they were not getting the best possible results. 
You may bein an equally contented frame of mind. If you 
do not want to be disturbed from your quiet repose, better 
not read the circular, for it will make you uneasy in your _-adiiememes 
mind until you have found out what we can do with BOSTON. 


YOUR dryer. 

















FAUL Bm, NEW ENGLAND VENTILATING & HEATING 


Coppersmith, Manufacturer of Copper Kettles and 
COPPER LOGWOOD EXTRACTORS (Plain and Jackets) COMPANY 
. 





ee 





Ventilating, Heat- 
ing, Humidifying, 
Cotton and Wool 
Conveying by Blow- 
er System, Tin Cyl- 
inders, Roving and 
Drawing Cans, Sep- 
arators, Tape Pul- 
leys. 





FACTORY AND OFFICE: a 
Copper Steam Pipes, Coils, Dippers, Steam Boards 926, 928 930 Manton Ave., 
aud Heavy-Tinned Steam Cylinders, 


831 N. Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA. PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


Repairing Neatly Done. 


WECYPRESS LUMBER CO, [ soma, ‘ikon 


TWO BIC FACTORIES. RAS ONiry Water st. 


Ay Z Southern Office 
TANKS TANKS +5 \ g Ja Charlotte, N. ©. 








sy Actively represent- 


ed all over United 


\( . eo States and Canada. 
ROSSER SOUTHERN = 3 Manufactures and 
—Z installs sprinkler 

Boston, Apalachicola, Sp * le. <o- heads,ary velvessae 
j alar jalves. Jni- 

Mass. Florida. RINKLER versally ‘approved 

by insurance interests. Write for full particulars, 











Write Nearest Write Nearest 








Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, eT 

Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. ! | 

“uy 


Lil! Wh 
> —— 
Hours from 12 to l. = Sere A 0) 
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McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


RGULAR RIB KNITTING JIAGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
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AUTOMALIC BUDY MACHINE, HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, BEST 
QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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Acme Automatic Knitter 






FOR 
SEAMLESS 
HOSIERY 


ALL 
KINDS AND 
GAUGES 







47? aD 





























Best method of trans- 
ferring ribbed legs and 
tops. 






Greatest production of 
perfect work at least 
cost. 














P74 





— 


All latest attachments and improvements. 















Our new type of machine, just out, having absolutely positive feed 
on pattern mechanism, which is set by dial, and graduated disc when 
changing styles and sizes, is one of the greatest improvements in 
knitting machines for a long time. 


For particulars address 


MAYO KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE CO., FPA™*Q'4, FACES 


Philadelphia Office : 












Knickerbocker Building, Cor. 6th and Arch Sts. 


We manufacture all kinds of Latch Needles of superior quality. 
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Write today to the manufacturers of the celebrated 


Ruth Automatic [lachines 


Jor the most liberal and fairest proposition ever offered 


Ata recent test 
of one of our 
machines the 
following re- 
sults were ob- 
tained. A 61-2 
in. top was made 
every 40 seconds, 
at the rate of 3 
every two min- 
utes, or 9oO 
every hour, or 
SOO every 
day of ten hours 
run equal to 











PATENTEES AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ruth Ribber, Ruth Sleever, Ruth 
Splicer, Ruth Automatic Stop 
Motion, Ruth Lace Device, Ruth 
Friction Pulley, Ruth Belt Shift, 
Ruth Needles. 


L manufacturers of Hosiery 
should investigate the propo- 
sition referred to and take 
advantage of this chance to 
prove the merits of the best machines, 
costing the least money and having 
the record for the highest producing 
power. 
{The new RUTH AUTOMATIC 
STOP MOTION is now ready for de- 
livery, this attachment combines every- 
thing that can possibly be covered in 
the use of a Stop Motion, new and 
novel contrivances, simple in them- 
selves but far reaching in their use- 
fulness are embodied in this the latest 
production of the home of original and 
practical improvements in hosiery ma- 
chines. 
§] The products of this plant are noted 
for their s¢mplicity and durability, to- 
gether with most positive action of 
every part. Changes from one line to 
another can be made almost immedi- 
ately. They excel in production of 
most perfect work, with fewer broken 
needles and minimum number of 
‘* seconds.” 
{] These products cost /ess and have a 
higher earning power than any other. 
With all the advantages named the 
chiefest is not overlooked and that is 
the best quality of fabric that can be 
produced. Adsolute guarantee with 
every machine. Every machine full 
automatic. 








Ruth Automatic Knitting Machine Co.xz"."8."4 
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SPRING 1904 LINE 
EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 
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above all previous efforts both 
in design and price :: :: 
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ALL GOODS SOLD DIRECT 
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NYE « TREDICK COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 


UNDERWEAR MACHINERY, 


latest arte 
re 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc., Men's Underwear, Sweaters, ete. 





New Improved Sleeve Machines, Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 


For Circular Rib Knitting Machines, 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS: 


606 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





A machine of the highest 


Ttineiiiie Economical j Full Automatic 


in operation. 
A Big Producer. | * Sh . o..8 
Gauge of machine vy /% nitting 
ehanged by simple chang- 
ing cylinders. . 
The Invincible METHOD a Machine 
OF TRANSFERRING RIBBED 7 a4 i 
TOPS is quicker and more se=== ae 
positive than others. 
No experience required to = 
transfer ribbed tops by this === 


method. eee SEAMLESS 
>. m4 ne en's oa. 


YARN CHANGED automat- 


1c, gaa revolving . i | . cH 1,98 HOSIERY 


Write for Catalogue. 


rMTUCKEL ALE, JENCKES MFG. CO.@33323 


K. M. OATES, Selling Agt., HENDERSONVILLE, N.C. 


For all kinds and gauges of 
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CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with 
stop motions complete, for 


Ribbed Underwear, Sweaters, 
Cardigans, Cuffs and Anklets. 


The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Rack or Shog the needles for fancy borders; 
also built for automatic striping; and with from 4 to 
16 feeds for underwear. 





f Also Buildersof ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS and LOOPERS. 


LEICHTON MACHINE CoO., 
Manchester, N.H. 





Our 
ly KALA y Superior 
Needles PNET fe «oor Sunken 


Rivet Head 


i | eam ‘fires | 
For a a weno Needles 
Knitting y | 


Will save you 


Machines. ; a! td é money every day 


in the year. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N.H. 





We now build, with or without differential motion, for wind- 
ing on Bobbins from Skein or Cop, 


THE ABEL WINDERS 
; Abel Seamers 
and Loopers 


IN CONNECTION WITH OUR LINE OF 


AUTOMATIC RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CoO., Manchester, N. H. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Purnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 





Adams Rib and Top Cutting Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC. 
Cuts all Fabrics with or without Welts. Requires no trimming after passing through machne, 
Perfectly clean work, 


Solidity. ize st ——— Cutting 
and 
Working 
Absolute | Parts 
Positive 4 : Hardened 
Movements. ’ ; mF Steel. 


Simplicity. 


wen ee eee. A Easy 
Materials. (| La Sonsiiien. 
Nite iy i nn 
False Weits cut out automatically. 1,500 dozen pairs, cut per day by one operator. 
Saving of Labor and Goods, Can be operated by boy or girl. Accidents 


impossible. No Special Attachments. Patented in the U.S. A. and Europe. 
Sole Manufacturers and Agents for the U.S. A., 


McMichael & Wildman Manufacturing Co., Norristown, Pa 
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Charles Cooper 


BENNINGTON, . VERMONT, 


[~ nitting 
j——4 Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring and 
Latch Needle, Plain Circular Machines, 
Lead or Trick Cylinder. 





Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top [Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, 

Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks etc. 


COLLARETTE 
ATTACHMENT. 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
*«*The Bourse.” 


European Office, Manchester, Eng., 
68 Deansgate Arcade. 





S. J. SIBBALD, General Representative, G. E. PARKER, 
160 Sixth Ave., Upper Troy, N. Y. Traveling Representative, 
Telephone No. 4325. Amsterdam, N. Y, 





! RRROER 2 EO 
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JAMES TAY LOR, 


835 Arch Street, - - Philadelphia, Penn. 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS. NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


I Reliance hollow plate screw press, 10 plates 34 by 15. 





eine Bian ar 


penne mmens 


4 Lever hosiery presses. 
16 Beattie loopers, 14, 16 and 18 point. 
20 Hepworth Loopers, oto 1d points. 
1 Cornely hosiery embroidery machines. 
2 Jones Brushers, 24 inch. 
1 McCreary Brusher, 36 inch. 
1 Lamb ro inch power border machine, auto. rack and drop locks, 


2s tthe 


22 Ribbed underwear machines, 6 to 20 inch, 
1 plant of 20 Kutz auto. knitters, 176 needles, with engine, boiler and 


full complement of all machines necessary for making hosiery. 


PS SS) SS se s 


oy OGY amar oe mop 


6 Brinton 34 auto. knitters, sizes 2'5 to 3% in. 
100 Welting and trimming machines. 
20 McMichael & Wildman automatic ribbers and sleevers. 


2 Skein winders, 24 spindles. 


1 Cop winder, 42 spindles. 

2 Double Rib Machines. 

t Warping mill and creel. 

Neatly sigeedlaphnow Por COMME STS Lis tT. 


S he market second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery 


“High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds, 


a 





We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, ete. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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The J, A ee, | LEADER OF KNITTERS, 


Original and Still the Best. 


Most widely used; being operated inevery 


vilized country in the world For 
lescription, prices, etc., see catalogue. 
— 
CIRCULAR MACHINES, 
ain T0P aoe é hel TPs 


SEAMING MACHINES. rer 











LAMB KNITTING 
MACHINE COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 5888, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, L. D. SANBORN, 
100 22d St., Chicago. Room 505 Wool Exchange, New York. 


THE BEOT aa Machine 


Full-Fashioned 


Hosiery Machines Superior 
- - ae to All 
Simplicity, durability, large production, fine work 


are the characteristics of the machines for Others in 
knitting fashioned hosiery made by the Economy of 


CHEMNITZER Operation, 


WIRKWAAREN - MASCHINENFABRIK Pzodtueton 


(Formerly Sehubert & Salzer) Fabric. 


CHEMNITZ, GERMANY. B es ter pea ITS 
Representative for the United States est | ‘a 


OTTO WALTHER, 591 Bourse Biling Padi Built, TTT 
Easiest II iH 


Best Knitting Machines ghscvis’ Gal 


IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION Fabric. 


For Hand and Power Driving. 





STANDARD B, Au- 
High and ai Tmgrove: 
Speed, STANDARD C, the 
Benet | only Actomatic 
me | stanpaRp Dy Aw. 


manship. tomatic Striping 


Machine, none other in the market. 








Auto, Rib-top, Fancy-stitch Jacquard Machines. 


Everywhere in work. 80,000 Machines sold. STANDARD MACHINE 00 
Y 
CLAES & FLENTJE, 508 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Muhihausen, Thur, Germany. Estimates Furnished for Complete Hosiery Plant, 
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~ EXCELSIOR 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


KNITTING MACHINERY 














Two-Feed 7-8 Automatic for Ladies String 
Work, also Black Legs with White Feet. 


Regular 7-8 Automatic for all classes of Cot- 
ton Hose. Special 3-4 Automatie for Wool. 


Allentown, Pa., U.S. A. 


BANDS, BUTTON STAYS, 
FACINCS, ETC. 


Can be made correctly only on the 


Kennedy Universal Automatic 

Band Folding and 

Cutting Machine, *85.°" 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES, 


THOS. KENNEDY & SON, Cohoes, N. Y. 





National Spring-Beard Needle 


MACHINE 


For Seamless Hosiery. 
The only Machine on which the speed is advertised. 


This Tells the 
Whole Story. 
Best re- 
sults guar- 
anteedat 300 
to 400 revo- 
lutions per 
minute, ac- 
cording to 
guage, hence 
the largest 
production 
a by 25 to 40 
+ per cent. 
overallother 
machines. 
Least cost 
for repairs, 
smallest 
needle break 
: age and low- 
PATENTED, > % est per cent. 
sd of menders. 
2 Meal fe yee Full automa- 
mh) AUTOMATIO. AY tic, practical 


| { Le - KNITTER CO, p bl of double - sole 
; | ie | PHILADELPHIA / and hi g h- 


fee heel splicer. 
5 m Device for 
FE producing a 
great variety 

meof lace ef- 
fects, with 

“no breakage 
stitches 

» in- 

fringement. 











For full particulars, call or address 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER €O., 


724, 726, 728 Cherry Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 


3-4 AUTOMATIC KNITTER 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GUAGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7.8 and full automatics. Because it makes as much or more goods 
and bet’'er goods, Costs lessfor repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers. Range on Half Hose, from the 
coarsest to 260 needle. 

Exclusive rights to BROWN’S ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size Machines. 127 Bread Street, Phila. 





AUTOMATIC IRONING and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W, CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 





HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., ga Se 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, Yi, ss 
PHILADELPHIA. 











BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. Hosiery 





Boards, 


Bios tp: 1810-21 TayLor St. 
ARSON KENSINGTON Priva 
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German Knitting 
Machinery 


For Fancy and 
Full Fashioned Coods. 








Our Specialties are for Machines for 
Knitting SWEATERS, GOLF JACKETS, 
FANCY VESTS, Etc., in Plain, Honey- 
combed and Other Fancy Stitches. 


bs aN ra 


Ml 


Mill 


sai AMUN es rs 


TT 


Our Steam Power Machines are fully 
matic. One operator attends four ma- 


} 
Ihes, 


Also Hand Power Machinery. 
Also Underwear, Glove 
and Mitten Machinery. 


B, H. LUDWIG, Hawley, Pa. 








WOLFGANG RICHTER, 


Importer and Builder of 


Full Fashioned Knitting Machinery 


N. E. Corner Third and Creen Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IIP OR TANT. 


We have just issued our 1903 General Catalogue and 2 Special Cata- 
logues, comprising 


trey conain'ai HOSIEPY Machinery 


can possibly be given and we ask all interested to apply tous. Will be 
sent post free on application to WILDT & CO., Leicester, England, 


Agents for Bolton’s Unshrinkable Process for which the sole right 
for U. S. A. is for disposal. 


Has already been sold for Canada, Germany, England, Norway 
and Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Etc. 
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OVER 


1.400 PAYNE WINDERS 


F'or Hosiery Mfrs., Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 


IN USE 


G. W. Payne. G. M. Fanning. 


GEO. W. PAYNE & CO 


(Est. 1865, Payne & Mathewson.) 
Builders of the 
improved 


Upright Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 
Doubling Spoolers, for 

doubling 2, 3, or more 

ends into one, 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reet Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spoo er, Guides, 
Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


OFFICE, 102 BROAD STREET 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





Che Grosser yaitinenacn 
KNITTING MACHINE 
‘ . is the only reliable machine for full- 
fashioned Sweaters, Cardigan or Golf 
Jackets or Vests, Gloves, Underwear, 
Union-Suits, etc., that - 
tinuou All parts are 
interchangeable on our new style. 
The onlyautomatic Machine 
for Jacquard Honey-Comb 
or Seamless Shaker Sweat 
ers. We have the only first 
class High Speed 2 thread Lockstitch Overseamer 
for selvedged Knitgoods, that will sew in Sleeves or 
hem in double Bottoms on Sweaters without pucker- 
ing. ARTHUR MUELLER, 780 Madison St , Brooklyn, 

N.Y. Telephone 665a Bushwick. 


GIVES con 


s satisfaction. 


CRANE MFC.CO."s%" 


Spring Needle Circular 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey Cloth and Stockinet 
A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels with Self-Oiling Brack+ts. 





See . 


J, CALVIN HESS, gossse “G2. 'ving, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


UNDERWEAR AND SEAMLESS 
Full HOSIERY MACHINES. Sewin 
Fashion ESTABLIGHED 1806 a 
Hosiery Machines. Finishing Machines. 
Largest Permanently Operating Knitting Exhibit in the U.S. 





Se 


we 
wesssaseasenaan 


> 








SEYFERT & DONNER, 

















e ly 
"SLE A. 


CHEMNITZ, 
GERMANY. 


BUILDERS OF ALL 
KINDS OF 


Flat Knitting 
Machines 


(LATCH NEEDLES) 


This cut shows the AUTOMATIC NARROWING MACHINE, eight at once, for the manufacture of plain, 


seamless legs of Ladies’ hose in endless bands with dividing thread. hese legs, 
machine, give the most perfect and cheapest full fashi: 


footed on the Circular 


ned seamless hose that ever existed on the market. 


N.B. —Narrowing Machines are built in various types for the manufac ture of all kinds of underwear, garments, ete 


FULL AUTOMATIC POWER KNITTING MACHINES—Independent Heads. . 
makers of the «« TEUTONIA,”’ best and quickest hand-knitting mac hine for hose and half hose. 


heel, narrowed toe. 


Patentees and sole 
Griswold 
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Full Automatic 
NOPPEN & JACQUARD 
MACHINE 


For High-Grade Sweaters, Jerseys, Etc. 
in latest plain and colored patterns. 





Most durable, simplest construction! Easy to oper- 
ate and adjust! Recognized as the Best in the mar- 
ket. One operator attends to 3 of these machines! 
Only reliable machine for above articles. 


HIGH SPEED! LARGE PRODUCTION! 
IN USE EVERYWHERE! 


CLAES & FLENTJE "32a ae 


Ask for samples and full particulars, State gauge and size you need. 


WILLIAM C. BULL, #60 yenwowr 


For Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s Goods. 


LATEST STYLES. Drying Form Boards 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
a. McMICHAEL, 


Pepper Machine Works | machinise 


Repairs to Hosiery and Underwear Machines, 
Lakeport, N. H. Cylinders and Dials of every description. 


Manufacturers « 
K itti 22 Armat Street, near Main, Germantown, 
nl Ing PHILADELPHIA, PA 


We HARDEN all CYLINDERS and DIALS 


Machinery, om senses 
pene The CRAWFORD 


Pepper's Flat Ribbed HOLLOW STEAM 


Cuff Machines, i PLATE 
Automatic Welt and Loose Course 

Machines for Stock Tops. New , - + PRESS 
Circular Stripers with We.t, Loose hoe 4 

Course and Striping (Automatic), ’ ‘s . For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


for Short Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose isan ~¢ The most reliable machine of th: 
Legs, Wristers, etc. . *| kind on the market. 


Golf and Bicycle Stocking Machines, ‘# ; PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT. 


ALL KINDS OF q 
; Successors to 
CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES , . J. J. CRAWFORD & SON, 
For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs and —_——~ NASHUA, MN. FH. 


Leggins. Correspondence Solicited, “ Established 1868 
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Universal Cutter Co. 


4567-4569 Scott Avenue, ST. LOUIS, T[10. 








FRED BAUMANN, Jr., Eastern [gr., 467 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


suTIN 
CHES 


Sal 398 Pe stim 
 — a 


SD 





Made to be operated by direct current, 110 or 220 volts. 
What electric current have you ? 


UNIVERSAL CUTTER WILL DO THE WORK BETTER AND CUT AGREATER QUANTITY OF KNIT 
UNDERWEAR, or Fleeced Materials, THAN ANY OTHER CUTTING MACHINE ON THE MARKET 


[Made in 3 sizes Circular Knives :—Gem, 3 1-4-inch Knife, weight 15 Ibs.; Prima, 4-inch 
Knife, weight 24 Ibs.; Giant, 5 1-2-inch Knife, weight 27 Ibs. 2 sizes Straight or Recipro- 
cating Knives. Send us sample of material you desire to cut, stating thickness you want to 
cut at one time, and we will advise you as to which size is best adapted to your wants. 
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Manufacturers ! 








O YOU RECOGNIZE, those of you that have no: as 
yet tried the Mew /mproved Vertical Dryers ot 
mine, how much ahead of you the up-to-date mills 

are that have adopted them as a standard? New 
orders and duplicates from customers prove this. 


Owners of other makes of 
Dryers acknowledge mine 
are the Best in use to-day. 


Mills in Vermont, Massachusetts, Virginia, Ohio, 
Georgia, Alabama, Wisconsin, and even Canada, and 
largest mills in New York tell me it is only a question 
of time before all mills will have to have them as they 
cannot afford to use any other. 








No Traveling Men, Made and Sold only by 12 Vertical Dryers in Utica Dyeing 
Co. occupying floor space 


E. M. Antisdel, Utica, N. Y. only 12 by 18 


William R. Dillmore, Pres. John C. Egly, Sec.-Treas. 


KEYSTONE” 


‘““INCORPORATED.”’ 





Our New Knitter is nearly Full Automatic. You knew 
our old Keystone, it was a good one, This oneis just as 
good, Itis a simple durable knitter, having but few 
parts, and remarkable for its absence of springs, and 
small features. Capable of a large production and guar 
anteed to produce good work, Machine without change 
can be used for transfer work, or ladies’ shaped hos« 


2600 N. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 


fermantowl Hosiery Machine Works 


Lindley’s New Automatic Power Glove Fingering 
Machine, Cardigan Jacket and Circular Knitting 
Machines for Shirts and Hosiery. 


Germantown Skein Winder and Links for Double Ribs 


Cylinders and Dials of all kinds made and hardened. Special 
Machine and Jobbing Work promptly attended to, Also 
equipped to do general repairing of Platt’s Cotton Spinning 
Machinery. Correspondence solicited, 


4+ "| GEO. W. LINDLEY, Prop. °cttmanrown, Pa. 
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LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





PAGE NEBHEDILE! OO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE dec d MASS, 


a ents: J. E. Woodhead, ne Tv yeaty second Street, Chic , Til. 
Durbrow ‘& Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Stre set, New Ye “1 "Same s 
Tay r wr, 835 Arch Street, Philade iphia, Pa. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - ™N. Y. 


ORION TREAT, 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEEDLES 


Patented May 6, law 


All Work Gua MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN, 








ranteed, 





WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 





EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best wooteey. Needies in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 





Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Needles and Supplies for Knitting Mills. 


Agents for EXCELSIOR NEEDLE Co., and NATIONAL NEEDLE Co. 





A NEW AND VALUABLE 


IMPROVEMENT 


On Rib Frame 
and Dial. 
ives Mending and also 
ft ecl 


o eles 
For Information Address 


John Adams, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cylinders 


Breaking 


2416 Hazzard St., 


TOFIPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. 
_ ate Winders, Burrs, Attachments. 


the New “Victor” 
KNITTING MACHINE. 


A full automatic 


oughly interchangeable in allits parts. 


machine, thor- 
More 


seamless 


mstructed than any other. 

Also full automatic Two-color Striping 
Machine and full automatic combination lace 
and stripe machine. 


AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 


Office and Shop, Woonsocket, R. I. 


simply 


Beatties’ 
PATENT LOOPERS 


Wm. Beattie 
& Son, 


=| tS Sy COHOES, 


N.Y. 


\n Illustrated Cata 
szue will be 


implication, 
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TRADE MARK. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


“OVERLOCK” Machine. 


(TRADE MARK.) Pat. April 5, 1892.) 


Patent twice upheld by the U. S. Court of Appeals. 


For Trimming, Seaming (or Hemming, 
or Overedging) and Covering Raw Edges 
in One Operation of Knit Underwear and 
Hosiery; and for making Overlock 
Corded Edge on Woven Fabrics. 


WARNING! 


Manufacturers and dealers are warned that 
not only is the ** Overlock*’ Machine fully pro 
tected by our four patents of April 5, 1892, and 
one of May 26, 1896, but the edging products 
are also protected by patents of March 10, 
1896, and Dec. 26, 1899. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co.., 


General Offices: 


Nos. 85-87-89 Bleecker Street, near Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also, LONDON.—PARIS.—DRESDEN.——MILAN. 











The Arnold Sewing Machine Co. 


216 High Street, NEWARK, New Jersey. 








Qveredge Welting Machine, with Trimmer. 


The very best in the market. (No royalty.) 


Overedge Seaming Machine, with rrimmer. 


3000 stitches per minute. (No royalty.) 





Overedge Sewing Machine, without Trimmer. 


For manufacturers of knit goods and other 








fabrics, with or without trimmers. 


Our claims are Simplicity, Durability, Accessibility, 
EVERY PART OF OUR MACHINE BEING READILY ACCESSIBLE. 


rhis machine has 100 less parts than any other overedge machine, 
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Do you use this Collarette Finish? 


Union Special Machine Style 12700 


Stitches lace on opposite sides of ribbon 
and covers raw edge of web in one operation. 





This is the only machine that will stitch the lace to the garment and 
position the cross bars of the lace. If you are not satisfied with your 
present methods and want to reduce cost, and at same time improve 


quality, write us for samples and information. 


Union Special Sewing Machine Co. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, AMSTERDAM, N.Y.  COHOES, N.Y. ST. LOUIS. CINCINNATI, 





WILFRED WELLS, 


Sole’ Manufacturer‘of the 


CHAMPION HOSIERY S'TAMXNIP. 


PATENTED JANUARY 7, 1896. 
The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery, Underwear and all Woven Fabrics. BLOCKS FOR*™PRINTING HOSIERY 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, ° ° ‘ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LACINGS “72 EAD LACINGS 


Tipped and Tasseled. Fer Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 


Hepner & Horwitz, 30 Howardst.,.N.y. JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD 


FINISHING RIBBED KNIT GOODS 


I8 BY THE USE OF 


OUR HICH SPEED MACHINES. 


alle belle 


gs thats f 
‘4 ye pis pee “ 


BLANKETS, SKIRTS. or COTTON COODS, 


requiring a useful and Ornamental Finis ae should be ante hed by s« aus of our various machines adapted for 
cial p + san d finishe 
Send for Catalogue an¢ oo ples tatin ig the kind of oo ods to be finished. 


tHE MERROW MACHINE Cco., 


346 Broadway, New York. HARTFORD, Conn. Bourse Bldg.. Phila. 

















SAMUEL M. LANGSTON, 


MANUFACTURER O1 


Paper Box 
Machinery. 


Supplies Complete Outfits for Knit 
Goods Manufacturers. 


501 LOCUST STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘ vndence Solleited, 
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Stanton & Lewis : 
CENTRAL STEAM FORGE ‘** DAVIDSON ”’ 


316 and 318 Florist St., 


. 3 e 
PHILADELPHIA ae és PENN. Electric Ventilating 
The best equipped shop in the United States FANS 


for the Manufacture of 


Knitting Machine Cylinder 


iud Sinker Bed Ring Forgings, from the 


For Every Purpose 


smallest to 30 in. dia. of the best steel. 





AMERICAN OVERSTITCH 
petsnt 


Direct and Alternating 
Current Outfits 


For WELTING, Overeosine ano SELVAGE § Oust" “™ ee all about 
EDGES, For SWEATERS and Hosiery, KNIT - i 
GLOVES, ETc. TO SEW IN SLEEVES, NO TRIMMER, assachusetts Fan Co. 


AMERICAN OVERSTITCH MACHINE CO. hina tne seein 


16-30 W. RANDOLPH ST. ,CHICAGO, ILL 








——_THE— 


Champion Rib Knitting Machines | !he “STAR” CUTTER 


Shown below is especially adapted 





For HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR For Knittine Mills. 


Cuts Any Shape and Many Thicknesses of Fabrics. 


Estimates 
Cheerfully 
Given. 


Our New Overseaming Machine. 


CHAMPION MACHINE CO., 


N. W. Cor. American and Diamond Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 








LEWIS JONES, 


Has ball bearings; requires but 1.6 horse power; uses 
direct current; patent flexible take-up device, <A¢ 
ceptable to insurance underwriters. Repairs almost 


60's and Media Streets, . . . PHILADELPHIA. ' 
GAS ENGINES or ecuiters ? EFFICIENT j posing Now ie nee by 5 eemnel eee 
BRUSHING MACHINERY ( DURABLE : WOLF ELECTRICAL PROMOTING CO., 
KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE rsa Main Street, - - Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Perr?) TTT ttt 
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Boston Wool Exhausters, with Removable Tops. 


As used in Connection with Pneumatic Conveyor System 
for Handling Wool, Cotton, Rags, Excelsior, Jute, etc. 


Inlet Side of Right-hand Wool Exhauster. Pulley Side of Left-hand Wool Exhauster. 
This machine is similar in design to the regular Boston Patent Exhaust Fan, but is fitted with a special wheel for 
han«l ng fibrous materials, and the top is removab e. 
his latter feature is especially desirable when handling wet or greasy materials or in handling anything, in fact, 


which would leave a deposit on the inside of fan, as the entire top may readily be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without disconnecting either pipe or belt connections. 


BOSTON BLOWER CO., cca'won<° Business and Glenwood Sts., HYDE PARK, MASS, 


WATER WHEELS 


FOR ALL HEADS FROM 3 FEET TO 2OOO FEET. 


Adapted to all POWER Purposes. Easy working balanced gates. We guarantee 
greatest power with smallest quantity of water, at both full and part gates. 


State Head and Power Required. 


AUTOMATIC ENGINES 


10 to 50 H.P., guaranteeing best possible regulation with highest economy in steam, 
Pamphlet of either Wheel or Engine sent on application. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, U. $. A. 


WATERWHEEL fate mus 
GOVERNORS _ infairest Wort 


We are now prepared to guarantee absolute 








satisfaction. Write for references in your locatity, 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS 


Broadway and Chestnut Streets, AKRON, OHIO. 
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Pre fa | 
HEATING: VENTILATING - DRYING 


} 

| 

| 

| MECHANICAL DRAFT APPARATUS 
, 

| 

| 


AMaIOAy 


= EO (Anat COR 
PETROIT 
| NEWYORK. CHICACC 
— 








UNRIVALED AS THE MOST 


Efficient, Durable 
and Economical 
power extant. 


For Close Regulation and Noiseless 
Operation it has NO EQUAL. 


T U nd ES i N Ee ON HORIZONTAL AND 
VERTICAL SHAFTS. 
These wheelsare specially designed andadaptedto TEMTILE Mil LLS 


The records of the Risdon Wheel are not equaled by the records 
of any other wheel. Average of re sults of tests in He sly ke 
Flume: Full Gate, 8604; Seven-eight, .8472; Three-quarter, 8014; 
Five-eig .th, .7601. 
RISDON CELEBRTAED TURBINES. ALCOTT HIGH DUTY 
y TURBINE. Unequalled Efficiency. Easy Working Gate. Greatest 
Power from a Limited Quantity of Water at Smallest Cost. 





TAYLOR SLEEVE GATE TURBINE. The largest power 
ever obtained from a Wheel of the same diameter. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


RISDON-ALCOTT TURBINE CO. x.0 oe oo Ws. a. 


L. . McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,85 ft. head, arrang7d to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Two settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 ineh for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 


Write for Cc taloque if conte mptlating pure hase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SMITH CO. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 
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Automatic Cotton Stock Dryer. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, 
Yarn, Cloth, Underwear, Stockings, Etc. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers 


For reducing to fibre Cotton and Woolen 
Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


U — 4 


“FURBUSH” Wo 
Including Pickers, Cards, Mules, Twisters, 
Wagpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 





Manufactured by 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Sts., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


olen Mill Machinery 





- 

















The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 


Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines, with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 


gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire 
Finish. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls made of Cotton 
and Husk especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 


Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 


Pumps. 








Estimates, drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER PACE 











' JAMES SMITH WOOLEN MACHINERY CO a 


411 to 421 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


Woolen Machinery 


FOR 
Carding, Spinning, Wool Washing, Carnetting, Pickering, Drying, 
Burring, Cleaning, Finishing. 


Cotton Batting and Waste Machinery. 


FOR MORE COMPLETE LINE SEE PAGE 59. 


BUFFALO 
DISK WHEELS| New Foster 


For Cooling, Ventilating, Drying Cone Winder 


TYPES: 


PULLEY FOR COTTON AND WORSTED 
. STEAM 
| a ELECTRIC 


\ 





Specially 
successful on 
Mercerized Yarn. 


Also Tubing, Doubling 
and Quilling Machines 


For Removing Steam from Slashers and Dye-Houses as well as 
all offensive odors common to dying processes. They are large- 
ly and successfully employed in cotton-linen and woolen mills 


for such purposes as well as for preventing harmful condens- FOSTER MACHINE CoO., 


ation of steam in the room. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. Westfield, Mass. 











Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


HiGwH PRESSURE 


VALVES 4» FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132 FEDERAL S’TREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 








\ New York Office: Park Row Building. } 
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